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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I revival of Religion, 
of late years, in many parts of England 
and Wales, has filled the hearts of good 
men with gladneſs, and their lips with 
praiſe. The doctrines of the Goſpel are 
publiſhed in their primitive purity, by 
Miniſters of the various denominations 
into which the great family of Chrift is 
divided. In many inſtances, the moſt 
ſatisfying evidence is given, that they 
are preached © with the Holy Ghoſt ſent 
down from Heaven.” To the external 
order of the Goſpel-Church, however, 
leſs attention has been paid by the 
friends of evangelical doctrine, than the 
importance of the ſirbject merits. Many 
put it among the things for which they | 

care nothing. Others viewing it as un- 
ſettled. 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

feltled in the Scripture, tamely acquieſce 
in whatever form the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil Rulers may have aſſumed for the | 


nation. It is the deſign of the follow- 


mg Treatiſe, 10 draw the attention of the 
Reader, to.what the ſpirit of God, ſpeak- 
ing in the Scripture, ſays on the ſubje&t. 

IWe earneſtly requeſt of all the lovers of. 
truth, a calm and diſpaſſionate peruſal. 


of the evidence produced. Candid men 


will not ſuffer their minds to be warped 
Ey prejudice : nor let the friends of the 
Goſpel be diſguſted at the name of Pre. 


bytery, becauſe ſome men of high repu- 5 


tation in the philoſophical world, who 
are denominated Preſbyterians, * have L 
brought 1 in damnable hereſies, denying” 

the Deity and Atonement of * the 
Lord that bought them, and by regen. 
. of whom, the Way of truth has been evil - 

ſpoken of.” It will appear from the fol- 
ors. Treat! iſe, how happily this formof 


govet Nnment, 


4 4 


* \ 


ther unknown or not acknowledged. Nor 


ADVERTISEMENT: . 


government is calculated to preſerve 
both purity of doctrine, and regularity 


of practice, where it is fully adopted. It 
is well known, however, that in moſt 
Parts of England, Preſbytery exiſts only 


in name: its regular fubordination ei- 


let it be ſuppoſed that a civil eftablt 72 | 


ment is neceſſary to give lo it, full tone 


and energy.” For, not to mention the 


| © Preſbyterian Churches in North Ame- 


rica, we know that Preſbytery hath ex- 
ited in its full vigour; and produced 
the fruits of purity and peace in the 
Seceſſion Church in England, and Scot- 
land, for more than half a century, 
where it has received no countenange 


from the flate. A ſettled conviction of 
its ſcriptural origin, and a mind duly © 
mnfiuenced by God's authority, are all 

that are — ta carry-it in into effect. 
5 ap. 


—_ ADVERTISEMENT. 


Civil ſanctions are bonds merely artiſi. 
cial, and by ſome, are even deemed un- 


 fuitable to the net nature 1 the 
— Church. 


That the republication of th this Trea- 
 tiſe may be the means of regulating, 
frrengthening, and uniting the friends 
of Truth and of Order, is the a 
mow of the Editors, 


ALEX. WAUGH. 
ALEX. EASTON. 


London, May 28, 1795. 
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PREFACE. 


N the frame of our bodies, God, in his infinite 
wiſdom, hath ſo ordered it that there are ſome 
parts vital, or abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence 
of this preſent life ; ſuch as, the. brains, the heart, 
the lungs, the ſtomach, and bowels : other parts 
are equally neceſſary to the comfort and eaſy ope- 
rations of life ; ſuch as, the outward ſkin, the. 
eyes, the bands, and feet: and other parts are 
ſubordinately uſeful to theſe ends, and peculiarly 
ornamental to the body; ſuch as, the number of 
our fingers and toes, our hair and nails, Sc. Now, 
though ſome of theſe are of much greater benefit 
to us than others; yet they all have their uſe in 
their proper proportions, and unite to make up 
the perfection and beauty of the whole body. The 
like may be ſaid of the revealed truths of God: 
though ſome of them are of much greater moment 
in themſelves, and it is of much greater advantage 
to us, that we be acquainted with them; yet all 
of them are uſeful in their places, and every one of 
them helps, in ſome lower proportions, to make 
up the perfection and beauty of the Scripture. 
And as our greateſt regard is certainly due to 
ſuch parts of the body as are moſt vital and neceſ- 
ſary; yet not to the negle& of any one member 
b whatever. 


* 
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whatever. In like manner, though our higheſt re - 
gards ſhould be to ſuch parts of ſcripture, as moſt 
nearly concern the glory of God, our own everlaſt- 
ing ſalvation, and the good of others; yet, not to 
the neglect of other parts, equally given by inſpi- 
ration of God, which are to be regarded as bene- 
ficial in' their proper places, and ufed with all due 
care and reverence, in ſubſetvience unto theſe. 
This our bleſſed Lord intimated to the Jews, when 


he ſaid, Ye pay tithe of mint, aniſe, and cum- 


min,“ (obligations which might be ſuppoſed to 
be included in the law of tithes, Lev. xxvii. 30.) 
© and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
* judgment, mercy, and faith : theſe ought ye to 
+ have done, and not leave the other undone. 

When we look into the ſcriptures of truth, we 
find, the great doctrines of the goſpel, that are the 
only channel of ſalvation, in which ſalvation is con- 
veyed to ruined finners, enumerated, explained, 
and enforced—the only acceptable method of goſ- 
pel-worſhip ſtated, appointed, and recommended 
—the fimplicity and purity of theſe doQrines, the 
life and power of this ſpiritual worſhip, ſecured, 
and rendered effectual, by the moſt wiſe and ex- 


cellent inſtituttons. 


So that the whole of theſe ſacred Books may 
poſſibly be ſummed up firly enough in this one 
ſhort character, The truth and the dofrine which 
1s according to godlineſs, or that ſyſtem which 
conveys grace unto finners, directs unto duty in 
Gr every 
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every branch of evangelical worſhip and obedience, 


ard preſcribes every proper method for obigniog 
theſe grand deſigns. 

And therefore though we never pretend, that rhe 
ordinances for the government and diſcipline of 
the church are the channel of ſalvation to ſinners, 

or the new and living way of approach unto God; 

yet ſtill the uſefulneſs of them is great, is mani- 


fold : while they are the ſtated mean of God's ap- : 
pointment, for preferving the original purity of 


doctrine and worſbip, for enforcing the obedience, 
and enlivening the devotion of ſaints, and for ſe- 
parating the precious from the vile. 

And may not the neceſſity of obſerving theſe 
inſtitutions, and of ſhewing a joint concern for 
maintaining, preſerving, and tranſmitting them 
pure and incorrupted to poſterity, be ſtrongly in- 
ferred from the ſcriptural repreſentation of the 
nature and fituation'of the church itſelf? It is a 
vineyard, and therefore muſt be defended with this 
hedge, leſt it be blaſted with every wind, or trod- 
den down by the foot of every beaſt. 

The royal decree of Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, 
relative to the ſervice of the temple at Jeruſalem, 


injoined in the law given by Moſes to the people 


of Iſrael, is truly praiſe-worthy, and a noble pat- 
tern for our imitation, while every line of it con- 
. veys a ſtinging reproach on the profeſſed careleſſ- 
neſs, lukewarmneſs, and unconcernedneſs of many 
* for the order of ſervice inſtituted by 

b 2 Chriſt 


3 
\ of 
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Chriſt in his church, of which the Jewiſh temple 


was but a type: Whatſoever is commanded : by 


© the God of heaven, (ſaid that illuſtrious mo- 
narch), let it be diligently done,“ for the houſe 
of the God of heaven: for why ſhould there be 


* « To obey God is virtue, and to diſobey him is vice. To 
* do or forbear therefore, becauſe the thing to be done ſeems fit, 
1% or becauſe that which is to be forborne ſeems otherwiſe, exclu- 
<« ſively of a due regard had to God's authority, however right it 
% may be in itſelf thus to do or forbear, is no act of religion. 
There is no doubt that all God's commands are in themſelves 
« moſt right and fit, being conſtituted upon an infinitely wiſe 
plan deviſed by God himſelf ; but then to do them ſolely be- 
&« cauſe they are ſo, not becauſe he commands them, is plainly to 
« lay aſide his authority. Yet upon that God inſiſts. He will 
be obeyed abſolutely. He does not ſubject his laws to our 
« examination in ſuch manner, that we ſhall only do them, be- 
« cauſe we ſee them right. He expects to be obeyed becauſe he 
« is God and King. Laying aſide this meaſure of obedience, we 
« ſubje& ourſelves to endleſs diſpute and uncertainty, and, in 
« fact, caſt away that which can alone influence the conſcience. 
& God's will is the law of his ſubjects; while they have regard 
te to that as the ground of their obligation to do and forbear, 
&« they obey ; when they depart from it, ſetting up another mea- 
„ ſure, and ſearching into the reaſonableneſs of the command to 
found their obligation thereupon, they aſſuredly fall into ſin.” 
Walker of Truro's Ser. vol. I. p. 125. 126. 

Accordingly all reputable, orderly, and conſcientious perſons, 
however they may differ in their opinions abour particular forms, 
agree in this, That the prevalence of a ſpirit of indifference and 
inattention to the ſovereign authority of Chriſt in his houſe, is 
greatly.to be dreaded, and much to be lamented, as highly diſ- 
honouring to his name, *and tending to make men loſe all ſenſe 
« of kis dominion, to leave them in all uncertainty and doubt, 
« effectually to weaken all the bands of conſcience, and ſet them 

| 81 at 
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wrath againſt the realm of the king and his ſons ? 
There has been no maxim more frequently in- 
culcated, or more generally aſſented to, than that 
every ſociety of men muſt be agreed and united on 
certain conditions; muſt be ruled and governed 
by certain laws. And that ſome ſhould be intruſt- 


« at liberty to do as they liſt, as their corrupted inclinations dif- 

i poſe them.” bid. 

To illuſtrate this, let me appeal to a ſerious, ſenſfiile, and. 
touching remonſtrance, I met with fince writing this preface, 
preſented to the public, by an ingenious and comprehenſive 
writer of another denomination, againſt that indifference with 
regard to God, and his ordinances of worſhip, and diſcipline; 
which is every day making ſuch a mighty progreſs amongſt us. 

« But, why do I trouble the reader about the communion of 
« ſaints, in this or the other particular form? We are fallen in a 
« day when many devoutly diſclaim it. It is now very common 
« to make light of ordinances, and even for ſerious perſons to talk 
« as if they valued themſelves on being of no denomination of 
« Chriſtians; if a man, ſay they, loves Jeſus Chriſt, or a preacher 
« ſets forth the mercy of the Father in him, we have no concern 
about his form of religion; yet they cry up the martyrs, many 
« of whom might have ſaved their treaſure and blood, had they 
© made no conſcience of the authority of Chriſt in his houſe. 
„The upright will deprecate a mere name, under any form, 
however agreeable to the dictates of ſcripture ; but if a man 
„ intends by his being of no denomination, that he regards not 
the manner of ſervice appointed by the Lord; where is his re- 
1 ligion ! They who blame an adherence to peculiar modes, and 
&« boaſt in their freedom to a variety in religious ſervice, do well 
to conſider, that there is certainly a right way of worſhip, pre- 
.« ſcribed by the ſole King of ſaints. I may innocently miſtake 
« the ſenſe of his order, but indifference about it can be no 
proper evidence of my devotion to his will. Indeed if it 
bea matter of no importance how God is worſhipped, 
the voluntary ſufferings, exile, and ruin of innumerable per 
Jin « ſons 
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ed with the power of applying theſe rules; of exe- 
cuting theſe laws, hath been alſo admitted withour 
controveriy. And as all things receive their virtue 
from divine inſtitution, it muft be matter of high 
concern to every church-member ; who defires to 
keep a conſcience void of offence towards God 


10 ſons and families, ho- gave ample proof of their real piety, 
, and alſo of their good underſtanding, was the height of folly 
and madne(s; yea, and ſtill more, the orders of the ſandtuary 
dy our Lord, and his inſpired apoſtles, in his name, are im- 
pertinent, which no ſober perſon will admit. The truth is, 
«6 that to worſhip God in the way that he hath appointed, is an 
& abfolute duty under every diſpenſation. JEHOVAH alone is 
« the object of worſhip, and it is his prerogative to direct the 
-* manner in which his ſervants ſhall wait upon him : this is left 
with Jeſus, the head of the church, who, before his aſcenſion, 
& charged his miniſters with teaching the people to obſerve all 
* things whatever he hath commanded them, to the end of the 
& world, which includes, if not principally intends, the orders 
of his houſe; ſa that while the world ſtands, his diſciples are 
to be taught to worſhip in the particular way he has preſcrib- 
ed, and no other: but how this conſiſts with an indifference 
« about the mode of religion, is hard to conceive. Some repre- 
© {ent the order of ſervice as only the garb or dreſs of religion; 
een be it ſo; it ſhould be remembered, that there is a uniform 
« eſtabliſhed by the infinite wiſdom of our divine Lawgiver, 
& which belongs to the obedience of faith, and which cannot be 
<« deſpiſed, without affronting the Majeſty of heaven, pouring 
« contempt on the authority of the Son of God, and danger of 
« ſuperſtition. | 
It is an allowed criterion of piety, that we eſteem thoſe who 
« fenr God of every name, and take pleaſure in the ſpread of his 
goſpel. If Chriſt is preached, and the power of godlineſs pre- 
6 vails, by whomſoever, and in whatever partieular form of pro- 
„ feflion, his miniſters and people rejoice; yet, if judicious; . 
not ſo but that wherein a man appears defective, in any doc- 
! « trine 
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and towards man, to aſk—Whet is the nature and 
conſtitution of the goſpel-church ?—W hat are the 
characters, privileges and immunities of church- 
members ?—W hat are theſe wiſe and ſalutary laws 
which the King ot Zion hath commanded us to ob- 
ſerve, for maintaining comely ordet in his houſe, 


© trine of the goſpel, or article of inſtituted worſhip, they muſt 
« wiſh him to know the way of the Lord more perfectly, and 
& conſequently, rather in meekneſs point out his miſtake, than 
« join him in his error; and, ſurely, my love to thoſe who differ 
from me in ſome points of Chriſtianity, may conſiſt with 4 
« confcientions regard to every appointment of my Lord. Chas 
*< rity and rruth are eſſential, and never to be ſeparated. That 
love which abounds in knowledge, and in all judgment, will 
« be ſincere, inoffenſive, fruitful, and abiding, and is much to 
« be defired. In a word, that notion of charity, that renders 
« the ſubject indifferent about any thing which he is perſuaded 
« to be the will of Chriſt, is falſe and pernicious; it tends to 
e captivate the minds of men from the authority of God, and ſap 
« the foundation of all true religion ; it is therefore dangerous, 
„% when, under any pretence, - perſons are taught to be uncon- 
<« cerned about the appointed form of worſhip ; it ſhould rather 
de commended to every one to ſearch the ſcripture, and keep 
to that which his conſcience directs, and regard not the cen - 
6 ſares of men. © 
Another thing which eclipſes our glory, is this, namely, the 
« Httle concern of many, who have a name in the churches, to 
„ underſtand the nature, or ptactiſe the duties of their ſacred 
* covenant with one another in the Lond ; hence they cleave 
not together, but are rather averſe to the unity and order 
„which are appointed, and needful to anſwer the purpoſe of 
particular fellowſhip ; this deſtroys the foundation of godly 
« difcipline, from whence alone can be expected the putity and 


. © mutual advantage to be hoped for in Chriſtan fociety.” Pal 


lin's Lectures on Primitive Chriſtianity. 547 
and 
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and for promoting the edification of his body ?— 
Who are the truſtees authoriſed, commiſſioned, and 
qualified, to ſee to our obſerving theſe laws ?—In 
what manner are theſe truſtees appointed, directed, 
and obliged to execute their truſt How ought 
every one to behave themſelves in the houſe of 
God, towards the truſtees of this ſacred ſociety, 
and towards one another? What is the neceſſity 
and uſe of maintaining that holy order, ſtrict watch, 
and faithful diſcipline therein, which are ſo cloſely 
connected with the edification of the body, the 
purity of the faith, and the glory of Chriſt ? To 
theſe moſt . intereſting enquiries, the following 
ſheets are a full and ſatisfactory anſwer, At leaſt, 
I will be allowed to ſay, the anſwers they give, are 
ſo clear, ſo conſiſtent, ſo comfortable, they very 
mon tend to eſtabliſh my mind. 

And as the Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath enabled the 
Author to deliver and teſtify, not only with peculiar 
dignity, ſtrength, and variety of language, but with 
remarkable clearneſs of ſentiment, and meekneſs of 
temper, what the Preſbyterian church of Scotland 
hath ſolemnly avowed in her Confeſſion of Faith, 
and Directory, to be her received principles with 
regard to the true nature, order, diſcipline, and fel-- 
lowſhip of the Chriſtian church, the publication of 
this piece, it is hoped, will be eſteemed peculiarly 
ſeaſonable at this time. When many are become 
groſsly ignorant of, others totally indifferent about, 
and not a few daily walking in direct contradiction 
to, the conſtitytional principles, rules, and direc- 

tions 
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ons of chat church, of which e are profeſſed | 
members. 

Nothing can be more agreeable to every ſenſible 
and ingenuous perſon, than our author's candid, 
tender, and reſpectful treatment of thoſe from 
whom he differs in judgment more or leſs widely, 
while at the ſame time his aim and endeavour is, 
by a coercive propriety of arguments, to perſuade 
his readers to relinquiſh all ſuch tenets as he thinks 
erroneous or unſcriptural. | 

It is certainly both our duty and our happineſs, 
to cultivate, with the moſt vigilant application, and 
unwearied aſſiduity, the temper of meekneſs, love, 
and candour ; and indeed they are the very badge 
of Chriſtianity : but I can no where find it made 
neceſſary to a Chriſtian ſpirit, or to a fervent love 
to our brethren. and a deſire of their welfare, that a 
man ſhould become indifferent to any one doctrine, 
or ordinance, which he hath received on convic- 
tion. We may certainly love our neighbours as 
men, even when we cannot judge them to be ſaints; 
and we may love them as Chriſtians, even when we 
think they are in many things to be blamed, and 
even teſtified againſt; nay, I hope, we may heartily 
forgive them as enemies, notwithſtanding all their 
bitterneſs and rancour againſt us, as narrow-minded, 
uncharitable, &c. 

A Chriſtian's putting on charity, and wiſhing 
well to all that love the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is ſurely 


no way inconſiſtent with his holding faſt at the fame 


c | time 
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time his ow profeſſion without wavering, and even 
contending earneſtly for the faith once delivered to 
the ſaints. ** Charity and zeal (fays Dr. Wother- 
& ſpoon *) are ſo far from oppoſing or hindering, 
« or even limiting each other in their exerciſe, 
that they ſtrengthen each other in principle, and 
direct each other in their application. The more 
« fervent love I have for my fellow-creatures and 
© my fellow-Chriſtians, it will but excite my zeal 
* to promote their benefit, by endeavouring to 
% convince them of any dangerous miſtake, and 
& deliver them from the dominion of every vitious 
6 practice, At the ſame time, this love will natu- 
& rally produce forbearance where it is lawful and 
* proper: becauſe, if I love any perſon ſincerely, 
& ] will judge of him candidly, and not impute 
s any bad ſentiment or practice to him, without 
e necefſity, It will prevent us from interfering 
« with others where we ought not, and will urge 
& vs to activity and genes where the caſe ſcems 
« really to call for ut.” 

I ſhall leave it to the learned and intelligent a 
der, to obſerve for himſelf, how far our Author i SA 
maſter of the ſubje& he undertakes to illuſtrate, 
The Rev. Mefl. Smith and Ferrier, were cer- 


tainly in the right, to examine the profeſſion of the. 
church of Scotland with the cloſe attention, and 
to ſatisfy themſelves the moſt fully concerning it: 
truth will always bear ſuch an examination; and 
 * Enquiry into the Scripture-meaning of Charity, g. 25. 

| We 
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we ſhall ever do wrong in matters of faith and con 
ſcieuce, to take up with notions and opinions merely 
upon hearſay, the credit of others, or, as it were, 
by a kind of hereditary right. This poſſibly may 
be one reaſon why Chriftians now-a-days are gene- 
rally ſo lukewarm in the practice of the faith they 
profeſs: they receive it from their parents, embrace 
it through form, examine not the evidences, and 
become not believers through conviction, but 
through the accidental circumſtances of the place 
and times wherein they were born and live. This 
at leaſt is one reaſon given, why the primitive Chriſ- 
tians ſo much excelled us in the purity of their 
lives and manners ; who took not up their faith, 
merely becauſe their parents had done fo, or be- 
cauſe they were born in a country profeſſing Chriſ- 
ztianity ; but believed upon full conviction of the 
truth, which they had carefully examined, and li- 
ved according to the truth, which they believed, 
with the clear aſſent of head and heart. Let us 
learn from them, to ſearch diligently into the 
grounds and evidences of our faith and profeſſion ; 
to follow Paul's advice - prove all things : hold faſt 
that which is good: and the clear proofs we ſhall 
ſoon obtain of the divine warrant and authority of 
our profeſſion, as Chriſtians, and Preſbyterians, 
and the excellency of our conſtitution, will make 
| us believers upon principles firm, ſure, and ſolid ; 
will root, eſtabliſh, ftrengthen, and ſettle us in 
that faith, which hath everlaſting truth for its 
foundation, and everlaſting glory for its end. 

And 
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And after all theſe two pious gentlemen have 

faid againſt the church of Scotland for their public 
ſtandards, it may be freely ſubmitted to their own 
candid and unbiaſſed judgment, upon review, if 
there be any thing in her whole ſyſtem near ſo 
dogmatical, as ſome of their own afſertions or igſe 
dixits. 
It is with true ſatisfaction of heart 1 concur 
with my dear brother, in receiving, embtacing, 
and propagating the doctrines diſplayed and in- 
culcated in this ſmall volume. As I think them 
to be truths of very great importance, and moſt 
admirably adapted to promote the glory of God, 
and the everlafling felicity of precious immortal 
ſouls; to revive the credit and influence of true 
religion; and to encourage, quicken, and im- 
prove fellowſhip. among profeſſed Chriſtians in 
goſpel- order; I cannot but wiſh, that they may 
be known, and be univerſally ſpread, eſpecially 
among the people that compoſe the congregation 
of Briſtow, to whoſe ſerious and particular peruſal 
they are earneſtly recommended, by him who is 
tied to them by all poſſible bands of duty, grati- 
tude, and affection; and who ſhall not ceaſe. to 
pray, that God Almighty may give them a proper 
and practical uſe of them] and ſanctify the atten- 
tive and diligent reading of them, to their, and 
every reader's increaſe in godlineſs, and in candour, 
ſweetneſs, and ſelf. correction! Amen. 


JOHN PATISON. 


To 


Kiiſtow-ſtreet, Edinburgh, 
January 11, 1769. 


TO THE CONGREGATION OF 925 
PRO TESTANT DISSENTERS, 
That aſſembled in Wells 5-ſtreet, ect Gin London. ' 


My dear Brethren, 


1 SEES ſhare my vanity may be a- 

poſed to have in making vou the patrons 
of this performance; I hope I can truly ſay, that 
a ſincere defire to contribute to the information 
and eſtabliſhment of your minds, in the know- 
ledge, comfort, and n of truth ,—ls my ve 
ing motive. 

It is the duty, and would be the 1 of 
goſpel- miniſters, to imitate the apoſtle, who deter- 
mined, in his public miniſtrations, to know no- 
thing but Chriſt, and him crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
The weighty truths of the goſpel, in their ainiable 
connection with, and powerful influence upon, the 
obedience of faith are abſolutely neceſſary, and 
of uniyerſal concern to mankind. They ſhould be 
clearly opened, and warmly recommended in every 
place, and on every occafion ; becauſe they are the 
channel of ſalvation and comfort; and direct men 
to their chief end. As a dying man, the ambaſla- 
dor for Chriſt ſhould, by a manifeſtation of theſe 
precious truths, commend himſelf to the conſcience 
of his fellow-mortals, in the fight of God, 

cannot ſee the propriety of canvaſſing contro- 
verſies in the pulpit. We know not what manner 


at; - 
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' of ſpirits we are of, The tranſition is ſhort and 
eaſy, from being an eager diſputer, to become a 
ſpeculative preacher. ** When we deal much in 
_ « diſputes, ſays one, we ſoil our ſouls, and en- 
« danger the temper of meekneſs and love, which 
*« we are ſo frequently enjoined to cultivate, and 
„ which ate the very badge of Chriſtianity. As 
for amicable diſputes in religion, it is as errant 
* cant as an amicable ſuit at law.— A difpute 
% about the facrament, as naturally removes the 
© mind out of its ſtate of perfect charity, as a 
* quarrel about a whore.—The ſubject alters no- 
thing; it is the temper of mind wherewith we 
« handle theſe matters, that defiles the man; and 
* jt is morally impoſſible to meddle to any pur- 
5 poſe, without having the mind diſordered.” See 
a letter much admired, by the ingenious Mr. Her- 
vey, and printed among his letters, 

But although you are witneſſes, that I decline 
public debates, where the foundation- truths of di- 
vine revelation are not intereſted: - you are no 
ſtrangers to my principles, relating to things of an 
inferior nature. I truſt, I can honeſtly ſay, that, 
according to my views, I have not wilfully ſhun- 
ned to declare unto you, as I had an oppotunity 
and a call, the whole counſel of God.—] plead no 
exemption from miſapprehenſions and miſtakes : 
my higheſt ambition is to be an helper of your 
faith, holineſs, and joy,—by directing you to the 
infallible oracles of God, that your faith and hope 
may not ſtand in the w/dom of men, however great, 
ood, 
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good, or learned but only in the felt power and 
ſaving knowledge of the word of life, received, 
not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the 
word of God. 

Had I deſigned to ſecure reputation, or pleaſe 
a multitude, you muſt be convinced, I have ſhewn 
very weak policy, in making an unwiſe choice of 
a SUBJECT, that is not much known in this place, 
either in theory or execution the very NAME of 
it is generally, held in contempt. | 

But the full conviction I have, of the divine 
right of preſbyterian church-government, may excuſe 
my honeſt and charitable zeal, in venturing to riſk 
public cenſure, to ſupport a cauſe, I eſteem ſo im- 
portant and intereſting. All the return I aſk for 
this labour of love, which I have undertaken, and 
brought to this period, with a PRINC1PAL VIEW 
to your edification, —is, to favour it with a careful 
and candid peruſal; and, may the Spirit of truth 
lead us into all truth. 

Zeal and charity are an happy fair. The half of 
their engaging charms are loſt, if we view them 
ſingle : nay, they can ſcarce be called fruits of the 
Spirit, but in ſo far as they run into, and charac- 
teriſe, one another; ſo that our zea/ be charitable, 
and our charity, zealous, While we are called to 
be ealouſiy affefed in the cauſe of truth, we are 
neither allowed to deſpiſe, nor to judge our neigh- 
bours, whoſe views may differ from ours, in ſome 
leſs important things. 


My labours are dedicated to your ſervice 


and 
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and, if the divine bleſſing ſhall maſfe them any way 
uſeful, to promote your eſtabliſhment in the truth, 
their end is fully gained. 

J hope, I ſhall always maintain a juſt concern 
for your trueſt and beſt intereſts, and ſhall endea- 
vour in an humble dependance on divine aids, to 
diſcharge the truſt committed to me, in the fear 
of God. — In order to this, I ſtand in daily need 
of your united fervent prayers, at the throne of 
grace, that I may be found faithful, and that my 
miniſtry may be ſucceſsful, through the power of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

And, that you may be filled with the knowledge 
of God's will, in all wiſdom, and ſpiritual under- 
ſtanding ;—and may walk worthy of the Lord, 
unto all pleaſing, being fruitful in every good 
work, and increaſing in the knowledge of God, 
—is, and will be the earneſt prayer of, 


Your affectionate friend, 
and ſervant in Chriſt, 


ARCHIBALD HALL. 


Caftle-ftreet, Ox ford-market, 


AN 


AN 


HUMBLE ATTEMPT, Se. 


= 


HEN we apply our thoughts to careful meditation on 
any point, it is of the greateſt conſequence to inveſti- 
gate the firſt principles, and obtain clear apprehenſiom of the 

rudiments of our ſubject. This is the foundation of ſcience, 

and the ground-work of improvement. Human underſtanding 

is weak in its capacities, and conſcious but of very few, and 

theſe but general, principles. We are obliged to purſue uſeful 

and intereſting truth, by a low and tedious proceſs. We gain 

an obje of reaſonable inquiry, as we do the top of a ladder; 

having begun at the loweſt, we make a proper uſe of every in- 

termediate ſtep. In every art and ſcience there are ſome data or 

firſt principles, that found a ſuperſtructure of knowledge afid 
practice. The ſceptic, that pretends to doubt of every thing, 

is but a ſuperficial, and ignorant wretch: and the pofitive 

dogmatiſt, that warmly ſupports every opinion which his 

_credulity, inclination, and intereſt ſuggeſt, muſt infallibly - 
blunder, and be guilty of a thouſand inconſiſtencies. Mankind 

are mutual examples to one another of theſe ridiculous abſurditiet, 

though in very different degrees. Defect of reſolutian, and ſirgageh 
of prejudice, concur todetaia the generality in chaigs under dark» 
neſs ; even where the will of God is publiſhed, and his word s pro- 

 feſſedly ſet up as a ſtandard of truth and holineſs, a rule of faith 
and manners. Hence the many contradictioas among thoſe 
that expreſs an equal zeal for the word of God. How can we 
account for theſe contradictions, which are ſeverally ſupported 
by ſcripture-authoritf, without ſyppoling, either that the word of 
God is extremely dark and ambiguous, of that its profefſed 
friends approach it with a determined prepoſſeſſion? Since 
none who has any tolerable reverence for the ſeripturey will pro- 
B 1 ſume 
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ſume to adopt the firſt, all agree to affirm the laſt ſuppofition. 
Human pride and vanity never appear in a more ridiculous light, 
than when men defend their party-opinions, by human autho- 
rity, or reaſons that are indebted to the party defended, for all 
their weight and credit The amount of a thouſand ſuch argu- 
ments is little more than this, Sic vole, fic juber, flat pro ratione 
woluntas. Such weapons in controverſy can do very little, 
either to maintain a cauſe, or repel an inſult. There are con- 
feſſed principles of Chriſtianity, which are allowed to hold the 
place of foundation-truths, in the moſt important ſyſtem of our 
holy religion; and the more eaſily and clearly we are able to 
trace the connection of every article of our faith with theſe lead- 
ing truths, the more fully we ſhall ſatisfy ourſelves, and per- 
ſuade others, that our doctrine is ſound, and our belief founded 
on good evidence. 

The general principles of 8 knowledge are, either ſome 
maxi ms, that carry conviction on the firſt propoſing of them; 
or the declarations of the holy ſcriptures in matters that arg 
wholly ſupernatural, and depend only upon a divine revelation. 

Whatever concerns the conſtitution, order, diſcipline, and 
fellowſhip of the church, is only to be learned from the word 
of God: becauſe ſhe is built upon the foundation of the apoſtles 
and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner-ſtone, 
Eph. ii. 20. This is the law of God's houſe ; the whole limit 
thereof round about ſhall be moſt holy: behold, this is the 
| © law of the' houſe,” Ezek. xliii. 12. See, ſaid the Lord to 
Moſes, that thou make all things pertaining to the tabernacle, 
© according to the pattern which was ſhewed thee in the mount, 
Heb. viii. 5. * And unto John was given a reed like unto a rod : 
© and the angel ſtood, ſaying, Riſe, and meaſure the temple of 
God, and the altar, and them that worſhip therein,“ Rev. 
xt 1. This reed is a proper emblem of the holy ſcripture: this 
is the rule by which all perſons, doctrines, and practices, are to 
be tried. With this rule the apoſtle is commanded to take the 
juſt dimenſions of the true goſpel- church, which is now tlie 
temple of God, and his habitation through the Spirit. Theſe 
that propheſy, muſt propheſy according to the proportion of 
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faith: and theſe that take the dimenſions of the goſpel- church, 
muſt walk exactly by the rule of revealed truth. She is built, 
not upon the perſons, but upon the doctrine, of the apoſtles and 
prophets, who bear an uniform teſtimony concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is the chief corner-ſtone, which not only ſuſtains, 
but unites the building, and gives ſtrength, ſolidity, and beauty, 
to the whole ſpiritual edifice which is erected upon him, | 
This is a good apology for bringing every received opinioa . 
aboyt the Chriſtian church to the light of the word, and ex- 
amining its foundation and warrant there. This is the ſure 
word of prophecy, unto which, in diſtinction from, and in op- 
poſition to, every other rule, we do well to take heed, I revere 
theſe writers, who have worthily laboured in the important ar- 
gument ; but it would be an unpardonable crime, even in the 
opinion of theſe candid inquirers, to reſt my belief on their autho- 
rity and reaſoning, which is no morethan a means of holding forth 
the word of faith, as the laſt and higheſt reaſon of believing. In 
the progreſs of this treatiſe, all I aim at, is, to explain the reaſons 
of the hope that is in me, ſo far as it relates to this ſubject. I 
| would be underſtood to make this attempt, without intending to 
deſpiſe or reproach any who think otherwiſe, on a point which has 
been taken up in ſo many different lights, by men who deſervedly 
hold the firſt rank in general eſteem, for good ſenſe, penetration, 
accuracy, and caution. I am ſenſible how much my weakneſz ſtands 
in need of indulgence: and I ask it the more earneſtly, becauſe 
the reader is defired not to reſt his faith upon my reaſoning, but 
upon the teſtimony of the Holy Ghoſt ſpeaking in the ſcriptures x 
and where this teſtimony is not truly ſtated, qr fairly repreſented, 
the injury to the reader is infinitely leſs, than the diſhonour to 
God, whoſe truth is changed into a lie. May this awfyl conſi- 
deration make an abiding, deęp, and powerful impreſſion on my 
heart! May the Spirit, that ſearcheth the deep things of God, 
lead my way, aſſiſt my WN and guide me into all 


truth 
The whole makes but one continued dif:ourſe ; : but to avoid 


_ all obſcurity, 1 ſhall digeſt what I have to fay, into ſo many 
chap | 
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CHAP. þ 
The Nature of the Goſpel-Church. 
HE ingenious and cahdid Mr. Muir has well obſerved“, 
that in the New Teſtament, there are very different ac- 
4 ( ceptations of the term church. 

« Sometimes, it fignifies no more than a concourſe of pegs, 
u gſſemnbled in a lawleſs, and employed in a finful, manner. Such 
vas the mob raiſed by Demetrius the filver-ſmith, againſt Paul; 
« whereof it is ſaid, that © the aſſembly,” or, as it is in the firſt lan⸗ 
« guage, the church was confuſed,” Acts xix. 32. 

« Sometimes, it ſignifies. a meeting for the diſcuſſion of civil 
affairs, according to the particular uſages of different coun- 
tries. Such a meeting the town-clerk at Epheſus had in view, 
«© when, to the mob now mentioned, he ſaid, * It ſhall be de- 
« termined in a lawful aſſembly, or, church,“ Acts xix. 39. 

There is one inſtance, where it points out at church-officers 
alone, Matth. xxvili. 17. in their ruling capacity; and of the 
& church, in that view, it is ſaid, + Whatſoever ye ſhall bind 
« on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven; and whatſoever ye ſhall 
« Jooſe on earth, fhall be looſed in heaven,“ Matth. xxviii. 18. 

« Now, it ſignifies a company of perſons profeſſing the faith, 
& and walking together in the love of the goſpel. Such were 
0 certain ſocieties in Lyſtra, Derbe, Iconium, and other places; 
for, referring to them, the hiſtorian tells us, that Paul and 
« Barnabas * ordained elders in every church,“ Acts xiv. 23. 
„And, h 

« Then, it fignifies ſuch a company of believers, with proper 
« officers ſet over them in the Lord, for all the purpoſes of doc- 
I trine and worſhip, diſcipline and government, appointed by 
& Jeſus Chriſt. Thus the hiſtorian underſtood this term, ſaying, 
There was a great perſecution againſt the church which was 
4 at Jeruſalem, Acts viii. 1,” 

The word [Exxxnru,] commonly uſed to fignify the church 
in the New Teſtament, was anciently uſed among the Greeks, to 
. denote an aflembly of the people called out by public proclama- 


® See his ſynod ſermon, on Acts xv. 31. p. 5, 6. : 
tion, 
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ſult about their common concerns. A practice which prevailed 
in their commonwealths, which were ruled by popular govern- 
ment. Even in theſe aſſemblies, reaſon dictated the expediency, 
and ſhewed the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing rules for their convention 
and conduct; without which their aſſembling muſt ſoon have 
produced the worſt effects, but could not anſwer a good purpoſe. 
Accordingly in every ſtate there were [ ngurans Jmagiſtrates and ap- 
pointed rulers, who convened the people. When they aſſembled 
without their authority, it was reckoned a ſeditious mob, or riotous 
meeting. Vid: Archavl. Attic. p. 101, 102. An example of this 
irregularity and faction is recorded in the hiftory of the Acts of 
the apoſtles, chap. xix. where we find the city of Ephefus filled 
with tumult and confuſion. The lam leſs rabble that roſe on that 
occaſion is called [ txzxano:a ovyuyuum} a confuſed aſſembly, 
verſ. 32; and ¶ acu,] an uproar or ſedition, verſ. 40. And 
again, [cusgegu,] a concourſe, in the fame verſe. Theſe meet- 
ings were illegal in their nature, and dangerous in their conſe- 

: therefore the town-clerk told the rude mob, that all 
their matters ſhould be determined [ti n tevmnoy twoun], in a 
lawful aſſembly, verſ. 39. Beza's note on the place is, Cate- 
„rum [ious bungie}, id eſt, legitima concis non tantum op- 
“ ponitur [Ty ov5zo0w}, id eſt, ſeditiofe & tumultuoſæ concioni, 
i ſed etiam ¶ r ovywanrw], id eſt, ei concioni, que extraordinem 
„ advocabatur.” A lawful aſſembly is not only oppoſed to a ſedi- 
tious and riotous meeting, but even to that which cr 
r convened. | 
The feventy Greek EEE wes rendered . which 
our tranſlators render congregation, by this word ["Exano:a). It 
denotes that ſociety of the children of Iſrael, which was called 
together out of all the land of Judea, unto one place, on ſtated 
occaſions, to keep their ſolemn feaſts, and to obſerve the public 
and remarkable rites of their religion. Witfhus, in Syn. pop. 
exerc. 24. ſect. 4. accounts for the common uſe of the word 
["Exxanora] to deſcribe the church, in the following manner ; * ["Ex- 
* a1012] autem àpellatio Chrifto, &c. that is, Chriſt and his 
© apoſitles were pleaſed to call the affembly of believers Ee 
a church 


ru 
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* church, rather than any thing elſe ; both becauſe the mean. 
* ing of the word was extremely proper to the thing; and be- 
e cauſe it put a neceſſary diſtinction between Chriſtians and the 
Jews, who uſually called themſelves the fmagogue ; and finally, 
i that they might ſuit their way of ſpeaking to the Gentiles, that 
te were, in time coming, to conſtitute the far greater part of the 
6 people of God. The word ſynagogue was but ſeldom uſeg 
among the Greeks ; but the word ["Ewanoe] was very well 
known, and has ſomething agreeable and engaging in the firſt 
„ideas which it ſuggeſts: for it ſignifies a promiſcuous multitude 
« of men of every ſtation in life, yet not a rude irregular mob, but 
* fuch an aſſembly from which none are excluded for the low- 
& neſs of his birth, or the meanneſs of his circumſtances. The 
£ apoſtle ſpeaks to this purpoſe, 1 Cor. i. 26. Ye ſee your call- 
ing, brethren, how that not many wiſe men after the fleſh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called: but God hath choſen 
* the fooliſh things of the world, to confound the wiſe ; and 
God hath choſen the weak things of the world,” &c.” 

The ſenſe in which the word was originally uſed among the 
Greeks, ſeems to be retained in the New Teſtament; only it is 
applied in a ſuitableneſs to the Chriſtian character, and the au- 
thority, manner, and purpoſe of their calling. In general it may 
be deſcribed to this purpaſe, The church is a ſociety of believing 
and holy perſons, whom God hath called, by the goſpel, out of 
all mankind, to the fellowſhip of his Son Jeſus Chriſt. | 

The following remarks may be profitable to open the n 
propriety, and emphaſis of this deſcription. 

1. The church is a ſociety : it conſiſts of many members, 1 Cor. 
xii. 12. As the body —hath many members; ſo alſo is Chrift,” 
Chap. x. 17. We being mam.“ All theſe members are joined 
together, and conſtitute a ſociety, for we being many, are one 
body: and being a ſociety, the church is, not without law to 
God, but under law to Chriſl, Ad e pr cr th 
ſerve one another in love. 

2. The church is a ſociety of nen. We confine the idea to 
them, in that particular light, we now ſpeak of it. It is true, 

pogely are cur tellow-ſeryants; they ſerve our common Lord, 


and 
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and are children of the ſame family, and partakers of the ſame 
felicity, which conſiſts in the enjoyment of God; hence we are 
ſaid to come to an innumerable company. of angels: but their 
relation to Chriſt is not of the ſame kind with the church's 
relation to him, neither does it ſtand on the ſame foundation. 
They are not redeemed by his blood, nor called by his goſpel, 
nor renewed by his Spirit, nor partakers of his covenant. 
Theſe are the great and peculiar privileges of the church of the 
firſt-born. 
3. The church is a ſociety of Believers; that i is, of perſons who 
have received, with an hearty aſſent, upon a full conviction, the 
word of the goſpel, as a faithful report, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. The primitive church was a ſociety of this kind of 
perſons, Acts ii. 41. They that gladly received the word, were 
* baptized, and were added to the church.“ Heb. ii. 6. We 
© are Chriſt's houſe, if we hold faſt the confidence, and the re- 
* joicing of the hope firm unto the end.” 
4. The church is a ſociety of holy perſons : henae called an holy 
nation, and a kingdom of ſaints. The church, which is the king- | 
dom of Chriſt, is not of this world, which lieth in wicketnS: 
they are called to be ſaints, 

5. The church of the living God is gathered, ſupported, and 
advanced, by his power and favour. It is God that calleth her. 

6. The church is gathered by means of the goſpel. That very 
general invitation which God addreſſes urito men, by the works 
of nature, is not ſufficient to form a church, The word of di- 
vine revelation muſt accompliſh that glorious end. 1 Cor. 1. 21. 
After that in the wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew* 
not God, it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave 
them that believe. 

7. By the goſpel men are called to the fellnuſbip of the Son of 
Gad, in the privileges and comforts of his mediation, and to an 
univerſal ſubmiſſion to him in every gt of his revealed charac- 
ter and will. 

8. The church is a ſociety called out of all mikind. How 
great the honour! how abſolutely free the Hbouf! worthy. in- 


| * deed fo be had in everlaſting remeniBrahte?” The" church ie 


choſen, redeemed, and called out of the world ; not becauſe of 
| their 


— — 
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their works, but becauſe of their God who calleth them: there- 
fore they act in character, when they are not conformed to the 


world; are crucified to it in point of affection, hope, and depen- 
dence ; look not at things that are ſeen, which — but 


at the things that are not ſeen, which are eternal; have their 


converſation in heaven, where their bleſſed Head is; and take 


all the meaſures of their conduct from the unerring rule of his 
word, receiving the law at che mouth of the Lord of hoſts. 
That our apprehenſions of the nature of the goſpel - church 
may be more clear and accurate, I might obſerve, that ſhe is an 
holy — ſpiritual independent regular and · viſible ſociety. 
The church is an holy ſeciety. She is ſeparated from the 
world which is common and unclean : her faith is moſt haly: her 
manner and proceedings ſhould bear the ſame genuine marks of 
holineſs, while ſhe is purified in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit. Except a man be born again, he cannot ſee the king- 
dom of God.“ Inward purity is the real, and outward holineſs 
the ſeen badge and characteriſtic of every member: without 
both no man ſhall ſee the Lord; and without the laſt no man 
ought to be reputed a member of the church, whoſe daily duty 
is to name the name of Jeſus, and whoſe daily endeavour ſhould 
be to depart from all iniquity: Her walls are /alvation from de- 
filing pollutions, as well as from calamitous . and 
threatening dangers. 
The church is a ſpiritual ſociety. She is built up an habitation 
of God through the Spirit: her ordinances and ſervices are ſpiri- 
tual. This ſpirituality conſtitutes a grand and laſting diſtinction 


between the New Teſtament church, and the church-ſtate of the 
Jews, whoſe ordinances were beggarly, and their worſhip carnal 


and ſhadowy. Real Chriſtians are ſpiritual perſons; they eat 
ſpiritual meat; they drink ſpiritual drink; they are bleſſed with 
ſpiritual bleſſings; they are filled with ſpiritual underſtanding; 
and they are built up a ſpiritual houſe: and all the members of 
the church of the living God muſt be in appearance, what theſe 
bleſſed perſons really are. 

The church is independent of all the wiſdom, he 


eo ng renal on. The Lone bor Fader ob 
her 


. 
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her King, the Lord is her Lawgiver. Ambition is aſpiring., To 
curb it among the apoſtles, our bleſſed Lord gave them this par- 
ticular and expreſs charge : * Be not ye called Rabbi; for one is 
your maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren : call no man 
your father upon earth; for one is your Father, which is in 
* heaven : neither be ye called maſter ;- for one is your Maſter, 
even Chriſt,” Matth. xxiii. 8, 9, 10. The church is not com- 

poſed of members which ſerve divers luſts and pleaſures : her 
model is not ſubmitted to the caprice and humours of men: the 
Son has made this holy nation free, and therefore they are free 
indeed, and ſhould not be the ſervants of men in any thing which 
belongs to the law of their God, any more than the ſervants of ſin; 
becauſe, it being impoſſible to ſerve God and mammon, Chriſt and 
Belial, they cannot be the former, without being the latter alſo. 
The connection of a church with the ſtate is accidental, rather 

than any way neceſſary to her conſtitution and management. 
Her alone dependance is on her glorious Head, and on the word 
of his grace, which declares his favour to her, and her duty to him. 

The church is a regular and orderly ſociety. She is not like 
the chaos—rudis indigeſtaque moles, a rude, undigeſted maſs; with - 
out form and void: ſhe has a moſt comely form, and moſt exact 
and beautiful proportions. She is not a diſorderly, confuſed 
mob; but a lawful, well-ordered ſociety. Like the earthly Jeru-. 
ſalem, which was a figure of the goſpel-church, the is built as a 
city, that is compact together; and it is one of her laws, that all 
things be doge decently, and in order. And finally, 

The church is a viſible ſociety, as ſhe is united to Chriſt, and 
enjoys communion with him, in grace and glory. Her greateſt 
beauty is indeed inward and unſeen. Every member of the church 
of the firſt· born is called by the grace of God, who is pleaſed to 
reveal his Son in him; his faith is unfeigned ; his holineſs is real, 
powerful, and evangelical ; his circumciſion is that of the heart 
in the ſpirit, and not in the letter; and his praiſe is not of men, 
but of God. This is his true character, and his greateſt honour. 
But how ſhall the world know, that they are the diſciples of 
Chriſt ? how ſhall wiſdom be juſtified of her children ? or, how 
mall they ſatisfy themſelves, that y the grace of God they really are - 

C t 
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what they are? The anfwer is plain: By their fruits ye ſhall 
know them, Matth. vii. 16. 20. The man in whom Chriſt 
is favingly revealed, conſults not with fleſh and blood: where 
faith is without diffimulation, it worketh by love: he who 
is begotten to a lively hope, purifieth himſelf: true and pre- 
vailing love to God, keepeth his commandments ; a pure heart 
- is manifeſted in an holy converſation: and the power is always 
attended with the form of godlinefs. Theſe being the genuine 
and inſeparable fruits of vital union to Jeſus Chriſt by his bleſſed 
Spirit, and communion with him, without which we cannot di- 
ſtinguiſh Chriſt's theep from the men of the world, they muſt 
ſew their character, and demonfirate their connections, by thoſe 
evidences, which neceſſarily belong to their happy ſtate, as mem- 
ders of the body of Chriſt. Hence even the children of God are 
a viſible church in the world, and while they are ſealed in their 
foreheads and right-hands, all men know whoſe they are, and 
whom they ſerve. 

CHAP. I. 
De Character: of a Church-Member. 


HERE isonly onegrand diſtribution of mankind, and thatis 
into two claſſes, the world, and theſe that are choſen out of the 
world. The world isa very comprehenfive general, and includes all 
that lie in wickedneſs, and remain ſtrangers to that new ſtate of life, 
favour, and bleſſedneſs, which is in Jeſus Chriſt. Out of this moſt 
deplorable ſtate of alienation from the life of God, an innumer- 
able company are choſen, r:deemed, and called, th be witneſſes 
for God, partakers of Chrift, and heirs of glory. Theſe eonſti- 
Stute the general aſſembly and church of the firſt-born, whom a 
divinely ſovereign and gracious God hath taken, with evident 
marks of diſtinguiſhed honour, to be his church and peculiar 
people. 
Fhis church is every where reprefented as ſtanding in moſt 
endearing relations to her bleſſed Head ; and the grandeſt ideas 
of her nature and excellency are conveyed by theſe ennobling, 
enriching, and unfading relations: hence called his bride, his 
body, his fulneſs, c. Theſe, in their higheſt idea, conſtitute 
the character of the church of the fi- born: and we require 
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no more to conſtitute viſible church-members, and we can 
deſire no leſs, than what, in judgment of charity, is conſiſtent 
with this union, which is between Chriſt and the church. 80 
much of the form, as may give ſatisfving evidence of the poawer 
of godlinefs.. So much of the ect, as may give reaſon, in cha- 
rity, to believe the exiſtence and prevalence of the cauſa. Reger 
zeration is ſtated to our view, in many places, as the leading ep 
to communion with Chriſt, and the privileges of his myſtical hody, 
John iii. 3. 5. and i. 12, 13, c. Baptiſm is the outward lign 
and ſeal of this heavealy privilege, Tit. iii. 5, and is actordingly 
the firſt Rep goward-aftuai memberſhip in the viſible church, 
ARs ii. 38. as circumciſion was to the covenant- ſeed of Abraham. 
And as the covenant- grant which was the foundation of circum - 
ciſing his infant · ſeed, recorded Gen. xvii. 7. is evidently extend · 
ed to the Næw - Teſtament church, as an encouragement to bap-» 
tiſm, and the warrant for it Acts ii. 38. 39. it is highly credible; 
that baptiſm has the ſame place in the Chriſtian diſpenſation, as 
circumcifion had in the Jewiſh. This point needs no proceſs of 
reaſoning to deduce its authority from the oracles of truth, being 
obviouſly founded in Col. ji. 8-13. This ſuppoſed; infant · 
baptiſm, a ſign and feat of their church -· memberſhip, is con- 
feſſedly a juſt and neceſſary conſequence, Wherefore:thoſe that 
are, in the appointed order, partakers of baptiſm, are veſted with 
all the external rights and privileges, which can delong to them 
that are truly regenerate, in abe /ame circumſances ; until, in ad- 
vancing years, their neglect or contempt of thoſe duties, on the 
performance whereof. the continued evidence and proof of viſi- 
ble regeneration reſt, ſhall demonſtrate the. badneſs of their ® 
heart and ſtate. To them we may apply, with neceſſary altera- 
tions, theſe words, Rom. ii. 25. * Baptiſm: verily profiteth, if 
thou obſerve all, things Chriſt hath commanded: but if thou 
* lighteſt his. words, thy baptiſm js made no baptiſm, in the 
* ſight of God,“ as to real communications of grace, and accept=- 
ance with him; and is therefore made no baptiſm in the fight 
of the church, as to a participation of the external rights and 
privileges of a regenerate ſtate. Regeneration is of that myſteri- 
ous nature, that it is diſcerned in the internal and real exiſtence: 
| of it, by him only who ſcarcheth the heart: it evidences. and 
C 2 fruits 
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fruits in their external demonſtrations are all of which the church 
can judge; and the admiſſion of church-members to enjoy 
privileges, belonging, in their nature, uſe, and deſign, to the re- 
generate only, muſt be regulated by theſe appearances, which the 
Holy Ghoſt tells us, uſually characteriſe a true Chriſtian, to 
the view of the world. 

The appearances of Chriſtianity, which characteriſe the new 
creature, in whom old things are paſſed away, and all things be · 
come new, are neither dark nor doubtful. Theſe appearances 
are neceſſary to enable men, who muſt judge of things by looking 
. on the outward appearance, to form an eſtimate of themſelves and 
others; but cannot in any reſpect affiſ: the Diety, whoſe judge- 
ment is always according to truth. He ſeeth not as man ſeeth; but 
looketh on the heart, 1 Sam. xvi. 7. He knoweth what is inman, 
and needeth not to be told by any outward diſcovery ; for he 
ſearcheth the heart. We, poor limited mortals, muſt judge of 
things by the ſeeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear. It 
is not our province, to ſearch the heart; this is the prerogative 
of him who made the heart, to underſtand che ſecrets of it ; and 
under every ſpecious ſhew, diſcern truth, with infallible certainty. 
What we are concerned in is, to enquire what qualifieations the 
ſcripture requires to clear our title and right of admiſſion uy or 
continuance in, the fellowſhip of the ſaints. And, 

1. Thoſe who manifeſt prevailing indinations to any fin, of 
any kind, and walk accordingly, againſt light and conviction, 
ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 9. 10. 11. 

2. Thoſe who have eſcaped the corruption which is in the world 
through Juſt, by the knowledge of the truth, have profeſſedly 
given up themſelves to the Lord, and joined themſelves to His 
people in church-order ; but have returned again with the dog 
to his vomit, and with the ſwine that had been waſhed to wallow 
in the mire, who harden themſelves againſt warnings, admoni- 
tions, reproofs, and counſels, which have been adminiſtered with 
a Chriſtian temper, and in the due order, Matth. xviii. 16.-17. 
18. ſo that they negle& to hear the church in the judicial exer- | 
ciſe of her authority, in a plain caſe of fin or error ;—thoſe who 
act thus muſt be reputed by the church, as Heathen men, and 
aliens from.the common-wealth of _ 
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3. Believers, who receive the knowledge of the truth, and pro- 


less to eſteem and love it, may, and nens elſe ought, to be ad. 


mitted into church · fellow ſnip. This is a /acred, and ſhould be a 
ſettled maxim among Chriſtians. Accordingly the apoſtles bap- 
tized, and united in holy communion, theſe that gladly received 
the goſpel ; even as Abraham received circumciſion, a ſeal of 
the righteouſneſs of the faith, which he had yet being uncircum- | 
ciſed. The apoſtle writes to the church of Epheſus, as conſiſting - 
of o. v believers, or faithful perſons, Eph. i. 1. His mean- 
ing was very well underſtood. How frequently do we find faith 
connected with ſalvation; and the want of it as often. joined 
with damnation! Can we think, that the ſcripture ſpeaketh 
to this purpoſe, in vain? Becauſe the truth is important, and 
ſhould be kept in our memories, line is laid upon line. Every 
adult member of the goſpel - church ſhould have the ſame appear- 
ances of faith which Simon Magus had, Acts viii. 12. a faith not 


"contradicted, but perfected, by works, and rendered viſible in its 


fruits, James ii. 14—26. Such belieyers only ought to be re- 
ceived, or retained, in the communion of ſaints. © 
4, Such as hold this faith, muſt make an open profeſſion of the 
ſubjection of their conſciences to the authority of Chriſt in 


| the goſpel, and of their hearty readineſs to yield obedijenceto all his 


- 


Inſtitutions. This profeſſion ſuppoſes a competent knowledge of the 


doctrines of the gofpel; and it implies a denying of their own 
wiſdom and choice, where the wiſdom and authority of Zion's 
Lawgiver interpoſe, together with a declared reſolution to perform 
all known duties of religion, rr 
known fin, Rom. x. 9. 10. | 

This ha ſhort draught of the aint of vital union to 5 
Lord Jeſus, which are ſpeciſied on by the Holy Ghoſt, as e/entially 
neceſſary, in theſe who may warrantably be allowed to commence 
or maintain fellowſhip in a church-ſtate, with an humble confi- 
dent dependence on Chriſt for an effectual bleſſing on their con- 
nections. 


It appears from the whole, that hypocrites, who have aſſumed 


vnd never laid aſide a maſk, muſt be reputed members of the 


church, ſo long as they continue to uſe that maſk, without deny 
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ing by their works what they profeſs in words. The reafon is 
plain; they wear the appearance of ſaints and faithful perſons; 
and that they have ns more than the appearance, is known. to God 
and themſelves only. Men can judge of men, by appearance 
only; yet this we may add on the beſt authority, that God who 
ſearcheth the heart, will cauſe fearfulneſs to ſeize the hypocrites 
in Zion, and this they ſhall aſſuredly have at his hand, they ſhall 
lie down in ſorrow, and be covered with confuſion. 

But this is the province of an all-ſeeing, juſt, and Jealous God: 
and what are blind, deceiving and deceived.men, that they ſhould 
preſume to intrude into thoſe things which they have not ſeen ? 
Secret things belong to the Lord our God alone: but the thing 
which are revealed belong to us and our children. Let us learn 
not to exceed our line, in judging of what was never competent 

to any created intelligence, being the prerogative of JEHOV AH, 


CHAP, III. 


The Terms upon which Chriftians unite in a Church ftate. 
AVING ſeen who are church-members, according to the 
1 ſcripture-rule, which is our alone infallible guide in every 
thing which concerns her nature, conſtjtution, and order; it is - 
proper in the next place to enquire, How theſe members, con- 
ſidered as ſo many individuals, become a church? how are they 
formed jnto a church-ſtate, as a ſociety, to enjoy the comfort 
and advant iges, and to perform the duties, of brethren in unity? 
In general, this muſt be, &y mutual ſolemn agreement. A volun- 
tary ſociety cannot be formed by any other means. That the 
church is a wluntary aſſociation is clear, Pfal. cx. 3, And that 
ſhe was formed in this manner, at her erecl ion, by the mjniſtry 
of the prophets : and apoſtles, is undeniable. Conviction of the 
truth in them who gladly received the word, was the firſt ſtep 
towards a church- connection Upon this conviction they gave 
themſelves firſt to the Lord, and then to one another by the will of 
God; and being thus formed, others were added unto the 
church, The terms of their confederation at firſt were not nu- 
merous. In all civil empires, laws have been added becauſe 
of 


* 
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of tranſgreſſions; and new crimes have been the occaſion of en- 
larging theirſtatutes. Something of this kind we fee in the ſcrip- 
ture itſelf. Particular circumſtances have generally been the oc- 
caſion of penning additional parts of the book of God. If we ac- 
count ſatisfaRorily for the inſtitution of ſundry laws, and the expli- 
cation and vindication of ſeveral doctrines arid duties, of di- 
vine revelation, particular incidents muſt be attended to. This 
was the caſe in the firſt erection of the Chriſtian church. At 
one time we find this one article ſingled out inſtead of the whole, 
© That Jeſus is the Chriſt, the ſon of the living God, Matth. xvi. 
16. Acts viii. 37. At another time, ſeveral other things are ſu- 
peradded, Acts xv. 28. 29. Whether we ſuppoſe ſome only, or 
all, or any of theſe things to be of continuing obligation, it makes 
no difference to my purpoſe. New opinions and new practices oc- 
caſioned the exhibition of revealed truth in a neceſſary contraſt ; 
and fo the truth or duty, for the preſent denied and oppoſed, ſug- 
geſted a new article in the /;f, upon which Chriftians muſt mutually 
agrre. But here due caution muſt be uſed, leſt an overbearing 
temper ſhould ſo enlarge the formula, that groundleſs deſpiſing 
or judging of brethren become, humanly ſpeaking, unavoida- 
ble. The conſequences of impoſing ſuch a formula much be vi- 
ſibly pernicious to ſocial welfare. Therefore nothing ought to 
have a place in theſe conditions, but what can plead firſt its war- 
rant in the word of God, then its great weight and importance 
in the Chriſtian ſcheme ; and finally, its obvious utility and ne- 
ceſſity to promote righteouſneſs, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt. So atteſted, we dare not refuſe any article a place in the 
terms of church-communion ; but a defect in any of theſe points 
will be improved as a good pretence for its excluſion from a 
ſtation ſo important and intereſting. Our rule on this head is 
fixed and determined, Rom. xiv. 1. Him that is weak in the 
* faith receive ye, but not to doubtful difputations.” Four 
things -muſt concur in fixing the articles of communion in a 
church, -:z. the ſanction of truth, peace, holinefs, and order. 
Unanimity muſt be inſiſted on, as an aſſential circumſtance, be- 
cauſe a diſſenting voice throws all in confuſion. 

1. Truth muſt ſubſcribe the articles, otherwiſe they are null 


and 


16 


and void to all intents and purpoſes : for we can do nothing 
* againſt the truth, but for the truth. Charity, which is the bond 
of perfectneſs, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the = 
truth. He that abideth not in the doctrine of Chriſt, hath not 
God: he that abideth in the doctrine of Chriſt, he hath both 
© the Father and the Son. | 
2. Peace muſt join her hearty aſſent, in order to render them 
valid, Rom. xiv. 19. * Follow after the things which make for 
© peace, and things wherewith one may edify another; with the 
tuo foregoing verſes. 
3. Holineſs muſt unite her ſanction, otherwiſe all is to no pur- 
.. poſe, Heb: xii. 14. Follow peace with all men, and holjneſs, 
without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord.” Holineſs becomes 
the houſe of God for ever. Rob it of this valuable ornament, 
and you leave nothing to characteriſe it, which carries a viſible 
proof of the purpoſe of God, of the purchaſe ff on. or of the 
operations of the bleſſed Spirit. 

4. Order muſt recogniſe the whole. Without this they can 
exhibit no comelineſs of form, and effectually anſwer no valu- 
able end. God is not the author of confuſion, but of peace, 
as in all the churches of the ſaints, 1 Cor. xiv. 33. Anſwer- 
able to this, he commands, that all things be done decently, and 
in order,“ verſ. 40. 

Theſe four able counſellors being agreed to recommnd a poſi- 
tion, as an article of church- fellow ſnip, deſerve implicit regard, 
as ſoon as we are fully certified of their concurrence, and the ge- 
nuineneſs of their recommendation. To oppoſe, would prove 
one ob/tinate and perverſe, after ſuch a conviction, but to ſub- 
mit without gainſaying on this evidence, can never convict him 
of fimplicity or credulity. 

As I dread no oppoſition to thoſe general ideas, being ſo evi- 
dently ſcripture-maxims, I ſhall only add, that church-union is 
commenced by an obediential act of believers, jointly giving up 
themſelves unto the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to do and obſerve all his 
commands, under a perſuaſion of the promiſe of his ſpecial pre- 
ſence ; and mutually agreeing, joiatly to perform all the duties 
which in that connected ſtate are required of them. 
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The Ends t be aimed at in ty ec Unim of Chriſtian upon 
proper Terms in a Church-State. 


HE ends to be attained by this union, are of the pint 
| conſequerice for promoting vital religion. That this is the 
caſe will be ſet in a true light, by ſtating, in one connected view, the 
real deſigns of this holy communion. In general, it is intended 
to maintain and exhibit,--ſoundnefs in the faith, —ſimplicity of 
goſpel-warſhip,—impartial exerciſe of diſcipline, - and purity of 
converſation becoming the goſpel of Chriſt. On each of theſg 
particulars, a few words will ſuſfice. . 
_ 1. One valuable end to be obtained in church-fellawſhip, is 
the maintaining and exhibiting of a ſyſtem of ſoynd principles. 
The frequently repeated ſolemn, directions, referring to this 
head, at once remind us of our faulty and criminal inattention, 
and urge upon the mind a ſerious regard to its real i 
2. Tim. i. 13. Hold faſt the form of ſound words.“ 1. Tim. 
vi. 3. 4. If any man teach otherwiſe, and con/ent net to whole - 
ſome words, even the words of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and rg 
* the doctrine which is according to godlineſs; he is proud, 
knowing nothing.” 2 Tim. iii. 14. Continue thou in the 
L things which thou haſt learned, and haſt been aſſured of, know- 
ing of whom thou haſt learned them.” This is a duty incum- 
bent on every individual Chriſtian according to his Ration and 
place; and therefore muſt alſo bind upon them in united fellow- 
ſhip. Hence we find churches commended, Rom. vi. 17. x Cor. i. 
5. 6. Eph. iv. 21. Col. ii. 2. Rev. ii. 13. and iii. 19.3 of 
blamed, Gal. i. 6. Rev. ii. 14. 15. 20. and iii. 2. 3. 15+ 16. 8c 
cording to the aboundings or defetts of their zeal upon this head. 
It is a maxim founded in reaſon, that * two are better than one; 
and it cannot be reaſonably denied, that ſociety is af conſiderablg 
uſe to open the mind ta the diſcoveries of truth, to quicken and 
govern a regular zeal, and to fortify againſt the deceitful appear- 
ances under,which error, too often with fatal ſucceſs, makes its firſt 
"advances: As truth is the baſis and uniting cement of this holy 
| D communioa 


| 
| 
| 
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communion, ſo the maintaining and exhibiting of its purity and 


influence ſhould be the object of their union, that all may ſpeak 
the truth in love. Where things are otherwiſe, the aſſociation 
will be for the worſe, and not for the better, Rev. xxii. 18. 19. 
2. Simplicity of goſpel-worſhip is another momentous object 
of Chriſtians aſſociating themſelves in a church-ſtate. To wor- 
ſhip the Deity is a dictate of the natural conſcience, which carries 


the ſame evidence and force as the conviction of his being and | 


perfections: but the manner of worſhipping him with acceptable 
ſervice muſt be learned wholly from his word. When men have 
been left to bare reaſon, without ſupernatural aids, they have 
had very obſcure notions of the one ſupreme God, and in wor- 


ſhipping him have run into things really inconſiſtent with the 


belief of the one ſupreme Being, though at the ſame time they 
were forced to own there was ſuch a Being. But, bleſſed be the 
Lord who has made the light of his word to are upon us, and 
has not left us at any uncertainty about the object, mediator, or 
inſtitutions of divine worſhip. Through Chriſt we have acceſs 
by one Spirit unto the Father, As man is conſidered in different 
lights, he is under different obligations, as an individual, a mem- 
ber of a family, or a ſubject in a commonwealth : the ſame is 
the caſe with a Chriſtian, whoſe obligations are indifpenfible to 
worſhip God through. Chriſt in his cloſet, in his family, and in 
the ſanuary ; or, in ſecret, in private, and in public. None 
of theſe ſervices, on proper occafions, muſt be omitted. The 
ſcripture is frequent, full, and expreſs on the duties and obliga- 
tions of public worſhip, on the heads of reading the word, praiſ- 
ing, praying, preaching, contributing to the relief of the poor, 
adminiſtering and receiving the ordinances of baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſapper ; duties of very great confequence to us! Chriſt 


having graciouſly promiſed his effectual bleſſing on them, every 


circumſtance in this ſervice ſnould be managed with the utmoſt 
ſimplicity, and in neareſt conformity to the appointments of 
Heaven; God will bleſs nothing but his own inſtitutions. The 
inventions of men, in ſerving God, are as unprofitable, as they 
are wicked and preſumptuous, Deut. xii. 31, 32. 


3. The impartial exerciſe of diſcipline is a third grand object of 
church- 
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ehurch-fellowſhip. That ſociety labours under an eſſential deſect 


in its conſtitution, which makes no effectual proviſion for the pro- 
tection and comfort of regular, uſeful members; and for the 


ſuppreſſion and diſcouragement of theſe, who, in ſpeculation or 


practice, weaken the foundations, injure the intereſts, or oppoſe 


the deſigns, of its erection. Such a ſocial connection, where life 
and civil property are at ſtake, would be exceedingly contemptible 
and abſurd, and the conſequences moſt ſhocking and pernicious, 
and without an effectual plan of order and diſcipline duly execut- ' 
- ed, I cannot imagine how the caſe could be better in the church, 
which is a choſen generation, a royal prieſthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people. That every unworthy ſentiment and practice 
may receive a ſuitable recompence of reward, ſo far as is com- 
petent to men by divine appointments, church-members joined 
in holy fellowſhip muſt watch over one another, with a paſſionate 
ardour of unfeigned care for their mutual welfare and good be- 
haviour, Heb. xii, 15.—muſt daily exhort, comfort, and animate 
to duty, Heb. x. 24, 25.—muſt admoniſh an offending brother, 
who has departed from his duty, and reſtore him in the ſpirit of 
meekneſs, Gal. vi. 1.—muſt rebuke, exhort, and if theſe means 
do not reach the end, muſt, after all long-ſuffering, reject the 
incorrigible anc obſtinate, 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25, 26. and iv. 2. Tit. 
iii. 10. The ſame reaſons which ſupport our plea, for the purity 
of the church, at her original conſtitution, infer with equal force 
and evidence, the neceffity of maintaining her order and purity 
to the laſt, and by juſt conſequence, the neceſſity of exerciſing 
diſcipline with impartial zeal: for offences muſt come, and there 
fore the old leaven of error, malice, and wickedneſs muſt be 
purged out, that the church may be a new, holy lump, 
1 Cor. v. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. N. B. This paſſage is re- 
markably to the purpoſe. Every thing which carries the appear- 
ance of partiality in the exerciſe of diſcipline, is equally incon- 
iſtent with the dictates of reaſon, and the expreſs letter of reve- 
lation, 1 Tim. v. 21. Jam. iii. 17. Our God is no reſpecter of 
perſons, and his law obliges us to ſhew no preference on worldly 
conſiderations in that ſociety which is choſen out of the world, 
Jam. ji. 1,—10, Diſcipline muſt therefore be 3 or ein 
jt can never be faithful and uſeful. | | 


\ 
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4. 1 obſerved, that purity of converſation is a grand ſcope of 
all aſſociations and managements in church-communion. Al 
that has been already mentioned on the emis of this ſpiritual fel- 
lowſhip, is as much ſubſervient to this object, as the uſe of the 
lower ſteps of a ladder for enabling a man to gain the higheſt. 
I uſe the term converſation, in the ſame large and unconfined ſenſe 
in which it is to be taken Phil. i. 27. and 2 Pet. iii. 11. In theſe paſ- 
ſages I conceive it means, the bias, temper, and diſpoſition of 
the mind, with the whole courſe of Hife and behaviour. Ta 
preſerve and promote the purity of theſe is a very noble object. 
This is man's true honour, aud deſerves to be purſued with the 
moſt vigorous reſolution. In its higheſt perfection, which is at- 
tained in the heavenly ſtate only, this converſation ſhines with 
dazzling brightneſs, without any eccentric reyolutions, or irregular 
and uneven motions : but ſomething of it in all thoſe, who ſhall 
ſee and enjoy God, muſt be found, before they go hence, and 
be nb more in this world, Heb. xii. 14. Religious fellowſhip is 
an excellent means to reſtore, ſtabliſh, ſtrengthen, and ſettle this 
converſation, which glorifies our Father which is in heaven, 
which adorns the doctrine of God our Saviour, and which con- 
vinces gainſayers, and comforts the godly, The amiable ar | 
alted characters of this converſation, are enough to induce a 
mind moderately curious, to inquire what it is, and how it may 
de attained. To inſtance in a few particulars, it is called, an 
| apright converſation, a converſation ordered aright; a good tonverſa- 
rien; an holy converſation ; a converſation in heaven, &c. Theſe 
recommendations are ſufficiently juſtified by the excellency of its 
nature, as deſcribed in ſeveral paſſages of holy writ, Micah vi. 8. 
2 Cor. vii. 1. Phil. i. 27, Tit. ii. 11.—14. and iii. 8. Texts 
of that tlearneſs, i importance, and fulneſs of meaning, that the 
bare reading of them may convince us, that the converſation we 
ſpeak of, takes in all duties of piety in reference to God, of 
righteouſneſs towards 'our neighbour, and of temperance and 
moderation, ſobriety and conduct, relative to ourſelves. * As 
iron ſharpeneth iron, ſo doth the face of a man his friend.” To 
prove that man is a ſocial being, we need only to appeal to facts 
which demonſtrate tell-infulliciency, the felt neceſſity of a foreign 


dependence, 
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dependence, and the many thouſand afivantages, which, by cul, 
tivating ſocjety with our fellow men, groud in frem every quar- 
ter to deceive our pains, to alleviate our ſorrows, and to heighten 
our joys, The fame arguments acquire « new force and weight, 
when applied to Chriſtians, who are not of the world, whoſe | 

ſtrength lies in their union, and who are fo particularly deſcribed 
from the agency of their tnutual love in the diſcharge of relative 
aue duties, e b clearly a i Joby es. and” | 
xvii. chapters. 


CHAP V. 


The Manner of forming a Church-conneFion, ih norte or, ah 
3, leaft, an implied, Covenant 


ants tha dt ad pact ads of chock iſa: 
ſhip, the agreement of the members in that connection 
muſt be ſolid and deliberate. Rational confidence in our fellow- 
creatures ariſes from our knowledge of them, and the nature of | 
the obligation which they are under. Diſtruſt and jealouſy | 
are to be prevented or removed by the uſe of means adapted in 
their nature to perſuade men that we and they are unanimous in | 
ſentiment, aim, and deſign, The effectual means of gaining 
this end are common to men and Chriſtians. Reaſon demands 
ſatisfaction in a manner ſuited to the circumſtances of the caſe. 
In ſome inſtances, a general aſſent will anſwer the ſame end; 
which in others cannot be anſwered, by any means inferior to a 
folemn appeal to the dread tribunal of Jehovah. Nor is it to be 
interpreted a taking of God's name in vain, when men by a /oalems ; 
oath put an end to ſtrife, found mutual confidence, or impreſs 
a conviction of truth and duty on their own conſciences. 
We may ſay of this, as our Lord ſays of the ſabbath, it is made, 
- appointed, and injoined, for than, Mutual agreement tmiſt be 
the ground of fellowſhip in a church- ſtate, for how thall two 
walk together, except they are agreed? and how ſhall two know. 
that they art agreed, except their agreement be fomehow ex- 
. preſſed in u manner which may remove juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion? 
There are many unanſwerable evidences and proofs of thutual | | 
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agreement or confederation of Chriſtians to walk together in 
the faith and order of the goſpel, either in a more explicit, or in 
a more genera] way, being the courſe taken to form churches in 
primitive times, and a proper courſe at all times. I apprehend 
Dr. Owen, [ Trae Nature of a Go/pel-Church, p. 27.] lays down an 
aſſertion be was eaſily able to ſupport, when he ſays, The con- 
< ſtitution of ſuch a ſociety as a church is, intruſted with powers 
and privileges by a covenant or mutual conſent, with an engage- 
ment unto the performance of the duties belonging unto. it, bath 
its foundation in the light of nature, ſo far as it hath any thing 
in common with other voluntary relations and ſocieties ; was 
<« inftituted by God himſelf, as the way and means of eretting 
4% the church-flate of the Old Teſtament, and confiſteth in the 

* performance of ſuch duties as are expreſsly required of all be- 
* Jievers.” It will be very difficult, not to ſay, impoſſible, to 
give a tolerable account of many things ſpoken. of the church, 
without allowing this ; but on this ſuppoſition nothing is more 
eaſy. A few inſtances will ſerve for a ſpecimen, 

1. The viſible church is deſcribed ſometimes by allufion to a 
natural body, Rom, xii. 4, f.; to a houſe, Eph. ii. 21. 22.; to a 
city, Heb. xii. 22.; to a kingdom, Col. i. 13. ; and other things 
which hold forth ſuch an explicit union of the members of the 
Chriſtian church to one another, as well as of the whole to her 
bleſſed Head, as reſembles the union of the members in the hu. 
man botly, of the ſtones in a building, of freemen in a corpora- 
tion, and of ſubjects in a commonwealth. But how can we con» 
ceive a voluntary relation, ſo ſtrict and intimate, without a con- 


federation ? 


2. The expreſſions of bpb joining to the 1 1 Cor. 
vi. 17. znd adding to the church, Acts ii. 47. and v, 13, 14. 


carry au idea of mutual agreement and covenanting; firſt be- 
lie vers are added to the Lord, and then joined together, that they 
may ſtand faſt in one ſpirit, with one mind, ſtriving together for 
the faith of the goſpel, Phil. i. 27, 

3. 1 would not be thought to ſtretch an argument from the 
Old to the New-Teſtament church, farther than the nature and 
ſcope pf the argument will fairly bear; but the voluntarineſ ang 

intimacy 


1 


A CHURCH-CONNECTION; „„ 
intimacy of the relation of members in New · Teſtament churches, 
is aſſerted in the moſt expreſs terms in ſeveral paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament, as If. lvi. 6. compared with chap. Ixii. 9. * Asa 
« young man marrirth a virgin, ſo ſhall thy ſons marry thee (the 
church). It is hard to conceive how this can be, except by 
confederate agreement. 

4. No perſon is a ſubjeRt of church-government, except he be 


within her communion ; for what have they to do to judge 


them alſo that are without? do not they judge them that are 
within?“ But how do they enter into the church, and on 
what terms do they continue ? Surely by joining and drawing in 
an equal yoke with their brethren ; renouncing fellowſhip with 
unrighteouſneſs; communion with darkneſs ; concord with Be- 
lial ; part with an Infidel; and agreement with idols; and cul- 
tivating fellowſhip with righteouſneſs ; communion with light; 
concord with- Chriſt ; partnerſhip with believers; and agree- 
ment with the temple of God, 2 Cor. vi. 14. 15. 16. Compare 
this with Matth. xi. 29. and it will fully prove all that I aſſert 
about the federal agreement of believers in church-fellowſhip: - 

5. This covenant-agreement muſt be the ground of ſuch an 
intimate and uſeful fellowſhip, as that which ſubſiſts in the viſi- 
ble church is every where repreſented to be. See that well- 
known text, Eph, iv. 1.16. a paſſage fo deciſively clear, that 
it ſuperſedes the neceſſity or uſe of any comment, to demonſtrate 
its propriety and emphaſis, as applied to the buſineſs in hand. 

6. The conſent of all churches on this point furniſhes no con- 
temptible argument. All the reaſons for Creeds, Articles, Con- 
feſſions, and Standards (as they are commonly, perhaps leſs pro- 
perly, called) have the ſame force to prove the federal union of 
goſpel-churches, as to prove any thing at all: or to ſpeak pro- 
perly, this federal aſſociation of church. members, is the very thing 
which they demonſtrate, or elſe they demonſtrate nothing at all. 
But I do not ſcruple to fay, that the excellent apologies for theſe 
neceſſary meaſures of union in the faith and order of the goſpel 
in the viſible church, carry an unanſwerable I and have 

a force which bears down all oppoſition. 

* This ſtate of the matter will ſerve to exhibit a rationnl, ſatis- 
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factory acenunt of church-covenanting, which conſiſts in two 
things, in general. (I.) In a joint profeſſion of the faith of the 
goſpel, 1 Tim. vi. 3. 4. Jude 3. (s.) In a joint engagement 
(each in his ſtation) of ehürch- member to walk in the order of 
the goſpel, as becometh ſaints, Rom. xv. 5. 6. 3. Compare alſo 
Eph. ii: 12:=—22. with chap. iv. 1. where the vocation where- 
with that church was, called, ſeems naturally to refer to their 
being made nigh by the blood of Jeſus; their being made one 
new man in the bonds of ſocial connection; their being fellow. 
| citizens with the ſaints, and of the houſehold of God; their be- 
ing a building ft framed together, growing unto an holy temple 
in the Lord, in whom alſo they were builded together, for an ha- 
bitation of God through the Spirit. Now,” fays the apoſtle, 
] beſeech you that ye walk worthy of this vocation wherewith 
© ye are called. Hereby they are injoined to conduct theinſelyes 
as perſons made high to God by the blood of Jeſus ; as one new | 
man; as fellow-citizens ; as a building fitly framed together ; 
fince this was the vocation wherewith they were called. This 
ſhews the reaſanableneſs of coming into an agreement, whereby 
Chriſtians are more deeply impreſſed with convictions of their 
duty, and create confidence in the breaſts of others, in reference 
to their harmonious views of, and zeal for, the comely order which 
is in Chriſt, as it is delineated in its ſeveral parts, particularly in 
that 4th chapter of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians. 

The degree of ſolemnity, neceſſary in this work, needs not be 
too ſcrupulouſly examined. As was before obſerved, a general 
aſſent will, in hene inſtances, anſwer the ſame end, which, in 
ethers, muſt be obtained by a ſolemn oath ; every inferior means 
being inſufficient. This, however, is an undoubted maxim, that 
whatſoever is done, on theſe occaſions, and in this buſineſs, 
ſhould be done, in the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Col. iii. 
17. ; that is, ſays the judicious and accurate Dr. Guile, (in locum,) 
« with a conſcientious regard to the authority and command of 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; with an humble dependence on him 
for all direction, aſſiſtance, . and acceptance; and with an eye 
% to his, together with his -Father's glory,” The coming of the 
Lord Jetus 2 and our gathering _—_ unto bim, 2 Theſſ. 


ii. 1. 
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ji, 1. are motives of that extenſive and weighty nature and in- 
fluence, that the belief, expectation, and defire of theſe ſolemn 
events, ſhould animate and direct hriſtians, in every ſtep, rela- 
tive to their communion in a church-ſtate. And the more that 
any agreement among Chriſtians is influenced by theſe conlidera- 
tions, the more ſolemn it is ——T think it is worthy of our no- 
tice, that when Paul recommends Phebe of Cenchrea to the ſaints 
at Rome, he ſays, Receive her in the Lord, as becometh faints,” : 
Rom. xvi, 2. ; that is, ſays Dr. Guiſe, Receive her 'into your 
« Chriſtian Affektion, and holy communion, in the name, and 
for the fake of the Lord Jeſus, as it is fit and becoming for 
one church to do toward the regular members of another, by 
« virtue of their common relation to Chriſt, as their Head, and 
« to each other, as ſaints.” "And that this may be done by an 
immediate appeal to the God of truth, on ſome circumſtanced 
occaſions, am well perſuaded from the very nature of the thing; 
but that it is always neceſſary to expreſs this appeal, i in ſo many 
words, is' more than I can ſee at preſent. To make no diffin&ion 
of circtmſtances, in impoling and taking an "oath, ſeems to ap- 
proach” rather tho near a common, vain uſe of that great and 
| dreadful nate, the Lord our God. But that à church may 
jointly ſurrender up and devote their own ſelves, with all that 
they are and have, in a ſolemn manfier, to the honour and ſer · 
vice, influence, government, and diſpoſal of the Lord. Jeſus, as 
their Head, Saviour, and King; as Guiſe explains, 2 Cor. viii. 5. 
is moſt reaſonable to allow.” Let me add, that T look on that 
explication as the cleareſt account of the matter which I have 
ever had the happineſs to'ſee, contained in n fo few words. 


* I would bet be underſtood to confine the notlon of reſgian covenanting 
within more contrated limits, than the word of God, and the reaſon of things 
require and admit. My intimate friend, the Rev, Mr. Pattiſon of Edinburgh, 
in a preface to M*Ewen's Selef Set of Efſays, p. 90.—96. has explained this 
point ſo fully, that I have n.thing further to add upon it. 
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7 +] H AP. VI. 
The Redeener's Appointment of Role and Government in bis Church, 


E alone Headſhip of Chriſt over his body the church, 
and his excluſive right of giving laws for her government 
and order, have ſo many full and clear atteſtations, in the word 
of God, that it would be moſt inexcufable 1 to exclude them from 
a very important place in the (yſtem | of divine truth. I know, 
ſome have maintained, that the civil magiſtrate may, in ſeveral 
caſes, give law to the church, in her eccleſiaſtical capacity: but 
if this be ſuppoſed, it will be extremely hard, not 10 ſay, impoſli- 
ble, to find a conſiſtent meaning t to that teſtimony v which the 
faithful and true Witneſs bore in the preſcnce o of Pontius Pilate, 
and ſealed with his blood ; 0 My kingdom is not of this world. 
Others aſcribe a power of giving laws, in the Redeemer's king- 
dom, unto the church: but do theſe advocates f for the church's 
honour duly confult her credit, fafety, : and intereſt ? She is built 
upon the foundation of rhe apoſtles and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf being the chief corner- ſtone. No deciſion of her's can 
bind the conſcience, but what derives an authority from heaven. 
To be ſure we mult hear the church ; and for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe it is the pillar and ground of truth. It is worſe than im- 
modeſt to ſay, that any creature, or even any church, can pre- 
ſcribe unto, or lay an obligation upon, the God \ who is above. 
And it is as certain, that all the decent, uſeful, and honourable 
conduct of mankind, becomes a duty, in virtue of divine autho- 
rity only; as, that man is a creature endued with reaſon, and 
that God is his Maker. 
Every argument which proves man to be a creature, proves 
him to be dependent, and demonſtrates the neceſſity of having 
conſtant recourſe to the Author of his being, for a rule to his 
converſation. Believers, who are not under the law-covenant 
for life or death by their works, are, however, not without law 
to God, but under law to Chriſt, who hath all power given to 
him in heaven and in earth, to execute judgment, becauſe he is 
the Son of man. This Lord is the church's Judge ; this Lord is 
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ber Lawgiver; this Lord is ber king; and be will fave ber. 

He is able to bear the government upon | h ſhoulders, and none 
elſe i is qualified ; for his knowledge is infallible as well ns in 
finite; his wiſdom is unerringly right, his power is irrefiſtible ar 
omnipotent, his goodneſs is boundleſs and communicative, —* 
compaſſions are moſt tender, his faithfulneſs is like the great 
mountains, and his care is conſtant and watchful. Bleſſed is that, 
people whoſe King is the Lord of hoſts! He is their alone Head 
and Sovereign, Col. i. 18. Eph. i. 22. The' church is neither 
veſted with an internal, independent ſupremacy, an idea utterly 
inconſiſtent with a creature-ſtate ; nor is ſhe under ſupjection, 
in what belongs to her as a "church, to any man, or ſet of men, 
whatever, Matth. xxiii. 8. 9. 10. 

The rule of the church, in general, confift in the exerciſe Ug the 
aithority of Jeſus Chrift, given to her according to the laws he hath : 
preſerited ' for her edification. 1 ſay, it is the exerciſe of the autho- 
rity of Jeſus Chriſt ; this ſecures the honour of the Redeemer a8 
King in Zion, and places the authority of the church in a ſtate | 
ol abſolute dependence on her bleſſed Head, and afſerts her power 
to be only miniſterial : if it riſe higher, it is a reaſonable en- 
croachment on the prerogatives of Immanuel, in whom all au- 
thority over his church is veſted by the Father, who ſent and 
ſealed him ; and is moreover an abſurd ſtretch of power over 
the ſouls and conſciences of men, which no authority can reach, 
but bi; alone, and that under this ſingle conſideration, as It is 
nis. The end and deſign of this miniſterial rule, is the edifica- 
tion of the body of Chriſt, Rom. xv. 1. 2, 2 Cor. x. 8. and xiii, | 
10. The means of attaining this end, by the exerciſe of miniſ- 
terial power, are as various, as the circumſtances of the perſons | 
to be dealt with, 1 Theſſ. v. 11,15. | 

That the church be without order and government, is ſo ap- | 
parently abfurd, that, I believe, no body has ventured to affirm, 
or even to ſuppoſe it: and if any inconſiderate fool has thought 
otherwiſe, his groſs ignorance, or affected ſingularity, rerider 
him ridiculous and contemptible. But we ſhall find many who 
pretend to pay ſo great a reſpeci to the inclinations of the people, | 
and circumſtanices of expediency, diſcretion, and prudence; that 


they 
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they conſider the preferable title of any one form of church- order 
to all the reſt, to be warranted and ſupported by no higher au- | 
thority, than theſe very precarious and varying reaſons. This 
opinion is the more dangerous, that it is become popular. It 
may be called Hecious, but it is very ſuperficial. We cannot re- 
ceive it alone. If it be ſo indeed, then it follows, either, that \ 
there is no divine right of church-government; or elſe, that God 
hath appointed ſome order, but left it to the ingenuity of men 
to adjuſt the ſyſtem, in any form which they think beſt. Every 
argument which ſhews the nece/ity of a divine revelation 
to fallen men, demonſtrates the abſurdity of either of theſe con- 
ſequences. The church is confeſſedly a ſociety by divine right, a 
right derived from divine revelation ; and it muſt be unaccount- 
ably ſtrange, if there be no appointments relative to the ſyſtem 
of her order Jaid down in the book of God, where only we muſt 
expect to find the mode of this ſpiritual kingdom. I cannot be- 
lieve that He, whoſe kingdom ruleth over all, has left bis church 
without a ſyſtem of laws to direct and regulate her conduct, in 
every caſe of importance, to his own honour, and to her wel- 
fare : the wiſdom and compaſſion of her Head forbid my belief 
of ſuch an opinion. 

To prevent all miſtakes, I premiſe, that we do not pre- 
tend to find every circumſtance relative to the government of 
the church preciſely ſet down in the word of God : we allow, 

e that there are ſome circumſtances concerning the government 
of the church, common to human actions and ſocieties, which 
« are to be ordered by the light of nature, and Chriſtian pru- 
« dence, according to the general rules of the word.“ But we 
maintain that every thing /ub/antial and eſſential in her govern- 
ment, is particularly recorded in the ſcripture ; and that the cir- 
cumſtances are included in the general rules which require decency, 
order, and edification, in all her managements. 

The following reaſons are offered to ſupport our Judgment in 
this way of thinking. 

1. The fulneſs and ſufficiency of the holy e which are 
able to make the man of God perfect, throughly furniſhed unto 


al! good works, is an argument of no Lo weight, Eſpecially 
when 
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when we recollect, that the intention of writing ome part of that 
canon, is to teach us how to behave ourſelves in the houſe of 
God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of truth ; and moreover add, that the men of God is a 
fellow-citizen with the ſaints, and conſequently not a few of the 
god works to which the ſcriptures are able throughly to furniſh 
him, muſt refer to duties in @ church fate; it impreſſes deep con- 
victions on our minds, that the ſcripture, on this head, cannot 
be ſo defective as ſome affect to thin. 

2. What confirms our opinion is, that the Lord Jeſus Chriſt i is 
called and anointed to the office of a King, not only to govera 
his church inviſibly, by the working of his Spirit; but vifibly, 
by appointing ambaſſadors, Eph. iv. 11; aſſemblies, Matth. 
xviii. 20; laws, Matth. xxviii. 20. ordinances, Matth. xxviii. 19. 
1 Cor, xi. 23, &c. and cenſures, John xx. 21, 22, 23. k Cor. 
v. 4, 5. eee ee PIES 
tence of our opponents. 

3. We are well ſatisfied, on good authority, iat the imehodias. 
and proper end of church-power is not a matter of decency and 
order only, but the edification of the body of Chriſt, in grace 
unto glory; particularly it is deſigned to eſtabliſh them who 
ſtand, to gain an offending brother unto repentance, and to ſave 
his ſoul in the day of the Lord Jeſus, 1 Tim. v. 20. 1 Cor, v. 
5. Jude 22,23. Now this we maintain as an undoubted maxim, 
that human inſtitutions can but produce human effects; and 
whatſoever hath a ſpiritual efficacy muſt of neceſſity have a di- 
vine original. Since therefore church-order is deſigned for ſu- 
pernatural ends, and in the nature of a mean, to derive divine 
bleſſings on the church, it muſt be inſtituted by God himſelf, 

4. The very particular account given us in ſcripture, of the 
officers, ordinances, and procedures in the Chriſtian church, as 
will be obſerved afterwards, exhibits all which we conceive to 
be eſſential to the exerciſe of government, in the Chriſtian 

church. 

5. To all that is ſaid, I ſhall ſubjoin another proof only, drawn 
from the general, I may ſay, univerſal conſent of the churches, 

Can it be refuſed, that, in fact, every order endeavour to haul 
over 
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over the ſcriptures to favour their plan? Is it not as true in this, 
29 in other caſes reſpecting religion, that the Bible is ** Liber in 
« quo qætit ſua dogmata quiſque ; atque in quo reperit dogmata 
quifhue ſua ? IF there are exceptions, are they not rather indi- 
vidual perſons, than whole churches? And, I may add, are they 
not viſibly attached to a party, whoſe canfe, to their honeſt 
minds, ſeems to be incapable of a juſt defence on ſeripture· 
grotmds? But however we may applaud their hoôneſty, we dare 
not commend the goodneſs of their temper, as an intũtablè pat - 
tern; being ſo derogatory from ee due to the oracles 
of God. 
| CHAP. VII. 

J E cannot imagine, that our God, who is not the author 

ol confuſion, has given” a ſanction to more forms of 
order and government in his houſe, than one. A remark ſo 
evident, that to attempt a proof or illuſtration of it, would 
baly to darken-wifdom, with words without knowledge. 

We grant there was an extraordinary power committed by 
Chriſt unto his apoſtles ; but maintain, that this power was to 
ceaſe; being extraordinary in ĩts kind, and peculiar to their per- 

ſons, and properly antecedent to the exiſtence of any church- 
ſtate. Their office could admit of no ſucceſſion. We may be 
aſſured of this, by attending to the n requiſite to 
the —— power and office; ſuch as, 
An immediate perſonal call from Chriſt — Gal. i. 1. 

2. A commiſtion--equally extenſive, to all nations, for their 
converſion, Mark xvi. 15. and to all the churches equally for 
their edification, 1 Cor. vii. 17. So that the notion of James 
being biſhop of Jeruſalem, and Peter of Rome, is ridiculous 
nonſenſe, utterly incompatible with their apoſtolical character. 

3. Authority in all churches, in their own perſont, compre- 
hending all that power, which, in the ordinary conſtitution of 
churches, is competent to'many individuals, 2 Cor. xiii. 10. 

4. The poſſeſſing of extraordinary gifts ; as infallibility in teach. 
ing, working of miracles, and ſpeaking with tongues, 2 Cor. 
xii. 12. 


Theſe 
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Theſe things conſidered, it is plaip \their office was peculiar, 
perſonal, and extraordinary. We muſt not therefore preſume to 
imagine that it was deſigned for continuance by ſucceſfion. 


But though all that was extraordinary in their office had a pe- 


riod, it does not follow, that the ordinances which adminiſter to 
the faith and order of the goſpel are now ſet aſide. No; the 
ſecurity for their being continually uſed is infallible, If. lix. 21. 


Pfal. Ixxii. 17. Matth. xvi, 18. and xxviii 20. A church is to 


be preſerved in the world ; office-bearers are to be employed 
in it; and a form of ceconomy ſuitable to her condition, and 
the nature of the diſpenſation which ſhe is under, is to 'be 
kept up, till the Saviour be revealed from heaven, at the con- 
ſummation of all things. He that ſet in the church prophets 

and apoſtles, has ſet paſtors and teachers alſo ; and when the 
office of the former is ſuperſeded, the office of the latter till 
continues, and will remain, by divine appointment, till «ue 
ALL come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meaſure of the ſtature 
of the fulneſs of Chriſt, Eph. iv. 13. This glorious end will not 


de obtained, till all who are predeſtinated, have been called, 


juſtified, and glorified. All which concerus the glory of God, 
and the proſperity and honour of the church, is unerringly and 
unalterably ſettled in the word of God, which is not yea and nay. 
It does not accommadate its doctrines to fucceedipg periods of 
time; nor to the changing tempers, humours, or faſhions of 


place: like its divine Author, uh a. 
and for ever. 
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T is a queſtion of vaſt conſequence in the preſent argument, 
and deſerves all our attention; What is the proper form 


and order of the goſpel-church? and in what manner, and by 


what perſons is her diſcipline to be exerciſed? Whatever is wor- 
thy of notice in the ſeveral anſwers to this inquiry, runs into 


one or other of theſe well-known ſyſtems, viz, Eyiſcopycy,, Preſ- 
bytery, * | When 


1 
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When I emen the cate, I mmm the truth, 
fe each of theſe ſyſtems. -- 1 

Epiſcopacy is a ſyſtem of edueck-yoverntnent by thi dioceſan 
biſhops, who have the whole power of ordination and juriſdic- 
tion lodged i in their own hand ſolely, to be exerciſed by them, 
with or without the advice of preſbyters, who ate allowed a 
power to adviſe and conſult. only; but not to decree and decide. 

Preſbytery is a ſyſtem which aſcribes the whole rule of the 
church to preſbyters, exerciſing their power in connection, with- 
out any ſuperiority of one to another. And, where there is occaſion 
and opportunity, theſe connections, in which their office rule is 
exerciſed, are ſeſſional, claſſical, and ſynodical, in a n ſub- 
ordination. to one another. 

Independency is a ſyſtem which makes every congregation, 
aſſembling for ſtated acts of church-fellowſhip in one place, a 
diſtin church, and aſcribes to every ſuch congregational church, 
a complete power of juriſdiction within itſelf, independent of any 
authority without it, or in connection with it. Some of them 
agree with Preſbyterians, in limiting the exerciſe of authoritative 
rule, ſo far, as to confine-it to elders in the church; but the | 
greater part of them plead, that it nee to the community of the. 
faithful, as iel. 

I ſhall endeavour, by a careful mttention-its: the word of 
God, to bring; out an impartial A about the merits of 
each cauſe. % 10114 t 

The eaſieſt and faireſt, wethod of aiocteding | in this enquiry 
ſeems to be this : to examine what officers Chriſt hath ſet for 
continued uſe in his church ; and what powers he hath conferred 
on them for her edification. If we can preciſely determine theſe 
with ſcripture-evidence, the controverſy muſt reſt on that deter- 
mination. The law of God we hold to be ſo ſacred, that it 
h ought not to be altered, on. any pretence, Prov. xxx. 6. and ſo 
holy, juſt, and good, that it can never be neglected, tranſgreſſed, 
or deſpiſed, without a grievous crime, If, viii. 20. Under theſe 
convictions, the moſt unbiaſſed attention to its deciſions, with- 
out favour to any party, is highly neceſſary. 


To begin with dioceſan biſhops : it mat be owned, that we 
read 
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read of the inſtitution, qualifications, and duties of 5i/bops, in 
many places of ſcripture; Acts xx. 28. 1 Tim. iii. 1—7. 
Tit. 1. 7, 8, 9. and in many others. But that theſe were dio- 
ceſans, who hatl no immediate connection with one congregation, 
but had the charge of many congregations equally, and the whole 
power of juriſdiftion in them veſted in their own perſons, is 
more, and a great deal more, than we are able to ſee in the fore- 
cited, or indeed in all the other paſſages which refer to biſhops, de - 
ſignation or office. We are ſure, that in many places of ſcripture, 
biſhop and preſbyter are ſynonimous; but as for this dioceſa- 
niſm, we know not whence it is. We conceive the ſcripture ap- 
plies the ſame names, ailigns the ſame functions, enjoins the ſame 
duties, and requires the ſame qualifications, equally, without any 
diſtinction, of biſhops, and preſbyters, or elders. 

1. Becauſe the apoſtle, after deſcribing the qualifications of 
elders, Tit. i. 5, 6. ſubjoins this reaſon for inſiſting on theſe qua- 
lifications, verſ. 7. For a 4i/bop muſt be blameleſs, c. Grant 
that theſe characters denote the /ame perſon, and the reaſoning 
is concluſive and convincing ; ſuppoſe them to deſcribe offices 
of different orders, and > I be quite I 
incoherent. 

2. There were many biſhops i in the city of Philippi, at leaſt 
more than one, Phil. i. 1. not dioceſan biſhops, I hope ; two 
or three cities, ſuch as Philippi, are known to be little enough 
for one of the leaſt of them *, 


„ The humorous and atyrical Heekeringill has obſerved, that our wiſe men 
of England have made our Engliſh biſhoprics out of two words in Tit. i. 5. 
Lr o in every city, ill underſtood: the text runs in theſe words, Or- 
© dain elders in every city, as I appointed thee.” Cities and biſhoprics muſt be 
convertible terms; and hence a ſmall place is ſometimes made a city ; and, be- 
cauſe there muſt be one, and only one biſhop in every city, if another place, ten 
times as large, happen not to be an Epiſcopal fee, it muſt not be called a city, 
but a town. He illuſtrates this, by comparing the ſmall city of Carliſle, with 
the large town of Colcheſter. But, as he obſerves, it is a little againſt theſe 
ingenious conceits—That the perſons to be ordained were {wgzoCuregor, ] 
elders; that more than one of them were to be ordained in every fingle city ;— 
and that [xopn,] a village, and [,] a city, are promiſcuouſly uſed by 

F | . ſacred 


R 
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3. The elders of the church of Epheſus are, in direct terms, 
called [Emixov] biſhops, Acts xx, 17. 28. compared. 

4. When the apoſtle Peter writes to the ELD gzs of the churches, 
he charges them in theſe words, 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, 3. Feed the 

© flock of God which is among you, [ Ex i M], taking the 
© overſight, (or exerciſing the office of biſhops over them), not 
© as: being lords over God's heritage, but being enſamples to the 
«© flock.' From the whole, we gather, that, according to the de- 
ſign and meaning of the Holy Ghoſt, elders and biſhops are the 
The keeneſt advocates for Epiſcqpacy are ſo little in one ano- 
ther's ſecrets ; or, perhaps, ſo galled between Popery and Preſ- 
bytery, that their moſt accurate and cautious caſuiſts have in- 
curred very odious imputations in making their defences againſt 
both. They maintain their cauſe againſt Preſbyterians with the 
very ſame reaſons which the Catholics had uſed againſt them- 
ſelves: and, if the Catholics thereupon claim their friendſhip, 
and retort their own arguments, they gravely retract, and fur- 
niſh an anſwer to the Catholic, which effectually gives up all 
that the Preſbyterian demands in the conteſt about dioceſan 
Epiſcopacy, and ſtrongly ſupports all that he affirms. It has 
been alledged, that they ſhift ſides, and uſe the enemies armour, 
occaſionally, in the field of this controverſy : and, though I 
believe there is good enough reaſon to ſay ſo, I dare not be ſo 
ungenerous or - unjuſt, as to impute this inconſtancy to a diſ- 
honeſt, mean, or bad principle. They are too eminent and 
honourable to be guilty of any thing ſo baſe, if they were con- 
ſcious of it. But what can they do ? Engaged, as they are, in 
defending a cauſe which is fundamentally the ſame with that 
which is confeſſed at Rome; they are under a fatal neceſſity of 
betraying it, whenever they vindicate themſelves againſt the at- 
tacks of thoſe who would compel them upon their own princi- 


ſacred and profane writers, 1 Chron. iv. 32. The villages were, Etam, Sc. 
—five cities. Compare Luke ii. 4. with John vii. 42. what is called [mas] 
a city, in the one, is called [ x0pan, ] a town, or village, in the other. It is 
plain, the ridiculous diſtinction was not coined in the apoſtolic age; but has 


been invented to help out a deſperate cauſe, 
| ples, 
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ples, to return and acknowledge their allegiance to the Roman * 
ſee: and while they rigorouſly defend the honour of their own 
ſyſtem againſt diſſenters, they demoliſh the bulwark which they 
had been at ſo great pains to raiſe up for their ſecurity againſt 
Rome, It is undeniably true, whatever be the cauſe of it, that 
their language is confounded, and their champions, like the 
young men belonging to Joab and Abner, catch every one his 
fellow by the head, and thruſt their ſwords in their fellows ſides, 
and ſo they fall down together. This is not a looſe, unſupported 
aſſertion. It is clear from facts which need no proof. Whoever 
would fatisfy his curioſity, without much labour or loſs of time, 
in reviewing the hiſtory and progreſs of this unnatural inteſtine 
war, in the communion of Proteſtant Prelacy, under the con- 
duct of her moſt zealous and ſenſible writers, will find an uſeful 
guide in * Ayton's Appendix, ſubjoined to his book on the ori- 
« {inal conſtitution of the Chriſtian church;“ or in © Jamie- 
« ſon's ſum of the Epiſcopal controverſy.” In both theſe pieces, - 
the reader will ſee the moſt renowned writers in the cauſe of "2 
Prelacy, building up and throwing down, whatever has any 
tolerable ſhew of kindneſs to the divine right of dioceſan Epiſco- 
pacy.* And if the divine right of this ſyſtem is ſo doubtful, 
even in the judgment of its heartieſt friends, what can be ſaid 
for the higheſt dignities of the order? If it be ſo queſtionable, 
whether the dioceſan biſhop is from heaven, or of men ; it is 
ſtill more reaſonable to doubt, whether the office of archbiſhops 
has any higher authority, than the wiſdom of the flen. 
But as I am fully ſatisfied the dioceſan's character is wholly 
unknown to the holy ſcriptures ; every inquiry about his quali- 
fications, powers, and office, is entirely ſuperſeded. 


# I would bag leave to obferve farther, that the reader will find rhis argu- 
ment upon the head of Dioceſun Epiſcopacy, treated in a conciſe but maſt judi- 
- cious manner, in a late publication at Edinburgh in the year 1767, intitled, 
Letters on the Conflitution, Government, and Diſcipline, of the Chriflian Church, 
Letter VII. The whole piece well deſerves the attention of all the friends of 


Practical piety, 
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36 THE EXERCISE OF CHURCH-GOVERNMENT 


CHAP. IX. 


The Exerciſe of Church- government is committed to Elders : who are 


of two kinds ; fuch as both teach and rule, and fuch as rule, but do 
HE word elder was frequently uſed among the Jews, and 
from them it ſeems to have been adopted into the Chriſ- 


tian church. The beſt way to aſcertain its preciſe ſigniſication, 
-will be to enquire, in what ſenſe it is uſed by Moſes and the pro- 


phets. In every language, an elder, when it is taken properly 
without any figure, is a term which reſpects age. Men of age, 


from long experience, extenſive obſervation, and juſt reflections, 
were ſuppoſed to know more than the reſt of mankind, and ac- 
.cordingly, in ancient times, were preferred in offices of public 


truſt, to the more youthful and unexperienced. In time, this 
title of dignity and truſt, whenever it was uſed in a figurative 
meaning, came to be appropriated to them, who preſided in, or 
ruled over, any ſociety, and executed its laws. h 
But it is never uſed, in the word of God, to ſignify an ab/olute, 
fupreme ruler ; it is invariably applied to an inferior, ſubordinate 


_ euthority, and miniſterial power. Kings and princes are no where 


called elders ; though it is very uſual to call, by this name, men 


who are placed in authority under them: hence we read of the 


elders of the land of - Egypt,—of Succoth,,—of Jabeſh,—of Beth- 
lehem,—of Ifrael, &c. &c. This name ſtill deſcribes a very re- 
ſpectable body of magiſtrates, in every corporation - town through 
England, called aldermen, or elder- men. And the ancient me- 
taphorical uſe of the word is ſtill preſerved in many of the mo- 
dern languages, wherein Seigneur, Signior, and ſuch like words, 
which differ according to the idiom and diale& only of the caun- 
try, ſignify lord, which is a name of authority and power. It is 
evident, theſe words are only corruptions of the Latin word 
ſenior, or elder. This defignation is applied to perſons indif- 
ferently, whether veſted with civil or eccleſiaſtical authority. 
There were elders of the prieſts who miniſtered before the Lord, 
as. well as elders of the land of Egypt. We find elders frequently 

| mentioned 
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mentioned in the New Teſtament, where the word is generally * 
applied, in diſtinction from the body of the people, to a particu- 
lar order of men, who were ſet apart to the ſpecial work of over - 
ſeeing and ruling the flock of God. Dr. Owen juſtly obſerves, 
that © the rule and government of the church, or the execution of 
« the authority of Chrift therein, is in the hand of the elders. * t 
« elders in office have rule, and none have rule but elders... As fach, 
rule doth belong to them. The apoſtles, by virtue of their 
« eſpecial office, were intruſted with all church-power ; but there- 
fore they were elders alſo; 1 Pet. v. 1. 2 John 1. 3 John 1. 
« See Acts xx). 17. 1 Tim. v. 17. They are /ome of them, on 
other accounts, called bi/bops, paſtors, teachers, miniſters, guides; 
- 4 but what belongs unto any of them, in point of rule, or what 

« intereſt they have therein, it belongs unto them as elders, and 
« not otherwiſe, Acts xx. 17. 28.” See his True Nature of a 
Gel- church, p. 128. 129. 

In the aſſembly's Directory for Church-government, they ſay, 
« It is agreeable to, and, warranted by, the word of God, that 
„ ſome others, beſides the miniſters of the word, be church- 
« governors, to join with the miniſters of the church; which 
« officers reformed churches commonly call elders.” This is a 
fundamental article of preſbytery; and though it bas been warm- 
ly oppoſed, I hope to be able to ſhow, that it is no human in- 
vention, but the doctrine of the Holy Ghoſt, who has diſtin- 
guiſhed the office of elders into two ſorts ; namely, thoſe who 
are called both to teach and to rule in the church, and thoſe who 
are called to rule only. 

To illuſtrate and eſtabliſh what I have juſt now: affirmed, it 
will be proper to follow this method. 

1. To explain the qualifications,—call,—and office-duties of 
the elder who both teacheth and ruleth: 


2. To fate the ſcriptural authority for the office of the elder 
who is called to rule and govern only. 


3. To lay down the qualifications,—call,—and office-duties of 
this ruling elder. 


4. To ſhow that the original conſtitution of the apoſtolic 
churches lodged all the exerciſe of their government in the hand 
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of theſe two claſſes of elders, acting unitedly, with equal autho- 
rity, in ſubordinate courts. 

5. To repreſent the advantages of this method of exerciſing 


church- government: and 
6. To deſcribe the qualifications, call. - and office · duties of 


the deacon. 


A clear diſcuſſion of theſe points will explain all that is neceſ. 
fary to enable us to apprehend, in a proper light, the conſtitu- 
tional 8 of the — ſyſtem. 


CHAP. X. 


The 2ualifications, Call, and Office-duties of the Elders, who 8 
in the Word and Doctrine. 


2 any man aſk, by what authority miniſters labour in the 
word and doctrine? the anſwer is, that Chriſt appointed | 
mem; and fo it hath ſeemed good in his ſight, that he might, 
by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, ſave them that believe, 1 Cor. i. 


21. Wherever churches were gathered, paſtors and teachers 


were appointed, Acts xiv. 23. Faith, without which it is im- 
poflible to pleaſe God, cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
$* word of God.“ But how ſhall men hear without preachers? 
Rom. x. 14. 15. 17. They are commanded and encouraged to 
this honourable work, Matth. xxviii. 19, 20. And, 

Without examining the divine right of a goſpel-miniftry, 
which, I am fully ſatisfied, may be eftabliſhed with all the advan- 
tages of a demonſtration which any thing of the kind will admit 
of; J ſhall endeavour to explain, (1.) The qualifications : (2.) 
The call; and, (3.) The office- duties of the teaching elder. 


SECT. I. 
The 2ualifications of the Elders who labour in the Word and Doctrine. 


EY muſt be furniſhed with proper endowments, to diſ- 
poſe and make them fit for that office, The ſervant muſt, 
in a meaſure, be like his Maſter, who is the good Shepherd, and 


whoſe paſtoral qualifications are an example and pattern to all 
| thoſe, 
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thoſe, whom, under him, he calls unto the ſame office. Without 
| ſome prevailing conformity to him herein, no man can aſſure 
his own conſcience, or fatisfy the church of God, that he is law- 
fully called unto this office. The qualifications of Jeſus the g 
Shepherd are referable to five heads. 

1. He was furniſhed with ſpiritual gifts and abilities by un- 
' meaſurable communications of the Holy Ghoſt, fitting him for 
the diſcharge of his office, If. xi. 2. 3. and lxi. 1. 2. 3. Luke iv. 
14. And this in a meaſure is required in every inferior paſtor, 
Eph. iv. 7.—11. ä 

2. — "as and love to his ſheep conſtitute a miniog part 
of the character of this good Shepherd. He laid down his life 
for his ſheep, John x. 11. 14. 15. 16. The fame love to the 
eternal intereſts of the ſouls of men, in a meaſure, ſhould con- 
ſtrain them who feed under Chriſt, to take on them the paſtoral 
office : without this qualification, they are but hirelings, and 
cannot care for the flock. 

3. Continual attention to the Gate of his Rock was scher w- 
markable endowment of Jeſus the good Shepherd, who laid down 
his life for his ſheep ; of him who waters his vineyard every mo- 
ment, and keeps it night and day, that none may hurt it ; who 
never ſlumbers nor ſleeps; and who will loſe none of them 
whom the Father hath given him. Some meaſure of the fame 
temper is a neceſſary endowment of every ſhepherd employed by 
Chriſt to feed his ſheep and his lambs. He muſt travail, as in 
birth, till Chriſt be formed in his hearers; muſt be inſtant in 
ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, omitting no opportunity of diſpenſing 
every ordinance in its place; muſt adminiſter perſonal admoni- 
tion, exhortation, comfort, reproof, or inſtruction, as the caſe of 
individuals ſeems to require. His defign in all this ſhould be, to 
keep them from evil; and to preſent them faultleſs before Jeſus 
Chriſt, at his ſecond coming. 

4. Zeal for the glory of God, in his whole miniftry, and in 
all the aims of it, animated the great and good Shepherd, John 
ji. 17, The manner of expreſſion bears, that his zeal was alto- 
gether inexpreſſible. In this alſo inferior ſhepherds ſhould imai- 
tate their bleſſed Maſter, Gal. iv, 48. Rev. ili. 19. The want 
of 
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of-this accounts for the deadneſs, unfaithfulnebs, and unfruitfule 


neſs of a goſpeE-miniſtry in the world. 

F. Jeſus was in himſelf abſolutely holy, harmleſs, undefiled, 
and ſeparate from finners, Heb, vii. 26. This, in ſome degree 
of eminency, ſhould adorn the nn of theſe who miniſter 
in the church, 2 Tim. 11. 21. 

Theſe are amiable and characteriſtic ee of goſpel · 
miniſters: to want all appearance of them, urterly diſqualifies 
for the miniſterial office; and to poſſeſs them in a low degree, 
derogates in the ſame proportion from eminency in their cha- 


8 ECT. II. 
e Call of teaching Elders to their Office. 


LL that is neceſſary to be ſaid on this may be reduced into 
two heads, the neceſſity, and nature of their call. 

I. With reſpe to the neceſſity of a call to the miniſtry, we 
affirm, that no man can, or may, take this office upon him, or 
diſcharge the peculiar duties of it, with authority, unleſs he be 
called and ſet apart thereunto, according to the mind of Chriſt. 
However wt os this aſſertion may be, we dare not yield 
it up.. For, 

1. Chriſt, in his own bebe, and by his authority, was the 
Author of this office, Eph. iv. 11. 12. : 

2. He appointed it to continue in the church till the conſum- 
mation of all things, Eph. iv. 13. Matth. xxviii. 20. 

3. He laid the whole weight of the order, rule, and edification 
of his church upon it, Acts xx. 28. 1 Pet. v. 1. 2. 3. 

4. He hath enj6ined the church to honour and obey thoſe who 


enjoy and exerciſe it, 1 Tim. v. 17. Heb. xiii. 7. 17. 


5. He hath connected ſuch power and authority with this 
office, as none can take to themſelves, Matth. xviii. 18. a 
6. He hath appointed a e eee ee gere *rvgAE 
we ſhall ſee immediately. 

7. He hath committed an accountable truſt unto thoſe . 
dertake it, Col. iv. 17. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 5 

8. He hath granted ſpecial promiſes of preſent aſſiſtance, and 
x of 
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1 Pet. v. 4. And laſtly, 

9. The general force of that rule, Heb. v. 4. intimates, et 
none ought to undertake any ſacred office without a divine call. 

When theſe things are conſidered in their united weight and 
evidence, it is plain, and I cannot forbear repeating it, that no 
man may take this office upon bim, or diſcharge its peculiar du- 
ties, without a regular call. | 

IT. The nature of that call to the paſtoral office, which we 
eſteem regular, may be taken up in two things, which may be 
called its conſtituent parts, election and ordination. Neither more 
nor leſs is required to the call we ſpeak of. 

1. Election is eſſential, in ordinary officers, to a regular call to 
the office of a goſpel- miniſtry. By this we mean, that act of 
the whole church, including the brotherhood with the elders, 
whereby they chooſe a perſon whom they know, and have tried, 
and found, upon trial, meetly qualified, in point of capacity, 
piety, and prudence, to diſcharge the ſeveral duties of the paſto · 
ral office to their edification, - and invite him, (as the man af 
Macedonia in a viſion invited Paul), to come and help them in 
the ſervice of the goſpel. Concurrence in the choice by com- 
mon ſuffrage, is no act of church-authority,.or office. power, but 
is highly neceſſary on many conſiderations ; at leaſt, the concur · 
rence of the greater part of that congregation, where the labour 
of the paſtor are to be employed, is very requiſite, Of all the 
ways of calling men to office, under the Old or New Teſtament, 
one only remains for the ordinary continuation of the church. 
Since the apoſtles and evangeliſts, none are immediately choſen 
by God ; fince the Levitical prieſthood was aboliſhed, none ſue- 
ceed to office-power in the church by carnal generation ; theſe, 
therefore, who labour in the goſpel, muſt be called to officiate in 
a public ſtation, by choice and election. 

However common it is become, in our times, to ſupply vacant 
churches with miniſters upon the ground of à patron's preſenta- 
tion, who is ſuppoſed to have a title to diſpoſe of the temporali- 
ties in a pariſh; we are ſure, that from the beginning it was not 
1o, It is no ſmall prejudice to this cauſe, as it is commonly un- 
| 1 deerſtood 
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derſtood and managed, that it is not even pretended by its friends, 
to have any countenance in the word of God. It is infinitely 
removed from the faith and order of the goſpel-church, which 
ſtand not in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God. The 
weapons of the Chriſtian warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God. The champions for patronage have been fre- 
quently challenged to put on this armour of light, and venture 
the ifſue of their favourite ſcheme, on the clear, impartial, and 
deciſive teſtimony of the word: but theſe good-natured gentle- 
men decline to uſe this ſword of the Spirit, perhaps, becauſe ſome 
of them have not proved it, and others, who are better acquaint- 
ed with the nature of it, apprehend, with ſome reaſon, that it is 
more likely to wound their own cauſe, than to defend from the 
attacks of the adverſary. They content themſelves with weapons 
of their own warfare, which are carnal, not ſpiritual; and 
mighty, not through God, but through men, who ſeek to raiſe a 
monument to their fame, or promote mean intereſted ſchemes 
by their preſentations, at-the great hazard, if not the certain and 
grievous loſs, of the edification of precious and immortal fouls. 
If they appeal to reaſon ; we are not afraid to maintain our 
cauſe at her venerable bar, and could, upon this queſtion, cheer- 
fully ſubmit to her impartial ſentence ; Whether, on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the church is wholly a ſpiritual kingdom, ſubject to 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt only, who hath, by his authority, ſet pro- 
per officers in her ; and privileged her with a total exemption, 
in her church-capacity, from the arbitrary diftates and impoſi- 
tions of men; and hath particularly directed her managements 
and conduct, with a conſtant regard to general edification, 
through the proper uſe of his own inſtitutions: whether, I ſay, 
on the ſuppoſition of all theſe things, it is reaſonable to allow a 
patron a power of introducing a man to a paſtoral relation in a 
pariſh, upon the conſideration of the ſaid patron's worldly inte- 
reſt in that pariſh, which, in the nature of things, is merely 
accidental, and foreign, to her conſtitution as a church? If the 
brethren, as men, have a natural right, to judge, with whom they 
would intruſt the care of their health and eſtates; and if they 
may lawfully chooſe and employ for themſelves, according to 
8 ö their 
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their own judgment, with what propriety can they, as Chriftians, 
be robbed of the more intereſting privilege of judging and 
chooſing, in concerns of a ſpiritual nature? If diſguſt, diſſention, 
or even rebellion itſelf, might neceſſarily flow from men's having 
their natural privileges wreſted out of their hands ; can approba- 
tion, unanimity, and obedience be expected, if their Chriftian pri- 
vileges ſhould be wantonly extorted from them ? 

I know the reaſon commonly affigned, is the indiſpenſable 
force of the civil law, which gives the legal patron an indiſput- 
able right to exerciſe an abſolute power in preſenting a miniſter. 
So far as this reſpects the eſtabliſhed church in Scotland, it is 
quite from the purpoſe: of the perſons, who are weak or baſe 
enough to plead it, as is juſtly obſerved by the ingenious author 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Characteriſtics, who ſays, © The law main- 
„ tains its own ground, as far as it goes, and is irreſiſtible; 
« the only queſtion is, How we (that is, the church-judicatories) 
„ ſhall act as to what is left to us to determine: if the law hin- 
« dered us to determine on any fide we pleaſe, ſuch cauſes never 
© would come before us. And it is moſt certain that all the 
miſchievous conſequences of the patronage · act in that part of 
the united kingdom, muſt be imputed to the cowardice or con- 
nivance of a prevailing party in that church, The way to ſup- 
port their conſtitutional independency, has been again and again 
pointed out to them, and diſregarded, See the preface to 
M-Ewen's Eſſays, 2 vols. printed at Edinburgh, 1767. 

Some who look on preſentation-calls with the utmoſt diſlike, 
have ſtruck out another method, which is no leſs alarming to 
Chriſtian liberty, and, if proſecuted, might produce as bad con- 
ſequences. They are not content to allow eccleſiaſtical conſiſto- 
ries the right of licenfing and qrdaining public teachers, a right 
which certainly belongs to them, Acts xiii, 1, 2, 3. They, 
moreover, lodge in their hand, the right of electing paſtors, and 
determining their labours to particular congregations. But fram 
the beginning it was not ſo, Acts i. 15.—26. and vi. 1,—6. and 
xiv. 23. This ſcheme when it falls to be managed by a corrupt 
party, is well calculated to promote the worſt deſigns ; at beſt, 
it is a robbery on the privileges of the Chriſtian people, and an 
G 2 invaſion 
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invaſion of their juſt rights. The diſciples proceeded with a power 
exerciſed equally by them all, in chooſing a ſucceſſor to Judas, to 
be a witneſs of our Lord's reſurrection; and the multitude of the 
diſciples looked out among them, by the direction of the twelve 
apoſtles, ſeven men of honeſt report, full of the Holy Ghoſt and 
wiſdom, whom they appointed to ſerve tables. Theſe diſciples were 
afterwards called Chriſtians; fo that to be a Chriſtian and a dif- 
eiple was the ſame thing, and conſequently the diſciples were not 
church-officers. Moreover, it is expreſsly ſaid, that the whole 
multitude of theſe diſciples choſe ſeven of their number to be 
deacons, whom they ſet before the apoſtles, and when they (the 
apoſtles) had prayed, they laid their hands on them, Acts vi. 
8, 6. The brethren looked them out, and made the return of 
their election; and the twelve appointed them over their buſi- 
neſs, by authoritative ordination, verſ. 3. And the reaſoning is 
good from the leſs to the greater, If deacons were choſen, 
neither by a ſingle man, nor by a church-judicatory ; but by the 
whole multitude of the diſciples ; it is, at leaſt, as reaſonable, 
that paſtors and teachers be choſen to particular congregations, 
by a free popular election *. 


* I do even affirm, that the people's choice or conſent is eſſentially neceſſary to 
the paſtoral relation : for as no man can be the member of a congregation which 
is under a particular paſtor, without his own conſent ; ſo neither can any man be 
a paſtor, or perform the work of a paſtor, to a people who do not voluntarily 
conſent to commit themſelves to his paſtoral inſpection and conduct. That the 
goſpel-church is a voluntary ſociety, in oppoſition to all external compulſion 
and impoſitions whatever, is one of the eſſential principles of her conftitutian. 
And therefore, if the people be capable of a free choice 1 if God, and reaſon, 
and ſcripture give them this right, by natural neceſſary inference, and expreſs 
declaration; if all the churches, conſtituted and guided by ſcriptural, apoſtolical 
rules, have always, hitherto, choſen, and do Rill ſo choaſe their own paſtors : if 
it be eſſential to the paſtoral relation, and to the right diſcharge of its duties 
and, if no people, regardful of God, and their own true ſpiritual, everlaſting in- 
tereſts, can give up this right, and none can warrantably e and invade it — 
if theſe things be ſo, as they certaizly are; how ſtrong and obvious is the 
conſequence, that it belongs to Chriſtian congregations to chooſe their own 
paſtors, or, AT LEAST, to conſent cordially to the Choice which is made for 
them ? 

The 
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The choice of the multitude of the diſciples was neceſſary, but 
pot the whole which was neceſſary, to inveſt-the deacons wick 
their office; for being choſen by their brethren, they were ap- 
pointed by the twelve apoſtles. We alſo plead, 

2. That ordination is another conſtituent part of a miniſterial 
call. This follows upon election, and is an orderly ſeparating 
to the miniſtry, ſuch men as the Holy Ghoſt appears to have 
called. It is the ſolemn introduction, or inveſtiture of them 
who are found to be duly qualified, into the miniſterial office, 
by ſignificant, appointed actions, in the name and autho- 
rity of Chriſt, The er and power are from Chrif, the king 
and head of his church : ordination is aun * 
delivery of them, by his inffruments. 

It le te e ee ee ws e 
conveying this office; or, in other words, who are authorized 
to ordain miniſters. Every ſecular perſon or perſons muſt be 
excluded; and the right confined to elders. Ordinis eft ordinare, 
faith the great primate Uſher; that is, It belongs to order only 
to ordain. If our rule for ordination to the miniſtry be the 

New Teſtament, as it undoubtedly is, where is there any direction, 
any command, any example, of the people's ordaining miniſters ? 
The conveyance of this office to others, is a part of the truſt 
which Chriſt hath committed to miniſters, in their commiſſion, 
2 Tim. ii. 2. 

However zealous ſome have been, to eſtabliſh the ſcriptural 
warrant for dioceſan Epiſcopal-ordination, we are well ſupported 
in referring it to the Preſbytery only, or bench of aſſembled elders, 
conſtituted in the name of Chriſt, 1 Tim. iv. 14. Acts xiii. 1, 
2, 3, and xiv. 23. And we are aſſured, every attempt to ſupport 
Epiſcopal-ordination, as diſtin from this, muſt be unſucceſsful. 

Apoſtolic ordination was performed, by prayer, and faſting, 
and impoſition of hands, and commending them to the Lord. 
Their ordination was not gone about as a trifling matter, but 
upon mature confideration, and with a juſt concern of mind for 
the honour of Chriſt, and for 3 
— It was ſolemnized, 

| With projer to God in behalf of his church, and of the candi. 

dates 
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dates to be ordained. The ordainers prayed ſuitably to the na- 
ture of the caſe, and the intereſt of each party in the weighy 
tranſaction. Conjunct, importunate prayer, on ſuch occaſions, 
is very neceſſary, both as it is the great ſanctifying means of 
every duty and enjoyment, and as it is an eſſential part of public 
worſhip. a 
VPViib faſting, as well as prayer, to give the greater compoſure 
to their minds, and elevation, as well as ardour of heart, to their 
devotion : for h is the proper end of faſting, and renders it an 
holy and divine fervice. Before our bleſſed Lord began his pub- 
lic miniſtry, he fa/ted forty days and forty nights, Matth. iv. 2. 
17. And before he choſe his twelve apoſtles, he ſpent the whole 
night in prayer to God, Luke vi. 12, 13. When Paul and Bar- 
nabas were ſeparated to the miniſtry among the Gentiles, it was 
by prayer and faſting, Acis xiii, a, 3, And when they ordained 
elders in every church, they prayed and fafted, Acts xiv. 23. 

With impoſition of hands, which js a particular ſign of ordina» 
tion to the miniſtry. Without all diſpute, this ſign was uſed in 
the apoſtolic age: when the apoſtles had prayed, they laid their 
hands on the deacons, Acts vi. 6. When Paul and Barnabas 
were ſeparated for the work whereunto the Holy Ghoſt called 
them, their brethren faſted, prayed, and /aid hands en them, 
Acts xiii. 2. 3. The hands of the preſbytery were [aid on Timo- 
thy, 1 Tim. iv. 14. And he is directed to ordain others to the mi. 
niſtry, by the /ame /ign, 1 Tim. v, 23. I cannot ſee good reaſon 
to believe, that this is one of the primitive ceremonies which 
through length of time, is worn out of uſe or Jaid afide, becauſe 
it was a ſign of ſomething extraordinary, which has naw ceaſed, 
It is readily granted, that through the laying on of the apoſtles 
hands tlie Holy Ghoſt was given, Acts viii. 18. ; and that they 
laid their hands on the ſick, and they were healed, Mark xvi. 19. 
But was this all the uſe of laying hands on perſans? None wha 
knows what he ſays will ſay ſo: for it was ſometimes a token of 
bleſſing, in diſtinction from both; as we read Mark x, 16. 
« Jeſus took the children up in his arms, put his hands upon 
© them, and bleſſed them.” When we uſe this form of ordination, 
wg do not intend it as a ſign of conveying any extraordinary 


miraculoug 
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miraculous gifts; nor as a viſible token of inviſible ſaving orace; 
nor as an actual conveyance of miniſterial power. But we uſe 
it, only as a ſignificant fign of the ſeparation of the perſon or- 
dained to the miniſterial function. Hereby the elders who ordain, 
teſtify, that they approve, and defire a bleſſing on, thoſe whom they 
admit to the fellowſhip of the goſpel. In this view of it, I 
conceive, it may and ought to be uſed in every age. It is cer- 
tainly moſt natural to underſtand the laying on of hands, which is 
mentioned, 1 Tim. v. 22. Lay hands ſuddenly on no man, 
in this light. All who acknowledge a ſtanding miniftry to be a 
divine inftitution, allow that ordination is ſpoken of in theſe 
words. To lay hands upon one, is to ordain him. The reaſon 
muſt be this, That in ordaining miniſters, it was uſual to lay 
hands upon them. But may not our apoſtle uſe this manner 
of ſpeech, becauſe Timothy, being himſelf furniſhed with 
ſome remarkably eminent gifts of the Spirit, communicated them 
while he ordained, by laying on nts hands? I apprehend the 
conjecture is both daring and groundleſs: for it is not ſup- 
ported, either by the text or context ; and, I think, the words 
will not admit it. The extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were 
not properly under the controul of revealed laws, or ſubject to 
human direction. The perſon who wrought the miracle, and the 
perſons on whom it was performed, or in whoſe favour it was 
wrought, had reſpectively a divine, ſupernatural impreſſion rela- 
tive to it, which was attended with a certifying evidence, that was 
not ſubject to previous thought, inclination, or deſign. If this 
was the caſe, where is the propriety of underſtanding this com- 
command, Lay hands ſuddenly on no man,” as if it had any re- 
reſpe& to miraculous powers, or extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt ? In the laying on of his hands it is ſuppoſed, that Timo- 
thy might be raſh and inconſiderate; and therefore, he is com- 
manded to ponder well the path of his feet, and to be fully ac- 
quainted with the men, upon whom he laid hands; and to uſe the 
utmoſt caution, and obtain the higheſt ſatisfaction, previous to 
that ſtep. Now all this is utterly irreconcileable to all the ideas 
which we can form of what was extraordinary and miraculous : 
for the bleſſed Spirit gave immediate direction about the ſeaſons, 

objects, 
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| odiadts, end exgitions of every thing of that kind. And I can- 
not ſee any thing extradrdinary in the ordination of Timothy, 
in whom there was a gift not to be neglected, which had been 
given him, with the laying on of the hands of the preſbytery, 
s Tim. iv. 14. It is true, this gift was given him by prophecy ; 
but, I believe, all agree that this phraſe is to be explained, by 
chap. i. 18. This charge I commit unto thee, ſon Tumathys 
© according to the prophecies which went before on thee ;* and 
intimates, that he was early choſen to a particular honour, in 
the ſervice of God. When the time for accompliſhing theſe 
prophecies. came, he received a gift, by the laying on of the 
hands of the preſbytery : a gift which he muſt not negle& ; but, 
- muſt ſtir up, improve, and daily cultivate, in the manner pointed 
out, and in the uſe of the means directed to, verſ. 6. and down- 
wards to the cloſe of the chapter. Upon an impartial ſurvey, 
the manner and means of uſing this gift will be found to have no- 
thing extraordinary about them. And therefore it ſeems to be a 
juſt inference, that the gift itſelf was ordinary, which was thus 
exerciſed; namely, THE OFFICE OF THE MINISTRY ; of which 
the duties laid down in the ſurrounding context, are a clear 
enough proof. And, 
. Laſtly, The, apoſtles ſolemnized the ordination of goſpel- 
miniſters, with a ſolemn, ſerious, and hearty recommendation of 
them to. the Lord. Acts xiv. 23. They commended them to 
© the Lord in whom they believed. This is a ſuitable conclu- 
fion of an ordination-ſolemnity; and is to be done by praying 
ſuitably for them to the Lord, recommending, reſigning, and 
delivering them up into his hands, to his love, and care, and 
truſt, as a ſacred and devoted thing, which he will receive, 
watch over, keep, and diſpoſe of, according to his holy pleaſure. 
This was invariably practiſed in apoſtolical ordinations, it would 
ſeem : for when Paul and Barnabas ſet out on their miniſtry to 
the Gentiles, at their ordination, they were recommended to the 
grace of God, Acts xiv. 26. And in the progreſs of their mi- 
niſtry, wherever they planted, churches, , they ordained elders, 
in Lyſtra, Iconium, and Antioch, commending them to the 
they 
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they might be more and more furniſhed for, protected, aſſiſted, 
and ſucceeded in, all their holy miniſtrations. | 

Becauſe this ordination ſucceeds the choice of aan 
church, and completes 2 miniſterial call, it muſt, in all ordinary 
caſes, fix a paſtoral relation between the elders and the churches 
in which they are ordained. Hence we read of the elders of 
the church of Epheſus, Acts xx. 17. whom the Holy Ghoſt ha 
made overſcers over the flock there, vert. 28. ; and of elders or- 
dained in evety edurch, Acts xiv. 23. Agi, we read of elders 
to be ordained in every city, Tit-i. 5. And, 

Becauſe hands are not to be ſuddenly laid on any man, it is 
plain, that none ought to be ordained, till they approve them- 
ſelves, upon a proper trial by thoſe that are to ordain them, to 
be duly qualified, both in life and miniſterial abilities, accurd- 
ing to ſcripture-charadters of teaching elders. And, 

Moreover, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt has committed the work 
of ordaining men to the office of the miniſtry unto his miniſters, 
in their repreſentative-capacity, Acts xii. t. 2. 3. it muſt be great 
preſumption, and downright enthuſiaſm, to affume that office, 
under a pretence of being inwardly called by the Spirit; where 
the call of the Holy Ghoſt does not ſhew itſelf, by the churdli's 
ſeparating the man, who' may warrantably execute it. And 
unleſs ſuch pretenders can demonſtrate, that they are extraordi- 
nerily called, by ſome extraordinary proof, I muſt be excuſed in 
thinking they are preſumptuoufly bold invaders of an office, to 
which they have no calf. To ſay they have the call of the Spirit, 
while they have not been ſeparated by the church, is an injurious 
imputation to the Holy Ghoſt, and denies the only token, we can 
reaſonably expeR, of what, on this head, ſeems good to the bleſſed 
Spirit!“ 

One obſervation more ſhall conclude this ſection. The elders 
of one or ſeveral churches, may unite in ſeparating an elected 
candidate, by prayer and faſting, and impoſition of hands, for 
miniſterial ſervices, in another congreyation, of as miſſiohary 
among them that are not gathered into a church-ftare, Acts iii. 
1. 2. 3. and xiv. 23. The evidence of this n will 
more fully appear in the 13th chapter of this 5 

: H | SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
The Office-duties of the teaching Elder. 
HEIR office being, ſpiritual in its nature and deſign, tha 
duties of it muſt be ſpiritual alſo. It is quite out of their 
character, to entangle themſelves with the affairs of this life, 
2 Tim. ii. 4. to be civil judges about worldly property, Luke 
Xii. 14. or, to act, in virtue of their office and place, as a con- 
ſtitutiye part of the civil legiſlature. Inquire, I pray thee, of 
the former ayes of truly apoſtolic, primitive Chriſtianity, and 
prepare thyſelf to the ſearch of thoſe fathers, and ſee if there be 
ſuch a thing allowed unto the ambaſſadors for Chriſt. All the 
duties of their office are reducible 1 two een heads, 
Teaching, and Ruling. | 
* Paſtoral teaching is one effential part of .their work. They 
are paſtors to feed, and teachers to inſtru, the flock of God. 
The word of truth is the food of ſouls, and the inſtruction of 
life. It is the honour of the faithful miniſter of the New Teſta- 
ment to be mighty in the ſcriptures, through reading, medita- 
tion, prayer, and the careful uſe of every appointed means; that 
he may hold forth the word of life; rightly divide the word of 
truth; defend the goſpel ; ſtop the mouth of adverſaries; con- 
. vince the ungodly ; put to filence them that oppoſe ; aſſiſt, re- 
lieve, and ſettle tender conſeiences and doubting ſouls ; ſatisfy 
| honeſt: inquirers ; eſtabliſh believers concerning. the faith» of 
Chriſt ; further and help the joy of ſaints; ſolve difficulties ; 
| anſwer objections; reconcile ſeeming commeditions and ex- 
Plain ſcripture-myſteries. He muſt handle the word of God 
neither deceitfully, by putting artful gloſſes on it, to ſerve a par- 
ticular purpoſe which is foreign to its general ſcope ; nor par- 
tially, by ſhunning to declare the whole counſel of God. His 
. doctrine muſt be ſound, and he muſt ſeek to find out acceptable 
_ words, that what he ſays may be upright, even words of truth. 
« He ſhould be unto God a ſweet ſavour of Chriſt, in them that 
l are ſaved, and in them that periſh : not as many, who corrupt 
the word of God; but, as of fincerity, and as of God, in the 
10 * Gght of God, ſhould he ſpeak in Chriſt, by manifeſtation of 
4 the 
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« the truth, commending himſelf to every man's conſcience, in 
the ſight of God.“ He is like a candle, which is lighted up for 
general uſe, and therefore ſhould teach publicly, in the chief 
places of concourſe. In imitation of the apoſtle, he ſhould 
faithfully labour to inſtruct his people privately, from houſe to 
houſe ; adminiſtering, as occaſion requires, ſeaſonable counſels, 
cautions, exhortations, and encouragements, Acts xx. 20. Cate- 


chiſing is an excellent means of informing the mind, engaging. 
the attention, and affecting the heart; and is a part of the mi- 


niſterial duty of the evangelical paſtor, Gal. vi. 6. * Let him 
that is taught {xaryovuenrcs, catechiſed] in the word, commu- 
£ nicate to him that teacheth [xaryy@v7:, catechiſeth}, in all good 
things.“ Having obtained mercy of God, to be put into the 
miniſtry, he muſt not only declare the truths of his word ; but 
adminiſter the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, ac- 
carding to his appointment, Matth. xxviii. 19. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 


23.—26. In a word, it is his duty, and ſhould be his daily 


endeavour, to make full proof of his miniſtry, and to be, for his 
people, a faithful miniſter of Chriſt, . as Epaphras was for the 
Coloſſians.“ 


Ruling over the church is another charaterittic duty of 


zoſpel-miniſters, Heb. xiii. 7.17. * Remember, and obey them 
which have the rule over you,” [1y%u2», your leaders, or 
guides.] Beza on the place has obſerved, that this name is infi- 


nitely removed from all ambitious uſurpation, and yet expreflive 


of very great authority. It certainly bears, that miniſters ſhould 
rule in the fear of God, and intereſt themſelves in the order, 
diſcipline, and government of the flock of Chriſt, for its ſpiritual 


edification and good. And this authority they ſhould exerciſe, no- | 


as lords over God's heritage, nor with an imperious and dictato- 


rial ſpirit, as meaning to raiſe themſelves above controul, and to 


The reader will find this point treated with great candour aud preciſion, 
by my very worthy and honoured father and tutor, the Rev. Mt. James Fiſher 


of Glaſgow. in his ſermon, preached immediately after the ordination of the 


Rev. Mr. James Erſkine, at Stirling, intitled, The Character of a faithful Mi- 
vier, on Col. i. 7. It is ſubjoined to the Rev. Mr. Ebenezer Erſkine's Ser. 
mons, in four volumes, printed by Gray and Alton, 1761. 
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make their own will the law of every public meaſure, The rule 
of evangelical paſtors lies, not in giving laws, broaching doc- 
trines, or exerciſing any authority of their own ; but in explain- 
ing, eſtabliſhing, and defencing the laws and doctrines of Chriſt, 
and incylcating them on the conſciences of his people, by his 
ſole authority, and exemplifying them in their own faith and 
haly converſation. The miniſters of the goſpel are appointed to 
watch for the ſouls of their people, to inſpect their principles, 
temper, and behaviour; to warn the unruly, and after every 
private means has been found unſucceſsful, to preſent the offender 
to be judged by the church, and to concur with other church- 
rulers in every neceſſary ſtep of diſcipline warranted by Chriſt's 

appointment. All pretences to church-authority, beyond this 
miniſterial power, are really a criminal uſurpation, and an Anti- 

chriſtian lordſhip. 


CHAP. XI, 


The — eats Elder that OTIS 
| but doth not teach, 


HE church is God's heritage ; and the ordinances for her 
government, as well as for her inſtruction, are of divine 
inſtitution. The hazard ſeems to be nearly equal, to exclude an 
officer of his appointing, and to acknowledge one appointed by 
men only. We cannot think God will honour. the inventions 
of men, however they may be dignified with the ſpecious names 
of uſeful, decent, agreeable, or prudent contrivances ; yet if they 
are an addition to his ſyſtem, will he not ſay, « Who hath re- 
© quired theſe things at your hands?“ We may boaſt of our au- 
thority, when we cannot boaſt of our ſucceſs ; but we have rea- 
ſon even to ſuſpect our ſucceſs, when we cannot ſhew our au- 
thority. | 
The teachers and paſtors of the goſpel-church are elders: and 
therefore we believe they are authoriſed to govern and bear rule. 
But we apprehend others, who are neither furniſhed with gifts to 
be public teachers, nor called to that work, are impowered to 
6 and teachers, in every act of n. and 
diſ- 
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Liſcipline: their office js principally to wait on reling, and, on 
this account, they are called ruling elders. 

I ſhall r endeavour to ſhew, that this opinion is *. 
and then attempt a poſitive progf of it. 

The probability of our opinion is ara the following 
Tonſiderations laid together. 

1. The church has, undoubtedly, an office of diſcipline and 
rule, diſtin& from that of teaching, Rom. xii. 7.8. Heb. xiii. 7. 
2. Different gifts are required to enable a man 10 teach, and 25 
rule. The ſame talents, which ſnine in ane of theſe offices, do not 
qualify a man for the other, Gifts to perform the duties pre- 
{cribed, are the foundation of all the ſervices and office-powers 
in the church : for *unto every one of us is given grace, accord- 
* ing to the meaſure of the gift of Chriſt,” Eph. iv. 7. As, iz 
nature, different capacities and inclinations are required in dif- 
ferent employments ; ſo, in the church, different gifts and graces, 
for executing different offices. And the perſon who fills one 
office with dignity and honour, would ſometimes appear 8 
aukward, if not contemptible, in another. 

3. Though ſome are furniſned with proper gifts ſor ſeveral 
duties; yet, in the wiſdom of the Holy Ghoſt, diſtinct duties are 
made the ground of diſtinct church- offices, where one ſort of 
them is as much as can be ordinarily attended to. Becauſe the 
apoſtles could not fully attend to the miniſtry of the word, and 
the neceſſities of the poor, deacons were appointed to ſerve tables, 

Acts vi. 2. 3. 4-; though the inſtitution of this office did not 
free the apoſtles from their obligation to take care of the poor, 
as they had opportunity, Gal. ii, 9. 10. Now, if the miniſtry of 
the word, privately and publicly, and the duties connected with 
that, be really as much as one order of men is ſufficient for; it is 
a natural conſequence, that the ends of authority and diſcipline 
muſt be fully obtained by an ing elderſhip, ſet over that buſi. 
neſs. See Exod. xviii. 17,-23. 

4. The complete form of every church requires /everal elders ; 
at leaſt more than one, Acts xiv. 23. Tit. i. g. What ſhould be, in 
| every church, the preciſe number cannot be exactly determined. 

As no office is appointed for pomp or ſhow, RI labour; 
me 
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the number of elders muſt be proportioned to the largeneſs of the 
congregation. A many are neceſſary as may perform the work be- 
jonging to their office, which cannot be done by @ 7/3 nuyber 
than wo or three, But it cannot be proved, that there muſt be 
more than one teaching elder in every congregation, without prov- 
ing that all elders labour jn * word and erer which is the 
point in diſpute. - | 
5. All authoritative rule and — is committed unto 
elders: accordingly the apoſtle gives a ſolemn charge to the elders 
of the church of Epheſus, to be perſeveringly diligent, in what- 
ever belonged to the care, inſpection, overſight, rule, and inſtruc- 
tion, of that church, Acts xx. 17.38. This charge was in no 
reſpect unconſtitutional, and there was nothing ſingular in the 
caſe of that church, more than others. But we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that all this power is engroſſed into the hand of the pages and 
teachers; as will appear immediately. | 
When theſe things are viewed in one connection, our opinion, 
about ruling elders, will not ſeem to be ſo deſtitute ol e 
25 to render it, in any degree improbable. | 
I faall now attempt to prove, that the offce of e is a 
divine inſtitution. In the mouth of two or three witneſſes ſhall 
every word be eſtablifned. Accordingly I ſhall explain, and vin- 
dicate, the heavenly original of this office, from four paſſageg 
which are well known, and generally urged 'in this argument ; 
namely, Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8—1 Cor. xii. 28.—1 Tim. v. 17.—and 
Matth. xviii. 25, 16, 17, 1 ſhall begin with 
Romans xii. 6, 7, 8. Having then gifts, differing irate: 
eing to the grace given to us; whether propheſy, let us 
* propheſy according to the proportion of faith © or miniſtry, 
+ us wait on our miniſtering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; | 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortationY he that giveth, let him 
«do it with ſimplicity ; HE THAT uE T, with diligence ; he 
© that ſheweth mercy, with chearfulnefs.” 
In the eleveath chapter, our apoſtle had cleared up the hs 
reignty of divine grace in the ſalvation and recovery of ruined - 
man, by an illuſtrious example of the wonderful Benignity df 


God, in free vouchſafemeats of mercy. and goodneſs to the Gen- 
tiles 
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rites, on one hand; and of the ſtricteſt juſtice, in cutting off the 
Jewiſh nation, on the other. He improves tliis awful diſpenſa- 
tion of goodneſs and ſeverity, as an argument for ſtedfaſtneſs ig 
the faith j for being devoted to, and heartily engaged in; the ſer- 
vice of God; and for great humility and modeſty in our 
thoughts of ourſelves, and behaviour towards our brethren : * T 
« ſay, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himſelf more highly than he onght 
© to think; but to think ſoberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the meaſure of faith,” chap. xii. 3. To enforce this 
duty of thinking ſoberly of ourſelves, and behaving modeſtly to 
others, it is added, That the ſaints, being many, are one body 
in Chriſt, and every one members one of another.“ In the 
human body there are many members; each member is endow- 
ed with its proper power, fitted to its peculiar place, and dehgn- 
ed to ſerve a particular purpoſe ; the eyes to ſee, the tongue to 
ſpeak, the hands to work, the feet to walk, and the like. None 
of theſe members aſſumes the office, or envies the place of the 
reſt. So it ſhould be in the church, where Chriſtians have ſpi- 
ritual gifts of various kinds; fome having one kind, and others 
another, and that in different degrees, though all tending to the 
ſame ends, viz, the glory of God, and the edification of the 
church. Theſe gifts furniſh members for particular duties, and 
qualify them for particular offices, in the body of Chriſt. The 
reaſoning has no force, propriety, or connection, if we ſuppoſe 
exe member to be poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, of all the different 

gifts, which our apoſtle mentions ; or even if we allow every indi- 
vidual member to have ſuch a ſhare of any one of theſe gifts, .as 
might enable him to ſuſtain that office, and exerciſe that gift, to 
general edification. If this were the caſe, it would be abſurd to 
compare the church to a body, Chriſtians to the members of the 
body, or, their different and reſpective offices and ſtations, to 
the offices of the ſeveral members of the body; in a word, our 
. apoſtle's nervous argument is hereby rendered the mereſt quib- 
ble, deſtitute of all ſenſe, weight, or truth. 
But if we conſider the goſpel- church, as a body; individual 
Chriſtians as its members; and their different ſtations, as an- 
ſwering 
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ſwering to the offices of theſe members, while each performs the 
function of its own place only; the connection is clear and ſtriking ; 
the reaſoning is accurate and eoncluſive. 

Here are ſo many offices which muſt be filled up; grace is given 
according to the meaſure of the gift of Chriſt for each of them ; 
one is qualified for, and called to, ane, and another, to another 
of theſe ſtations of honour and ſervice ; but none is eminently 
furniſhed for them all; therefore let theſe who have been regu- 
larly called to propheſy, propheſy according to the proportion of 
faith; and let theſe who are regularly called to miniſfer, wait on 
their miniſtry, verſ. 6, 7. This general diſtribution of publio 
offices into propbeſying and miniſtry is reſumed, and the parts of 
each are reſpectively opened in the cloſe of the 7th, and whole of 
the 8th verſe. 

PROPHESYING includes the offices of him who zeacherh, or 
comforteth, by applying the word of God to the conſcience. * Let 
© him that teacheth, wait on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on 
* exhortation.” 

MINISTRY { Axia] may be reſolved i into theſe officers :—he 
that giveth, or the deacon, who ſhould do it with ſimplicity ;— 
he that ruleth, or the ruling elder, who ſhould do it with dili- 

gence ;—and he that ſheweth mercy, in viſiting the ſick, and 
them that are in bonds for the ſake of Chriſt, who ſhould do it 
with cheerfulneſs. 

HE that ruleth, [5 mgosapars], properly fi ignifies one who pre- 
fides over an affair; for example, . over his converſation, by 
uſing all laudable endeavours, and the utmoſt care'and diligence, 
to abound, excel, and lead the way to others, in all good works, 
Tit. iii. 8. 14.—over his family, in Chriſtian government and 
economy, 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12.—0r, over the church, r Tim. 
v. 17. 1 Theſſ. v. 12. and in the verſe under my conſideration. 
Theſe are all the places where the word is found in the oracles 
of God; and it is taken in a ſenſe, which implies authority and 
power, in each of them, according to the nature of the thing to. 
which it is applied. He that ruleth has a peculiar place, a peculiar ſer- 
vice, and peculiar gifts to enable him to fill that place, and per- 
form that ſervice — and ſucceſsfully. We are chiefly 

concerned 


* 
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family ; but this is quite foreign to our apoſtle's deſign, which is 
to inform and direct the church, in her public capacity: others, 
with more probability, ſap, it is the eburch-Sack; but, upon this 
ſuppoſition, Be that ruleth is not a different member, has not a 
peculiar office in the body of Chriſt; he is the ſame member, and 
does the fame work, as he that giveth. The conſequence is un- 
avoidable, if we underſtand him abat giveth to be the deacon, - 
which is generally allowed ; but it is extremely injurious to the 
apoſt|e's profeſſed defign, to imagine, he could intend any thing 
ſo much againſt the ſcope of his own argument, which is, $0 
infer a variety of offices, from a diverſity of gifts, and iſo to x- 
concile every one to think ſoberly of himſelf, and behave Adti- 
fully to his ſuperiors, inferior and equals 22 
the goſpel. 

If be e ralgh is neither a deſeriqtion-of a Abri hen head of 
a family, nor of him who is intruſted n 
muſt be one that ruletb or governeth THE nen. 

To alledge that the apoſtle ſpeaks of gifts only, not of e 
this paſſage, is both weak and groundlefs. This inũnustion will 
as much ſtrike againſt the office of a fanding inf and of dea- 
cons, as againſt the office of raters : but he that raleth, is ane who 
poſſeſſes a gift for government, and acts in a charafter which ãs 
ſuitable to-his gift. Gifts conferred on men, that they may be 
exerciſed for public uſefulneſs, are repreſented in cloſe c 
nection with their Py elle; foam, | 
7. ©. 1. | 

But though ve ok griet; — — 
gifts, and not of offices: muſt it not follow, that che exerciſe of 
church-gowvernment is not competent to ALL ; fince the gifts which 
qualify men for that employment, ate given to S0ue only? Do 
all teach? Do all exhort? Do all give? — ny thould we 
think that all rule? | 

I ſhall not trouble myſelf, or the reader, with ſome objettions, 
ſtill more trifling, againſt our ſenſe of this text. Whoever has 
an opportunity, may conſult the writings of che London mini 
ſters, of Calderwood, Owen, Rutherford, Gilleſpie, and others, 

I on 
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on the ſubject. I will now proceed to eſtabliſh the warrant for 
the office of ruling elders, from 
-x Cor. xii. 28. God hath ſet dome in the church, ef 
_ © apoſtles, ſecondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mira- 
cles, then gifts of err: helps, — 
© tongues.” 
In the external adminiſtration of the affairs of the church, 
God placed various officers and offices, in it ; ſome of them ex- 
* #faordinary, to plant churches, as the apoſtles, evangeliſts, work- 
ers of miracles, healers of bodily diſeaſes, ſpeakers of foreign lan- 
« guages by the immediate gift of God, and ſuch like; and others 
of them ordinary, to build up, eſtabliſh, and comfort her, as 
paſtors, teachers, helpers, governors. This tex: ſpecifies ſeveral 
offices. and officers of both kinds. I might take a view of the 
paſſage which goes before theſe words, which contains a lively 
and ſtriking deſcription of the church, as compared to the hu- 
man bodv, ' But this inſtructive and beautiful image has been 
already conſidered, and n to a few 
'obſervations'on the text; ſuch as, 
t. The apoſtle is W giving a deſcription of men in off; * 
and not of gifts only. - 
2. Theſe men God hath sxr, in their reſpective offices; that 
*is, hath given them their authority, and appointed them their 
place: no leſs is imported in the word Ii gero] as it is uſed in like 
—— and xx. 28, 2 Tim. i. 11. | 
3. Theſe men are appointed to an office, which is Py ec- 
_ clefiaſtical : God hath ſet them in the church, © 
4. The continuance of theſe ordinances muſt be determined 
by their nature, ſcope, .and defign. The end of all extraordinary 
. inſtitutions was completely anſwered, when Chriſtianity had ob- 
tained an andeniaòle and public teſtimony to its divine original, and 
ſublime excellency ; and therefore they ceaſed of courſe :- but 
theſe ordinances, which are connefted with, and inſeparable 
from, the being, comfort, and welfare, of the church; ſuch as, 
inſtruction, government, and communicating to the neceſſities of 
the poor, muſt continue unchanged, while the diſpenſation laſts, 


whereunto belon 
292 1 s. Government 
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6. Government is eſſentially neceſſary to ſociety ; and the ends 
of church-fellowſhip render it peculiarly neceſſary in the ſpiri- 
tual kingdom of Chriſt, If ſome enthuſiaſts have denied this; 
yet their practice has conſtantly rebelled againſt their chimericat 
ſpeculations, add thereby contribute MR Th Mit ok 
they denied. 

6. GOVERNMENTS, te San W SY 
racles, for them who work miracles, is but one of the many offices 
which God hath ſet in the church. Surely the exerciſe' of this 
office cannot be common to all, ſince none of the reſt of the 
offices is common to all, verſ. 29, 30. Nay, the words contain 
an expreſs limitation; God hath ſet s0#z—governments ; and 
the connection of the words with the apoſtle's ſcope is an un- 
anfwerable demonſtration, that this character is deſcriptive of one 
claſs only of church-members, in diſtinction from the whole. - * | 

All that is further needful, is only to enquire what ſort of go- 
vernments, or governors, is meant. Eceleſiaſtical officers they 
are, to be fure ; but it is not agreed, whether they are paſtors, 
deacons, or ruling elders. There ſeems to be no goed reaſon for 
explaining this character, as agreeing to paſtors only, excluſive of 
all others; for they had been already deſcribed, as teachers, per- 
haps alſo as prophets, Nor is it reaſonable to underſtand deacons,” 
to be -deferibed by this defignation : they are never called go- 
vernors, [x:Cemous]. The word is a metaphor taken from 
pilots or ſhipmaſters, ho ſit at the helm, and direct the courſe 
of the ſhip, who are called fr governors, or ſhip- 
maſters, James iii. 4. Rev. xviii. 17. The deacon's office is 
neither to feed the flock, nor to govern the church, in her ſpiri- 
tual concerns, as will be ſhown in the 15th chapter; 'moreover, 
their office ſeems not to be forgot in this catalogue : they were 
originally appointed to 4% the apoſtles, and tale care of the 
poor, and therefore may fitly be called helpers ; their office is to 
help both the teachers and the church, And it has an odd ſound 
to ſay, God hath ſet ſome in the church to govern—what ?- not 
her members, but her flock. Deacons are ſet to help her indigent 
members; men Jer wm. nne 
behaviour of her members. | 

I 2 Therefore 
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» /Phefefore theſe governments are church - rulers, who are over . 
Meir fleck in the Lord, for the exerciſe of diſcipline; It is of no 
great moment, how they ec: * conteſt is 9 
not about names, | 
The third xe which L propoſe 6 ipin a9 de, i 
proof of this ſacred office, is recorded 

„Tim. v. 17. Let the-aldert that e be Gee wor- 
+ th of double honour, eſpecially they who labour in the word 
and ductrine. Ighall make a few remarks only to clear the 

ſenſe of this paſſage, and then touch at ſome of the capital ob- 

That we may rightly apprehend the meaning of theſe words, it 
is proper. to make the following obſervations. 

. The perſons ſpoken. af are elders. An efſential part of their 
office is % rule; and it is competent to them only, nn 
the Chriſtian church. 

42. There are elzers who both ** + labour in he mind, and 
defirive : thergfore the Hebrews are called to remember them 
bo had had the rule over them, * had ſpoken to them the 
werd of God, Heb. xiii. 7 ; 

. 3+ When fone elders. have raed ah, they done: have ber 
3 aud deſerve double honour. 

4. It is the common duty of all inen 10 bens 
2 with unwearied, perſevering diligence, 1 Cor, iii, 8, 

and 1 Theſſ. v. 12. This is the very ee 
miniſtering ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt. 

5. The elders who labour in the word and doArine, are am 
thoriſed to rule in common only, — uber elders who rule 
without that labour. And therefore, 

6. The ſuperior reſpe#, challenged in 2 of the elders wha 
labour in the word and doctrine, muſt ariſe, only aud wholly, 
from their office as labourers ; not from any eminency ur their 
office, as rulers. This remark is founded on the genuine ſenſe, 
and conſtant uſe, of the word [pans] eſpecially, which diſtin- 
guiſhes one thing from another, in all the places where it is uſed in 
the New Teſtament ; and at the ſame time intimates, N. B. That 
what fallows is of the ſame kind, in @ certain re/peft, with what 


went 
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rule well, are worthy of double honour ; efpeciafly theſe elders 
who do not only rule, but moreover labour in the word and 
doctrine, have a particular right to this double honour; becauſe 
they are Jobarers,. as well as rulerr The elders who labourydo 
alſo rule; but many who rule, do'no#Tabour. + 

Every engine has been employed againſt this text, toi obſar 

and pervert its obvious ſenſe, which,” Dr. Owen fays; ® is 
« of uncontroulabie evidence, if it had any thing; but prejudice 
« and intereſt to conflict with.” The very learned and labori- 
ous Calderwood reckons up and confutes ten different gloſſes up- 
on it.  (Fide Alitare Damiaſcenart.) Diſaffection to the truth 
which it afſerts, F 
tures, about the ſenſe of it. , M; 
. Some have ſuggeſted, — ate elders of para 
zeal and fingulay diligence. But tlieir character, as labourers 
L ve, nö as was 
obſerved already. See John iv. 3. 

Othets ſuppoſe, that [& #205325] they who rule a are 
fixed-paſtors ; and [5 ve] they who labour in the word, 
are itinergat' or travelling preachers; But the fred paſtors in 
Thelſalenics were: ͤ ⅛—x — 
among them, 1 Theſſ. v. 12, 

A third obje&ion is groanded on the ufc of the participle i 
in the Greek language, which often denotes the reaſon or condi- 
tion of a thing, and is uſed to be reſolved by a conjunction ex- 
preſſing that reaſon or condition. According to this criticiſm, 
which the very learned Mr. Joſeph Mede adopts; the trunſlation 
would run to this purpoſe ; * Let the elders that rule their flocks 
well be counted worthy of double honor, and that chiefly be- 
$ cauſe of their labour in the word and doctrine.“ Before this 
criticiſm can be allowed in the preſent caſe, - it muſt be eſtabliſh. 
ed by the authority of ſame Greek writers of good character, 
who uſe the participle with [pars] ſpecially joined to it; in 
this ſenſe. Our argument refts ##incipally on the connection 
Which that wrd has in the verſe. And to prove the abſurdity 

en 1 beg leave to nnen a quotation from 
Heredian, 
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Herodian, ib. ii. Ingres de Pen! Lage, parge Te m1 Arrugn 
TN ,.] The Syrians are naturally lovers of feſtivals; but 


eſpecially they that dwell at Antioch.” This is the plain, un- 


-- 


forced ſenſe of that place ; but if we interpret it by this rule of 
criticiſm, it would run thus, The Syrians are naturally lovers 
« of feſtivals, and that * becauſe of their n at An- 
e tioch!!! * 

To evade the plain ſenſe hw given, fine hve faricied, 
that the elders who rule well are deacons, and they who labour in 
the word and doctrine are pafors. But where are deacons called 
elders or, where is it ſaid, that their office is to rake ? 

If the elders who rule well are disceſan bi/heps, and they who 
labour in the word and doArine, ordinary teachers; it will be a 
good inference, that the Ia, on a compariſon with the , are 
eſpecially worthy of double honour. 

Mr. Mede has favoured the world with a new improvement 
en the text. He thinks the elders that rule well are inferior civil 
magiſtrates ; and the elders that labour in the word are gypel- 
miniſters. The elder is mentioned alſo in the it, and 19th verſes 
of the chapter,” (beſides what is likewiſe mentioned of [ wgroCvregas} 
elder women in the ſecond) : and preſbytery or elderſhip, in chap. 
Hi. 14+ I hope that very learned author will not be ſuppoſed, to 
have explained all theſe of civil magiſtrates, or that Timothy 
had a gift given him by the laying on of the. hands of a bench of 
acting juſtices, I am ſorry to ſpeak in a ludicrous ftrain, of a 
writer who was an honour to his country, and whoſe memory 
will be precious to every friend of learning and uſeful know- 
ledge ; but every one muſt ſee, that the worthy author's whim, 
is not only unſupported, but contradicted by the context. 

The laſt text I ſhall urge is recorded, 

Matth. xviii. 15. 16. 17. Moreover, if thy Ae mall 
© treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone: if he ſhall hear thee, thou haſt gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witneſſes every word 
may be eſtabliſhed. And if he ſhall neglect to hear them, tell 
Fit unto the church: but if he negle& ta hear the church, let 

him 
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im be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. Theſe 
words contain a full and plain direction, how to deal with 
offending members, in order to recover them, or, if they remain 
obſtinate, to caft them aut of the fellowſhip of the church. The 
expreſſions made uſe of are undeniably taken frotn the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation. The effect of an unſucceſsful proceſs with the 
offender, is laid down thus, Let him be unto thee as an hea» 
+ then man and a publican.“ It is very plain theſe words are 
alluſive to the light, in which the Jews conſidered the nations 
around them, that were aliens from the privileges of their com- 
monwealth ; and the Roman tax-gatherers, who were hated be- 
cauſe they were covetous impoſers, but chiefly becauſe their 
office was a ſtanding proof of the bondage and enſlaved condition to 
which the Jews were then reduced as a Roman province. Except 
we explain it in this way, we ſhall be at a Joſs to underſtand the 
ſenſe or propriety of what is ſaid. And as the Jewiſh conſtitu- 
tion muſt furniſh a key to the ſenſe of the ſentence to be paſt ; 
ſo the court which is to hear the cauſe, and give the judgment, 
namely, the aburch, myſt be explained by that ſame rule. I could 
produce abundance of places from the Old Teſtament, where 
the congregation [w] are ſaid to have done that, which was 
done by their elders only, Lap] I ſhall quote two or three 
only; Numb. xxxv. 24: ſpeaking of the manſlayer, it & aid, 
The congregation ſhall judge between the ſlayer and the re« 
* venger of blood: compare Deut. xix. 12. * The elders of his 
« city ſhall ſend and fetch him,” that is, the convicted murderer, 
who had fled to the city of refuge. —Joſh. xx. 4. The manQgayer 
© that flieth unto one of the cities of refuge, —ſhall declare his 
'* cauſe in the ears of the elders of that city:“ compare verſ. 6. 
He ſhall dwell in that city, until he ſtand before the congrega- ; 
12 —Exod. xii. 3. Speak unto all the con- 
© gregation of Iſrael ;* compare verſ. 21. Moſes called for all 
© the elders of Iſrael.” : 
' In all theſe inſtances, the congregation muſt be explained of the 
elderſhip ; and the word [5p] congregation, which is there 
uſed, is rendered by the Seventy Interpreters [duxano1@] church, the 
very ſame word which our Lord has uſed Matth. xvii. 27. And 
theſ: 
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theſe Interpreters render that Hebrew word by this Greek word 
in many places where it muſt be underſtood only, of perſons who 
are in office and have no authority; as in 1 Chron. xiii. 2. 
4. and xxix. 1. 2 Chron. i. 3. and many other places. Now, if 
the word [L] church was underſtood in this ſenſe in the 
Jewiſh law, to which our Lord refers, it is but reaſonable to un- 
derſtand it in this ſenſe, as it is uſed in the text under conſidera - 
tion. Chrift ſpake in a dialect which was very intelligible to the 
Jews, and has left to be obſerved in the New Teſtament church, 
a rule which was to derive light from their inſtitutions and 
practice. 

It cannot be thought abſurd, to go to the Old Teſtament 
church, to find the preciſe meaning of ſucb inflitutions for the 
order and government of the church under the New, as are 
couched in the language, and refer to the conſtitution- principles 
of that diſpenſation. Moreover, we aſſert, (r.) That the-Chriſ- 
tian church has every thing which contributes to render ſociety 
uſeful and agreeable, in common with civil ſocieties. (2.) Every 
Jewiſh appointment, which was not immediately ſubſervient to 
the ſhadows of the Moſaic law, but to the preſervation of ſocial 
order, and the promoting of public good,—is an unrepealed or- 
dinance ; becauſe its end is never Fully gained, therefore its obli- 
gation ean never be ſuperſeded. (3.) The exerciſe of authority 
in a church by /ane, who rule over others, is an ordinance of 
this nature. And, (4.) Though our Lord is primarily giving a 
rule to one congregation ; yet not excluſi ve of the more extended 
ſenſe of the word Church; as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew on 
the 13th chapter. 

Theſe are /axe of the veiddiples which demonſtrate the fſerip- 
tural warrant for the office of ruling elders. They encourage us 
to maintain and defend it, againſt all the bold efforts of zealous 
pens to run it down, under a pretence of novelty and fingularity. 
Do they appeal to antiquity ? We are willing to riſk the credit 
of our cauſe at this tribunal : becauſe we are ſure it was the 
doctrine and prgdtice of the primitive church, and the moſt emi- 
vent fathers. Tertullian, Ambroſe, Origin, Baſil, Optatus, Je- 
rane, Auguſtine, Gregory the great, with many others might be 

quoted ; 
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quoted ; vot to confirm. our faith, but to filence our oppoſets. 
And I cannot help expreſſing my ſurpriſe, at the illiberal abuſe 
of this office, by the caſuiſts for prelacy ; who urge the Jewiſh 
 pontificate, which the apoſtle demonſtrates to have been a periſh- 
ing Madow, as a good argument for dioceſan epiſcopacy ; and 
yet cannot allow the Jewiſh elderſhigs, which were for govern- 
ment oxy, to be a neceſſary ſtanding office ; only with ſuch alter- 
ations, as the difference of Chriſtian from the Jewiſh church ; 
demands. 

Which ever way we caſt our eyes, we either find this ordi- 
nance actually obſerved, or a mimic form of it ſubſtituted in the | 
room of Heaven's appointment. Not in the church of Rome 
only, but wherever prelacy is eſtabliſhed, the government of 
the church is commonly managed by chancellors, officials, com» 
miſſaries, church-wardens, and the /ike officers, who are abſolutely 
laymen, and not, in their own eſtimation, teachers. And Bp. 
Burnet and Dr. South have openly and roundly ſaid, that a 
biſhop has us charge of ſouls ; and therefore a teaching talent is 
not abſolutely neceſſary in him, nor is of the vital conſtitution 
of his function. They were of opinion, that biſhops by office, 
are called to rule only, not to teach. And in the independent 
churches, we find, that, in fact, a few exerciſe the power of 
government, either in virtue of a truſt in confidence, or an 
aſſumed power. The ordinances of God are SY 3 
conſiſtent, and complete. 


C HA p. XII. 
The 2yali ifications, Call, and Office-duties of ruling Elders. 
RESPECT ABLE eminence in all the e/ential charactert of 
X a good ruler, ſhould diſtinguiſh and adorn this elder. I 
ſhall have occaſion to mention and explain theſe characters, 
when I come to the 17th chapter. To avoid every thing that 
will more naturally fall in there ; I ſhall only obſerve, at pre- 
ſent, that piety, capacity, and condud?, are the leading qualifications 
of a ruling elder. 
. PIETY is neceſſary to make them zealous, diſintereſted, and 
uſeful, ruling ia the fear of God. Chriſtians joined together in 
K | the 
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the faith, order, and fellowſhip of the goſpel, as lively ſtones, ate 


built up a ſpiritual houſe. The deſign of all goſpel-inſtitntions, 
relative to the government of this houſe, is to prevent ſin, and to 
promote holy tempers, and purity of converſation ; that a may 
be to the glory of the grace of God, which bringeth ſalvation, 
and teacheth to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world. Therefore, 
to add force and dignity to their admonitions, reproofs, counſels, 
and government, it. is neceſſary they be examples of the be- 
©lieverss in word, in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, 


in purity,” 1 Tim. iv. 12.; that they be * purged from ini- 


© quity, veſſels unto honour, ſanctified and meet for the Maſter's 
© uſe, and prepared unto every good work; following righteouſ- 
© neſs, faith, charity, and peace, with them that call on the Lene 
out of a pure heart,” 2 Tim. ii. 21.22. 

CAPACITY is likewiſe neceſſary, to enable them who go- 
vern the church, to know how to. behave in the houſe of God, 
and how to direct the behaviour of the church. Like the men 


of Iſſachar, they ſhould have underſtanding of the times, to 


know what Iſrael ought to do, 1 Chron. xii. 32. Moſes ſpake 
like a reaſonable man, when he ſaid to Iſrael, * Take ye wiſe 
men and underſtanding, and known among your tribes, and I 
© will make them rulers over you,” Deut. i. 13. A ruler muſt 


| know the conſtitution of that government wherein he acts; 


muſt be able to detect the artful practices of deſigning men, who 


would pervert judgment, and diſguiſe truth; and muſt conſider, 


with prudent caution, what is moſt edifying in particular caſes, 
That the ſoul be without knowledge, it is not good; for the 
fooliſhneſs of man perverteth his way: but the ruler in church 
or ſtate, who wanteth underſtanding is a great oppreſſor. Solo- 
mon's prayer, when the Lord appeared to him 'at Gibeon, and 
faid unto him, Aſk what I ſhall give thee,” was, Give thy 
« ſervant an underſtanding heart, to judge thy people, that I 
© may diſcern between good and bad: for who is able to judge 
© this thy ſo great a people? And the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, 
that Solomon had aſked this thing,“ 1 Kings iii. 5. 6. 7.—15. 
That Spirit of the Lord which reſted on cn, as the ſpirit of 
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wiſdom and underſtanding, the ſpirit of counſel and might, the 
ſpirit of knowledge and of the fear. of the Lord, and made him 
of quick underſtanding in che fear of the Lord, that with righte- 
ouſneſs he might judge the poor, and reprove with equity, for 
the meek of the earth, If. xi. 2. 3. 4. 5. muſt reſt upon all who 
are ſer to rule for bim in the church: as the ſpirit which was on 
Moſes, was given to the choſen rulers of Iſrael, Numb. xi. 16. 17. 

UPRIGHT conduct is a neceſſary and recommending part of 
a ruling elder's character. He muſt be blameleſs, as the ſteward 
of God; not accuſed of riot; he muſt have a good report of 
them that are without; ſober ; of good behaviour; given to 
hoſpitality ; patient; a lover of good men; impartial ; juſt ; 
cautious ; and, in one word, he muſt be ſuch as he would wiſh 
to ſee the flock, exemplifying in his conduct all that js praiſe- 
worthy, and adding weight to his cenſures on all appearances of 
evil, by purging himſelf from all diſhonourable and finful at- 
tachments. He ſhould behave himſelf wiſely in a perfect way, 
and walk within his houſe with a perfect heart. 

Theſe are the qualifications of ruling elders; namely, piety, 
capacity, and conduct, all joined rloſely and inſeparably together, 

The call of ruling elders, like the call of the elders who labour 
in the word and doctrine, conſiſts in two things, viz. election and 
or dination. The reader may find all that is neceſſary to be re- 
marked on either of them, chap. x. ſect. 2, Their election 
ſhould be popular, and their ordination Judicial, and performed 
with laying on of hands. 

The office-duties belonging to their province, are all ſummed 
up in their ling well, or ruling with diligence. The power of 
waking laws, for the government of the church, is the incom- 
municable prerogative of her glorious Head, Her rulers cannot 
ſafely, or conſiſtent with their duty, go beyond the word of the 
Lord. The authority, which he hath given them for the edifi, 
cation of his body, conſiſteth in mating a due application of his 
laws towerſons, caſes, and gecafions. The ruling elders are joined 
to teachers, and have the /ame authority with them, in all as 
and duties of church power, for her rule and government; and 
: accordingly determine by their common ſuffrage, * vote having 
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an equal weight. In order to apprehend the proper extent f 
their office-powers, it is neceſſary to come to particulars, and 
ſhew what are the acts of church-government which belong to 
her rulers, by the authority of-her blefſed Head. And, 

1, Though they may not "make, impoſe, or receive any impoſed 
deftrines, which are not contained in the word of God; it is 
their duty to judge of the agreeableneſs of every docti ine to the 
oracles of God, and declare what ſeems good to the Holy Gholt . 
and to them, on every point of truth and error, ſin and duty, 
Acts xv. 2, 28. 29, and xvi. 4. To this purpoſe, we find the 
church of Epheſus commended, for having tried them who ſaid 
they were apoſtles and were not, but did liey Rev. ii. 2. com-; ; 
pared with Acts xx. 17,—31. 

2. It belongs to elders, in the exerciſe of their office, to admit 
members into their fellowſhip, upon a viſible evidence of their 
being qualified as the ſcriptures direct. Unto. them God hath 
given the keys of the kingdom of heaven, to open the door of 
admiſſion, unto theſe whom God hath received, Matth. xvi. 19. 

3. Another branch of their office is, to direct and encourage 
church-members, to obſerve the law of Chriſt, that they may 
ſhew forth his glory, and promote their mutual edification, by 
walking in love, following holineſs, and being uſeful to one 
another. Theſe duties tend greatly to advance the comfort, and 
obtain the ends of their union as a church; and are honoured 
with particular marks of the care of God to cultivate and i im- 
prove them, Heb. xiii. 7. 17, | 

4. It belongs to the elders of the church to take care and pro- 
vide, that all the inſtitutions of Jeſus Chriſt be duly obſerved, 
and kept pure and entire. Theſe axe a ſacred truſt committed 
to their charge; and it is required of them, as ſtewards, that 
they be faithful. God hath ſet governments in his church, that 
they may rule for him, walking in all his ordinances themſelves, 
and recommending them to the flock ; for God hath made them 
the keepers of his vineyard, Song i. 6. and viii. 11. 12. a 

5. They are ſet to watch over the converſation of their bre- 
thren, and to inſtruct, admoniſh, exhort, rebuke, and comfort, 
as they ſee cauſe. This is a conſiderable branch of their duty, 
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and ought fo be attended to with peculiar courage and diligence, 
that they may know well the Nate of their flocks, and * ſepa- 
rate between the precious and the vile. 

6. It is a ſolemn part of their work to viſit the ſick, eſpecially 
thoſe whoſe outward or inward diſtreſſes expoſe them to more 
than ordinary ſufferings ; ſuch as the pcor, the N ed, or the 
tempted. - This is a work of mercy, and a moral duty x but is 
expreſsly provided for by the wiſdom and good-will of Chriſt, 
that his people's comfort may be more full. Is any ſick among 
*you? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them 
pray over him,“ Jam. v. 14. 

7. They ſhould be aſſiſting to the paſtor in watching over SP | 
directing the flock ; and adviſe with the deacous concerning the 
relief of the poor. The liberal contributions at Antioch for 
the brethren whd dwelt in Judea, were ſent by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul, unto the elders in Judea, Acts xi. 27.—30. 

8. The external regulations of the church, in every thing be- 
longing to decency and order, according to the general rules of 
the word, belong immediately to the elder's province: as well as 
the appointment of the ſeaſons for extraordinary duties of faſt- 
ing, thankſgiving, and the like, in the congregation, or church. 
Theſe are certainly acts of government, and the right of exer- 
ciſing them muſt reſide in the elders of the church, who have 
the overlight in all its concerns of that kind. And, 

9. To them it belongs, in virtue of their office; to fit in Judg- 
ment upon offenders, to take the proof, to weigh the evidence, 
and determine accordingly, juſtifying the innocent, and cenſuring 
the convicted brother, according to the nature wo his offence, 
Matrh. xvili. 15.17. 18. 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with the words of a very emi- 
nent and candid writer : * Truly, /ays le, if there were no ſuch 
* office mentioned in the ſcripture, we might reaſonably wiſh 
for ſuch a one,. it being ſo uſeful and ſerviceable to the 
1 great purpoſes of religion. What can be morę deſirable, than 
* that there ſhould be one or more appointed to obſerve the 
I converſation of the flock, in order to the exercifing of diſci- 
pine? The paſtor himſelf cannot be * to have an eye 
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on cvery one of his charge; and therefore, it is fitting that out 

& of thoſe who are fellow-members, and daily converſe one with 

another, and therefore are capable of acquainting themſelves 

with their manners and behaviour, there ſhould be choſen 

« theſe elders I am ſpeaking of, to inſpect the carriage and de- 

* portment of the flock, and to report it to the paſtor and the 
« aſſembly, —if it be required.” Edward's Thealegia Ręfermata, 
ul. i. p. 528. | 

CHAP. XIII. 

The original Conflitution of the Apoſtalic Churches lodged all the Exer- 
ciſe of their government, in the hands of theſe two claſſes of Elders 
acting unitedly, with equal authority, in ſubordinate courts. 
NDEPENDENTS are not of one mind about the warrantable- 

nefs and divine right of ruling elders. Some of them defend 
and others deny it. But even theſe who allow it, confine the exer- 
ciſe of church-government wholly to a particular congregation, 
and abſolutely deny courts of review, in any ſuperior juriſdiction, 

Their ſentiments are expreſſed by Dr, Chauncy in the following 

words: In cafes of difficulties and differences ariſing in 

« churches, many churches, holding communion together, may, 

& by their elders and meſſengers, meet together, to conſult and 

& adviſe about the ſaid matters, and report to the reſpective 

« churches. Howbeit theſe aſſemblies, as ſuch, are not truſted 

* with any coercive power, or juriſdiction, over the churches, 

tt to impoſe their determinations on them, or their officers. Be- 

ti ſides theſe occaſional aſſemblies and councils, there are not in- 

« ſtituted by Chriſt any ſynods, in a fixed combination of churches 

& or officers, in leſſer or greater afſemhlies; nor are there any 

&« ſynods appointed by Chriſt, by way of ſubordination to one 

« another.” Vide Divine In/titution of Cengregational Churches, p. 136. 
Preſbyterians maintain, on the other hand, That it is law- 

& ful, and agreeable to the word of God, that the church be go- 

* yerned by ſeveral ſorts of aſſemblies, which are congregational, 

t claffical, and ſynodical; "and that there be a ſubordination of 

« theſe aſſemblies to one another.” See The form of Preſeyterial 

Church. goverment, agreed upon by the aſſembly of * at 
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In this controveſy all parties are agreed, to ſubmit their cauſe 
to the decifion of the Holy Ghoſt, ſpeaking in the ſcriptures, and | 
to abide by his verdiR. - 

When the God of glory had appeared to Abraham in Meſo- 
Potamia, and afterwards gave him the covenant of circumciſion, 
he eſtabliſhed his covenant with his family, and owned it as bir 
church : he called his covenant-ſeed in the line of Iſaac ; and tu 
manifeſt the ſovereignty of his favour, he afterwards rejected 
Efau the firſt-born, and loved Jacob the younger of his twin- 
children; and then confirmed his covenant with his twelve ſons, 
whom he made the heads of ſo many tribes, and multiplied theic 
ſeed as the ſtars of heaven, and the ſand of the ſea. Still the 
church was preſerved in the covenant-line, though confined to a 
ſingle family for three generations; in ſo much that all the ſouls 
of the houſe of Jacob, when he came into Egypt, were only 
threeſcore and ten, about two hundred and twenty years after 
the calling of Abraham. But in two hundred and ten years 
more, the children of Ifrael journeyed from Rameſes to Succoth, 
about. fix hundred thouſand on foot, that were men, beſides 
children, Exod. xii. 40, 41. And though they were then muſ- 
tered in tribes, Pfal. cv. 37. yet ſtill they were but one church, 
Acts vii. 38. And as they were one congregation only, or church, 
while they ſojourned in the wilderneſs; they are never reckoned . 
more than one congregation, or church [xp txxdnoia], after they 
became poſſeſſors of the land of Canaan ; not even in the days 
of Solomon, when all the bleſſings bf peace and plenty were ſin- 
gularly multiplied, and the number of the children of Iſrael 
probably as great as ever it was in any period. This is the 
opinion not of Preſbyterians only, but of Independents, who 
conſtantly affirm, that the Jews were a congregational church. See. 
Chauncy's Divine Inſtitution of Congregational Churches, p. 28. 
—30. The ſame author, in another place, ſays, * A viſible 
„church is a /fingle Aated aſſemoly of a competent number, to 
« ſupport ordinances among them, and or No Mor than can 
* conveniently meet together ic oN PLACE.” See his Doctrine 
according to Godlineſs, p. 294. But it is plain, the children of 
Iſrael were not, in this ſenſe, a congregational church; for even in 
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the days of old, they bad ſynagogues throughout their land, 
and, no doubt, rulers, as well as teachers, in each of them, 
Pfal. Ixxiv. 8. compared with Acts xiii. 15. 
Some of the concluſiqns which appear to be more natural 
from this account of the congregation of the Jews, are theſe ;— 

That the ſame church may conſiſt of very. few, or very many mem- 
bers, without any difference in the nature or principles of her con- 
Hitution : dat it is merely accidental to one church to meet, for 
the ſtated duties of public worſhip, in one place, or in ſeveral 
places; ; and, therefore, though the people of God may bold 
their meetings for divine ſervice, | in /everal places at the ſame 
time, and obſerve in each of them, all the ſtated duties of reli- 
gious worſhip : they may, notwithſtanding, conſtitute only one 

church, according ta the genuine ſcripture-ſeriſe of that phraſe. 
The diviſion of particular congregations, which are in one 
communion of faith and obedience, is founded wholly on maxims 
of prudence, which have a common influence to direct ta rational 
meaſures, in every ſociety, civil or ſacred. A diviſion of this kind, 
which is owing perhaps to an increaſe of the members to a num- 
ber too many to meet in one place, neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſuch an 
intimate and important union, which cannot be diſſolved by any cir- 
cumſtance of ſo trifling and low a nature, as that of meeting in 
different places to attend the ſame religious ſervices, and purſue 
the ame grand defigns. + In two ſuch,congregations, or we may 
as well ſuppoſe three, ar four, or as many as we pleaſe, the great 
ends of edification and comfort muſt be purſued in a congrega- 
tional connection in each of them. The great changes in the 
radical church, as to the number of her members, make it neceſ- 
ſary, that ſhe undergo changes, in the ſame proportion, with 

reſpect to the number and particular provinces of her office. 
bearers. But it does not follow, that this enlargement of their 
number of members and office-bearers, with the prudent par- 
celling of them into convenient diviſions, for their greater edifi- 
cation, will diſunite them, and totally ſet aſide their mutual de- 
pendance upon, and relation to, one dother, as ſo many parts 

of the ſame church, 

A church which is built on the foundation of apoſtles and 
prophets, 
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prophets, though i it ſhould conſiſt only of one worſhipping aſſem- 
bly, has the full power of diſcipline within itſelf ;—but then, un- 
leſs it can be aſcertained by what preciſe number a goſpel- church 
muſt be circumſcribed, —the fame power muſt” remain in the 
whole body, though it be extended to an bundred, or even a theu- 
ſand worſhipping aſſemblies. 
Perhaps this fate of the church may be illuſtrated, by that of 
mankind, in the earlieſt ages, and downwards. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive of the whole human race, not yet formed into ſeparate fa 
milies,—as conſlituting only one ſmall ſociety, wherein their 
common duty and intereſt engaged every individual to fulfil the 
ſervices of his ſation and relation. We may ſuppoſe, that the views 
of mutual comfort would make them active and cheerful in the 
zealous performance of the duties belonging to every relation.— 
but the increaſe of men upon earth ſoon rendered it neceſſary to 
multiply families, and eſtabliſh order and government in each of 
them, whereby every circumſtance of family-ceconomy ſhould be 
ſet up, and ſtrictly obſerved ;. each family being a law unto it- 
ſelf. Now, as each of theſe families muſt co-operate to the 
common good of mankind, as their general end, they muſt all be un- 
der ſome proper regulations, to direct their united endeavours 
to obtain this valuable object. They were, no doubt, fatisfied 
from obvious reflections, or, at leaſt, muſt have ſoon learned 
from fatal experience, that all their diſtributions, into m ultiplied 
ſocieties, and ſeparate families, ſhould never derogate 3A and 
was never intended to ſuperſede, their inviolable union, as one 
body of people, united under one head and governing direction. 
Nature had fixed them in very cloſe relations, being parents or 
children, brothers or ſiſters. Their changed circumſtances could 
not diſſolve theſe important connections, and no doubt made 
them more forward to comply with their duty in forming a plan 
of general comprehenſion, while duty, intereſt, and affection 
conſpired to promote this reaſonable and neceſſary meaſure. 
This is not an imaginzry, unſupported fiction, about the ge- 
eral union of mankind : for wherever civilized manners and 
good order have baniſhed barbariſm and confuſion, all nations | 
have 1 upon ſome maxims, commonly called the laws of 
WO | nations, 
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nations, which unite.the world in one univerſal empire. Every 

kingdom, and all its intereſts, are conſidered, in this catholic 

comprehenſion, as an individual part of the general ſyſtem : and 

theſe received maxims are a law to the whole, 

This is conſeſſedly the caſe in the hiſtory of mankind ; and 
may ſerve to throw ſome light on the conſtitution and govern- 

ment of the golpel-church, when we have made neceſſary al- 

lowances. 

Let us now ſurvey the account of the ri/e, wargh, and order 
of the New-Teſtament church, which js contained in the apoſto- 
lic writings, to ſee. whether theſe things are ſo or not. 

The Chriſtian church was not formed before, becanſe ſhe was 
founded upon the reſurrection of her bleſſed Head. Till this 
memorable event, the ceremonial law retained its full force, and 
received every mark of honourable reſpect from our Lord and 
his diſciples, by a cheerful, conſtant, and exact regard to every 
. rite. They were never unconnected with the Jewiſh church, 
till the death and reſurrection of Chriſt had fulfilled, aboliſhed, 
and taken away, that ſyſtem of carnal ordinances, that he might 
eſtabliſh in its room, a ſpiritual diſpenſation, full of grace and 
truth. Then he appeared to his diſciples, and told them, that 
all power was given tp him in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore, he added, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
© the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
© Ghoſt: teaching them to obſerve all things, whatſoever I have 
8 commanded you : and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
© the end of the world, Matth. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. To the 
apoſtles, whom he had choſen, he ſhewed himſelf alive after his 
paſſion, by many infallible proofs, being ſeen of them forty 
days, and ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, Acts i. 3. So that we muſt fix the æra of her hiſtory 
to this period. And the facts which explain her conſtitution and 
order, muſt be dated from the baptizing of the diſciples with the 
Holy Ghoſt ; that fulfilment of the promiſe of the Father, 
which they heard of Chriſt, Acts i. 4, 5. This is the beginning 
of her hiſtory : and oh ! how ſtriking, grand, marvellous, and 
thick are the incidents ! They quite ſurpriſe us. Unable to for- 
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bear, we are obliged to cry out  Gregt and marvellous are thy 
« works, Lord God Almighty, jaiſt zaſt and true are thy ways, thou 
„King of ſaints!” —On the day of Pentecoſt, which the God of 
Iſrael had ſeparated for a ſolemn day, and for peculiar ſervices, 
the diſciples, at that time a very ſmall handfpl, were, with a great 
many more, aſſembled with one accord in one place; it matters 
not where, for God no longer claimed peculiar intereſt in a houſe 
made with the hands of man: - the Holy Ghoſt, ſent by the 
_ exalted Saviour, is poured out: gifts of ſpeaking and under - 
ſtanding tongues are conferred : Peter, who lately diſawned, de- 
nied, and with imprecations of a piece with the language of a 
profane Jew, refuſed that he knew his Lord, with all boldneſs 
opens his mouth, in obedience to his Maſter's inſtructions, and» 
honeſtly declares the true intent of the extraordinary | 
which ſo much furpriſed the aſtoniſhed bebolders and hearers. 
After ſtating the prophecy in Joel, he leaves themſelves to judge 
whether there was more or leſs in the memoratye tranſactions af 
that ſolemn day, than might be reaſonably expected from that 
prophetic intimation. He goes on next to preach Jeſus crucified 
and riſen, applying his doctrine for reproof, for correction, and 
for inſtruQion in righteouſneſs; and while he ſpeaks, the ſpirit 
gives teſtimony to the word, and many believe, and turn to the 
Lord. They that gladly receive the word, profeſs their faith, 
and receive baptiſm, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of the faith 
which they had, being yet unbaptiſed. Theſe continued ſted# 
faſtly in the apbſtle's doctrine and fellowſhip, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers. Fear came upon every ſoul ; and many 
wonders and ſigns were done by the apoſtles. They that believ- 
ed were together, and the Lord added to the church daily ſuch as 
ſhould be ſaved. From 120, we read that the number in a very 
| ſhort time increaſed to about 5000, Acts iv. 4. who were all 
men, not including in this liſt the number of the women ; and 
as ſome commentators, of good note, think, even excluſive of 
the 3000 converts on the day of Pentecoſt, as well as all others; 
being themſelves entirely new converts at one time. How 
mightily did the word of the Lord grow and prevail, when his 
Spirit was poured out from on high? Envy ſoon ein the 
L2 fury 
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fury of the Phariſees and rulers of the Jews, and ſtimulated thera 
to all the ſeverities they durſt attempt, conſiſtent with any policy. 
But late experience demonſtrated their folly, and that theſe mea- 
ſures could no more extirpate Chriſtianity, than Pharaoh's fan- 
guinary laws could deſtroy God's covenant-people. Indeed the 
effect was the ſame in both; the more they were afflicted, the 
more they grew. In ſo much that, beſides the devout Greeks 
dwelling at Jeruſalem, and befides the more eſtabliſhed Jewiſh 
converts, there came to be ſeveral myriads or ten thouſands of 
Jewifh Chriſtians at one time, who were through infirmity zea- 
Jous of the law, Ads xxi. 20. Yet all this vaſt number of Chriſt- 
ians, who, in the nature of things, could never aſſemble under one 
roof, for all the ſtated order of fellowſhip and ſervice, i in which 
.they continued ſtedfaſtly, are never called Ia. bovnoia] churches, 
though we have at leaſt nine inſtances of their being called 
fn bevnoiz)] a church; and twice we read of [in duvnoia] the 
whole church. We have ſeen juſt now, how the Chriſtian church 
was planted ; how proſelytes were gained by conviction of the 
truth of the goſpel; how theſe that believed received the mark 
of diſcipleſhi p by baptiſm ; how cloſely they were joined together 
by continuing in the apoſtles doctrine and fellowſhip ; ; how they 
were of one heart and of one mind; how they grew in numbers, yet 
without any neglect or relaxation of diſcipline ; how their places 
of aſſembling muſt become numerous, that their accommodations 
might! be convenient. From all this it may be inferred, that 
ſtated guides were neceſſary to teach and rule in diſtin ſeparate 
congregations : and accordingly we are in many places informed 
of a number of teachers and elders who ufually miniſtered in 
that one city, Acts xi. 30. and xxi. 18, Se. Notwithſtandin 
this, fo ciiſe was their fellowſhip, that they never gina 
themſelves ſo many churches as they were congregations ; nor are 
they ever ſo called. This is a circumſtance which demands at- 
tention ; and if it be founded in the very conſtitution of the 
church, which i is built on the foundation of the apoſtles and pro- 
phets, we need not wonder to behold the propriety of beginning 
the building at Jeruſalem, according to this order: for God 
began this edifice on the ſame plan according to which it mal 
be completed 
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From all this it will appear, that there was a congregational 
diſcipline in every ſeveral congregation ; a diſcipline exerciſe] 
by their reſpective paſtors and ruling elders, in diſtinction from 
the body of the people who were governed. But there was alſo 
a court compoſed of the elders which had the rule over theſe 
congregations, to which all the juriſdictions in the ſeveral 
congregations were ſubordinate. Two things may be offered fot 
the proof of this. id 

1. It is ſtrongly hinted in theſe texts before cited, Acts xi. 30. 
The Chriſtians at Antioch ſent their contributions to the elders 
at Jeruſalem, by the hands of Barnabas aud Saul: not to the 
elders of one congregation ; but of the whole church Chap. 
xxi. 18. “The day following Paul went in with us unto James; 
and all the elders were preſent.” | 

2. All the Chriſtians in Jeruſalem were but one REES as T 
have already obſerved, and therefore they had but one government 
and ruling power, which was acknowledged by every congregation. 
It is univerſally allowed, that the characters of ene church are 
the ſame doctrine, the ſame facraments, the fame hope, the ſame 
faith, the ſame body, the ſame Spirit, the ſame Head, the /ame 
government, and the ſame rulers. The moſt ſenſible writers in 
the cauſe of Prelacy, Popery, Independency, and Prefbytery, have 
cordially agreed in this principle ; and it follows, that all who 
ſtand in ſuch a connection, are inviolably bound to hear that 
church of which they are members, for ſo has our bleſſed Lord 
commanded, Matth. xviii. 17. And if it be evident, from what 
has been already ſaid, that there muſt have been more congregn- 
tions for ſtated worſhip at Jeruſalem than ce; it will alſo follow, 
that all the members belonging to each of them, were obliged to 

bear the ſame elders, conſtituted in a capacity which had an equal 
reſte# to each congregation. I would not contend about names + 
but there ſeems to be no impropriety in calling this ceurt, a 
claſſical zreſeytery. The ſum of what we plead is, that there was 
ſuch a government ſettled and exerciſed in the church of Jeruſa- | 
lem, as extended to all the congregations of Chriſtians in and 0 
about that city, as much as the power of any of theſe congrega- 
tional rf did to all the individuals in their diviſion ; be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe without doubt there was @ church, and but one church they 
were to hear; and on all ſides it is granted, that the members of 
one congregation are not called immediately to hear the elder- 
ſhip in a neighbouring one; and therefore there was ſome common 
eouncil, in which, as occaſion required, elders from all the feveral 
congregations aſſembled to determine and decree judicially, in 
whatever was of general concern for their edification and com- 
fort. * | 
After this neceſſary interruption, I return to ſurvey further 
the ſacred hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, after it was planted at 
Jeruſalem, by the miniſtry of the apoſtles, under the direction 
of their bleſſed Lord, Luke xxiv. 47. Being perſecuted in one 
city, they were directed to flee into another, Matth. x. 23. And, 
accordingly, in adorable providence, the malice of adverſaries 
ſubſer ved the ſpread of the goſpel, from Jeruſalem into all na- 
tions, Acts viii. 1. and xi. 19. The goſpel preached to the na- 
tions, for the obedience of faith, was attended with much good 
fruit, in its victorious power over the worldly prejudices, and 
intereſts of multitudes, that were converted by it, and came to 
be reckoned to the Lord for a generation. Where the goſpel 
was received, churches were planted, and the order of the houſe 
of the Son of God ſet up, Acts xiv. 23. The order which is in 
Chriſt was eſtabliſhed among them, in whatever concerned the 
preaching of the goſpel, the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
and the exerciſe of difcipline. They obtained the name of a 
church or churches, from the nature of their connections, which 
formed them into as many churches, as there were claflical des 
nts. That this was actually the cafe, is evident from one 
fipgle confideration : in not a few churches, we are fire there 
were ſeveral congregations, which had their reſpeRive officery 


* Mr, Glaſs was ſo well fatisfied with the propriety and force of this reaſon+ 
ing, that he aſſerts the cauſe of independency on this precarious principle, that 
the church- members at Jeruſalem affembled ſtatedly in ſeme one place. A ſup- 
poſition highly improbable, nay, demonſtrutively falſe ! See Ayton's Original 
Conflitution of the Chriflian Church, p. 2c4—244. Where the reader will find ” 
| the proofs which Mr. Glaſs adduces from Acts ji. 44. 46.— and iv, 3. 31.—and 

v. 32, 14.—and vi, 1,6, ſully anſwered, 
and 
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and ordinances, and which conſtituted only one church. We 
have already ſeen, that this was in fa& the cafe at Jeruſalem, 
and ſhall now examine an inſtance or two more, viz. the 
charches of Antioch and Epheſus. In the mouth of two or 
three witneſſes, unexceptionably competent, ſhall every word be 
eſtabliſhed. 

I begin with the church at Antioch ; it was made up chiefly 
and originally of Grecians who were obedient to the faith. The 
planting of it is particularly deſcribed in Acts xi. 19. 20. 21.3 
and the following part of that chapter gives us an account of 
ſome remarkable waterings, firſt by Barnabas alone, then by 
him and Saul together, and laſt of all by certain prophets who 
came from Jeruſalem. Two or three remarks on this hiſtory 
are all that is neceſſary to my purpoſe. 

1. The churches had yet no convenient houſes built for their 
wnrſhip, and therefore uſed private houſes for the purpoſes of 
religious worſhip. 

2. The number of the diſciples at Antioch was very great. 

By the miniſtry of the men from Cyrene and Cyprus and others, 
a great number believed, and turned to the Lord, Acts xi. 21. 
By the labours of Barnabas, much people was added to the Lord, 
Acts xi. 24. Barnabas and Saul for a whole year taught much 
people there, Acts xi. 26. The diſciples pre-admoniſhed of a 
great dearth to be throughout all the world, contributed for the 
relief of many myriads of their brethren who dwelt in Judea, _ 
Acts xi. 28,—30. Certainly their number could not be ſmall. 

3. Miniſtering paſtors and elders were numerous in that 
church. We learn that at one time, the men of Cyprus and Cy. 
rene laboured with Barnabas and Saul, to whom were ſoon added 
prophets from Jeruſalem, Acts xi. 19.—30. We are informed 
that at another time, there were in that church certain prophets 
and teachers ; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, Acts xiii. 1. where it is 
intimated, that there ere a great many other teachers in that 
church, beſides theſe particularly named, and it is expreſsly ſaid 
| fo, Acts xv. 35. 

Permit me on the whole to aſk, Whether it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, that al theſe multitudes could meet in one place? and 
whether, at that period, when the harveſt was ſo vaſtly great, 
and the labourers ſo very few, ſuch a ſuperfluous expence of la- 
bour could be juſtified, if we ſuppoſe that ſo many miniſtered 
to one aſſembly only ? But if we admit there were ſeveral con- 
gregational aſſemblies, and that all things pertaining to their 
economy and edification, were done decently and in order; it 
will follow of courſe, that theſe congregations muſt have an 
order ſuitable to their nature; that is, each muſt have an autho- 
ritative rule in itſeif. But that all theſe ſeveral congregations 
were united in one claflical diviſion, is the point ſtill in diſpute; 
The argument on the Preſbyterian fide proceeds on all the ſame 
grounds, as in the inftance of the church at Jeruſalem. One 
proof is taken, as in that caſe, from the original union of theſe 
congregations ; and the lite circumſtance of disjoining them, 
on prudential cauſes, can never be ſuppoſed to affect that ori- 
ginal union. A ſecond proof is drawn from the. ſtrong hints 
fuggeſted, concerning the intere/ts of the elders in their church« 
managements; particularly, in that ſolemn ſervice of ſeparating 
men to the Holy Ghoſt, for the work of the miniſtry, Acts xiii. 
1. 2. 3. A third argument ſeems to ariſe from theſe Chriſtians 
being, at leaſt, four times denominated a church, [ buancid], 
but never churches, LA. z.]; and if only one church, then 
but one rule or government, which all concerned were bound to 
reverence in the Lord. But having already attempted to open 
the force of theſe arguments, I need not repeat them. They muſt - 
have the ſame weight in all lite caſes, 
I ſhall now proceed to open the argument for claſſical juriſ- 
diction, which is drawn from the conſtitution and order of the 
Epheſian church. It is ſet in a clear, ſtrong, and advantageous 
light, in the aſſembly's form of Preſbyterial church. government, 
where it ſtands thus: 
1. That there were more congregations than one in the 
church of WY appears by Acts xx. 31.“ where is qention 


Acts xx. 31. Therefore watch, and remember that by the ſpace of three 
Years, I ceaſed not to warn every one night and Nos: with tears. 
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u of Paul's continuance at Epheſus in preaching for the ſpace 
« of three years; and Acts xix. 18. 19. 20. where the ſpiritual 
effect of the word is mentioned * ; and verſ. 10. and 17. of 
« the ſame chapter, where is a diſtinction of Jews and Greeks t: 
< and 1 Cor. xvi. 8. and g. where is a reaſon of Paul's ſtay at 
« Epheſus until Pentecoſt :; and verſ. 19. where is mention of 
« a particular church in the houſe of Aquila and Priſcilla then 
« at Epheſus, as appears, Acts xviii. 19. 24. 26. || All which 
« laid together doth prove, that the multitudes of believers 
« did ES 
« Epheſus. - 
« 2. That there were many elders over theſe many congrega- 
« tions, as one flock, appeareth. 
„ 3. That 
„Ads xix. 18. And many that believed, came and confeſſed and ſhewed 


their deeds. Verſ. 19. Many alſo of them which uſed curious arts, brought 
their books together, and burned them before all men: and they counted the 


price of them, and found it fifty thouſand pieces of filver. Verf. 20. & - 


mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 

+ Acts xix. 10. And this continued by the ſpace of two years: fo that al 
they which dwelt in Aſia heard the word of the Lord Jeſus, both Jews and 
Greeks, Verſ. 17. And this was known to all the Jews and Greeks alſo 
dwelling at Epheſus, and fear fell on them all, and the name of the Lord Jeſus 
was magnified, 

t 2 Cor. xvi. 8. But I will tarry at Epheſus until Pentecoſt. vert 9 For 
a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adverſaries, 

5 1 Cor. xvi. 19. The churches of Afia falute you, Aquila and Priſcilla 
falute you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their houſe. 

As vii. 29. And he came to Epheſus and left them there: but he 
hingfelf-entered into the ſynagogue, and reaſoned with the Jews. Verſ. 24. 
Anda certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the ſcriptures, came to Epheſus, Verſ. 26. And he began to ſpeak 
badly in the ſynagogue, whom when Aquila and Priſcilla had heard, they took . 
him unto them, and expounded unto him the way of God more perfectly. 

J Ads xx. 17. And from Miletus he ſent to Epheſus, and called the elders - 
of the church, Verſ. 25- And now behold, I know that ye all, among whom 
I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, ſhall fee my face no more. Verſ. 28, 
Take heed therefore unto yourſelves, and to all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghoſt hath made you overſcers, to fced the church of God, which he 
bath purchaſed with his owa blood. Verſ. 30. Alſo of your own ſelves ſhall 

: = » men 
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z. That theſe many congregations were one church, and 
that they were under one preſbyterial government, appeareth. * 
| Theſe reaſons ſeem to juſtify the Preſbyterian ſcheme of 

| chart government, by elderſhips only, exercifing their power in 
ſubordinate judicatorie;,—They ſhew its divine right, and confor- 
mity to the holy ſcriptures; at leaſt, they demonſtrate with a 
convincing evidence, that the ſcripture-notion of a ge/pel-church 
is not ſo confined, as ſome would make us believe, who fay, 
« Ir only ſignifies @ fingle flated aſſembly of a competent number to 
& ſupport ordinances among them, and of no more than can conveniently 
„ meet together for edifying communion in one place. It may be 
taken in this ſenſe, but mu/? not be confined to ſuch a ſenſe : be- 
cauſe we read of the church of Jeruſalem, the church of An- 
tioch, and the church of Epheſus, not to mention others,— 
which were too numerous to meet in one place for the ſtated 
ſervices of public worſhip. The controverſy between Indepen- 
dents and Preſbyterians hinges chiefly on this Angle point; and it 
is ſubmitted to impartial conſideration, whether the inſpired 
volumes are not expreſsly deciſive on the diſpute. Authority is 
eſſential to a church; and one and the ſame government muſt rule 
one and the ſame church. If, therefore, we find ſeveral organized 
congregations of Chriſtians continually called one church; it muſt 


men ariſe, ſpeaking perverſe things, to draw away diſciples after them. Verf. 36. 
And when he had thus ſpoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with them all. 
Verſ. 37. And they all wept ſore, and fell upon Paul's neck, and kiſſed him. 
Rev. ii. 1. Unto the angel of the church of Epheſus write, Theſe things 
faith he that holdeth the ſeven ſtars in his right hand, who walketh in the 
midſt of the ſeven golden candleſticks ; verſ. 2. I know thy works, and thy 
labour, and thy patience, and how thou canſt not bear them which are evil: 
and thou haſt tried them which ſay they are apoſtles, and ate not; and haſt 
found them liars: verſ. 3. And haſt borne, and haſt patience, and for my 
name's ſake haſt laboured, and haſt not fainted, Verſ. 4. Nevertheleſs, I have 
ſomewhat againſt thee, becauſe thou haſt left thy firſt love. Verſ. 5. Remem- 
ber therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the firſt works ; 
or elſe I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candleſtick out of his 
place, except thou repent. Vexſ. 6. But this thou haſt, that thou hateſt the 
deeds of the Nicolaitans, which I alſo hate, Joined with Acts xx. 17. 28. 
See note marked thus J. p. 81. 
| follow, 
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follow, that there is doubtleſs ſent one character, wherein the 
elderſhips of all theſe congregations exerciſe diſcipline con- 
junctly: a character, which bears the ſame relation to each of 
theſe congregations, and, conſequently, muſt be ſuperier to the 
power of the elderſnip in any one of them; which is commonly 
called a pre/bytery. All parties own, that the rulers of one congre · 
gation cannot govern another, without being impowered for that 
purpoſe. And ſince they cannot be elders in two congregations | 
at the ſame time, the elders, belonging to the ſeveral congrega- 
tions which conſtitute the church, muſt govern the whole, not 
as rulers of any one congregation, but as a claſſical preſoytery, 
which is ſuperior to the congregational I eſtabliſhed in 
every lower form and connection. 

The objections made in favour of Prelacy, that each of theſe 
churches was governed by one dioceſan biſhop, are confuted by 
one ſingle fact; namely, that the affairs of theſe churches were 
never managed by one chief or ruler Co zgxwv], nor even by a pre» 
fident [5 mgx54s] ; but always by elders in conjunction. 

I would further obſerve on this argument,—that 8 
churches, formed under a claſſical preſbytery, which hold the 
ſame faith, and walk in the ſame order, may aſſociate together, 
as a court of review, to judge of what may regularly come befare 
them, by reference or appeal, from any of theſe churches We have 
an example of this in the xvth chap. of the Acts of the apoſtles, 

The Rev. Mr. Muir of Paiſley has lately obliged the publiq 
with a moſt valuable ſermon * on this ſubject, which ſets the 
argument in a ſtrong, natural, and ſtriking light, None who 
knows the merit of that very ſenſible diſcourſe, will allow him · 
ſelf to be without it. He has largely ſtated the argument, and 
yet, upon an attentive peruſal, nothing will appear ſuperfluous, 
I beg leave to give the heads of his argument, with ſo much of 
the illuſtrations as are neceſſary to confirm my hypotheſis. 

1, At Antioch, _— this cauſe came, e c 


* Keese title. Te Symd of Feruſalem ; cat Spin 
in the Chriſtian Church conſidered. —Preached at the * of the ſynod of 


3 Glaſgow and Ayr, at Irvine, Oct. 13. 1767. 
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for when Paul and Barnabas came thither,—they gathered the 
church together, previous to this affair, Acts xiv. 27. ; that is, 
there was a company of perſons profeſling the faith, and walking 
together in the love of the goſpel, with proper officers ſet over 
them in the Lord, for all the purpoſes of doctrine and worſhip, 
diſcipline and government, appointed by Jeſus Chriſt. But 
though this church had their on paſtors, teachers, and elders ; 
they had, notwithſtanding, a cloſe e with the church at 
Jeruſalem, Acts xi. 19. 22. 23. 
2. In the church at Antioch, /o conflituted, there aroſe a queſ- 
tion, about which the prophets and teachers could not agree. 
Upon cue fide, there were certain men who came down from 
Juclea, Acts xv. 1. Theſe were probably office-bearers, who 
were received into this church as conſtituent officers, Acts xi. 27. 
and xiii. 1. and xv. 1.—Upon the o/her fide of the queſtion, 
Paul and Barnabas, who were both office-bearers at Antioch, are 
mentioned.— They had no ſmall diſſention and difputation with 
the men who came down from Judea. Acts xv. 2. | 
3. The office-bearers at Antioch, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
brethren, in that church, had a right to have given judgment in 
the important cauſe ; as appears from a celebrated precedent of 
the ſame court, which our hiſtorian hath happily preſerved. It 
is recorded, Acts xili. 2. 3. While they, /ays he, miniſtered to 
© the Lord, and faſted, the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separate me Bar- 
$ nabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I have called them. 
* And when they had faſted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
© them, they ſent them away.” Where it is obſervable, that the 
order was not given to the diſciples, but to the office- bearers at 
Antioch.—And that we might labour under no uncertainty as to 
the proper conſtituent members of that preſbytery, the ſederunt 
is marked, and their names are recorded: namely, Barnabas, 
Simeon, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, Acts xiii. 1. —-Accordingly 
Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, without the affiſtance of one 
private church-member, carried that order into execution; 
they prayed over Barnabas. and Saul, laid heir hands on them, 
and by a decree of court, hey, at once, looſed their preſent con» 
nection with. that particular church, and ſent them away ta 
| move, 
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move, for. a ſeaſon, in a more public, — a more extenſive, and 
more uſeful ſphere. According to this precedent; it is evident, 
that theſe preſbyters at Antioch might, by virtue of their office, 
have proceeded to a ſentence, in the cauſe now before them. 
in as far, at leaſt, as it reſpected their own flocks, without the 
interpoſition of any ſuperior authority whatever. 

4. Though the preſbyters were a court of Chriſt properly 
conſtituted, they ſeem to have conſidered their decifions, eſpe- 
cially if controverted, as all ſubje& to a court of review ; and, for 
that reaſon, unauimouſly agreed to refer the whole cauſe, as it 
ſtood, to the venerable ſynod of Judea. This judicious and 
healing meaſure is narrated by the hiſtorian in the following 
manner.—— They, —i. e. the men which came down from Judea, 
on the one hand, and Paul and Barnabas, with their adherents on 
the other, determined, that Paul and Barnabas, to repreſent one 
fide of the queſtion, and certain others of them,. —i. e. the preſby- 
ters at Antioch, to repreſent the other, ſhould go up to Jeruſa- 
lem, in the quality of commiſſioners, unto the apoſtles and elderg 
az conſtituting a court to which they ſtood in ſubordination, 
about this queſtion,—:. e. to have a judgment concerning it, 
from which there might lie no appeal. In this ſentence, there 
was an unanimous reference of the cauſe made by the rulers of 
the church at Antioch, as an inferior to @ ſuperior court of judica» 
ture. That the referees coaſtituted a court, to which the preſby⸗ 
tery of Antioch was ſubordinate, appears from the reference 
itſelf, which was made in order to obtain ſuch a deciſion, as 
might be effectually binding on all concerned. Now, if the + 
church of Judea was not a ſuperior court, the church at Antioch 
brought upon themſelves a needleſs yoke not impoſed by Chriſt; 
—and the ſynod of Judea would not have ſuſtained themſelves 
judges in the matter, unleſs they had been poſlefled-of an au- 
thority for that purpoſe, from their Lord and Maſter. The 
cauſe was referred to the apoſtles and elders only. Acts xv. 2. 
g. After the commiſſioners from Antioch had reached the me · 
tropolis of Judea,—produced their credentials, - and opened up 
their cauſe; — the ſynod of Jeruſalem runs — upon itz 
and THEN: came to an unauimous e Tbe cauſe was re» 


" ferred 
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ferred to the apoſtles and elders only; but it was not without 
reaſon that the commiſſioners from Antioch opened their cauſe 
before the church, i. e. the private Chriſtians at Jernſalem, who 
were deeply intereſted in the bleſſed event which gave riſe to the 
queſtion in diſpute. Accordingly in the promiſcuous aſſembly 
of the church, apoſtles and elders, z&:/# commiſſioners faithfully 
diſcharged the truſt repoſed in them, by declaring on the one 
hand, all things that God had done with them, in converting 
the Gentiles through their miniſtry, as they had done in paſſing 
through Phenice and Samaria, verſ. 3, 4.—And, on the other 
hand, repreſenting, that ſome alledged it was needful to cir- 
cumciſe the Gentile converts, and to command them to keep 
the law of Moſes, verſ 5. The ſucceſs of the goſpel was told 
for the edification and comfort of a the church; and the queſ- 
tion in debate was clearly ſtated for the information of the 
apoſtles and elders. The church, or brethren, at Jeruſalem, had 
a peculiar intereſt in the Bey of the goſpel, both as to its ſpread 
and ſucceſs ; and therefore we read, that the commiſſioners from 
Antioch declared in the hearing of the church, as well as of the 
apoſtles and elders, all things that God had done with them, 
verſ. 4. * And all the multitude kept filence, and gave audieuce 
+ to Barnabas and Paul, declaring, —N. B. what miracles and 
+ wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them,“ verſ. 
12. And as the diſciples acted according to their proper pro- 
vince with reſpe& to the hifory; ſo the apofles and elders, ated 
likewiſe according to theirs, with reſpect to the reference from An- 
tioch : for, having heard the queſtion, as repreſented; the apo/tles 
and elders, alone, came together, to conſider of this matter, 
verſ. 6.—there was much diſputing among them, verſ. 7,—and, at 
laſt, they brought the cauſe to an iſſue, which is called, the de. 
crees that were ordained of the apoſtles and elders which were 
at Jeruſalem,” Acts xvi. 4. Whether the brethren were pre- 
ſent, during the debate, or not, is not material ; but they neither 
claimed nor obtained the power of judging in it. | 

6. Two of the commiſſioners from Antioch, joined by two 
from Judea, were immediately diſpatched with letters to the Gen- 
tile-converts, contalning an account of the ſynodical judgment. 

The cauſe was referred from Antioch, only to the apoſtles and 
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elders in Judea, verſ. 2. Only. the apoſtles and elders came to- 
gether to conſider of the matter, verſ. ö. and the decrees con- 
cerning it wereordained only by the apoſtles and elders, Acts xvi. 
4. The multitude had no hand in the ſentence pronounced, nor 
pretended any authority for enforcing obedience to it ; but they 
ſeem to have joined with the apoſtles and elders in delegating 
certain perſons to accompany Paul and Barnabas, to bear their 
epiſtles to Syria, and to illuſtrate the doctrines contained in 
them. Then it pleaſed the apoſtles and elders, with the. whale 
© church, to ſend choſen men, of their exon company, to Antioch, 
with Paul and Barnabas; namely, Judas, firnamed Barſabas, 
and Silas; chief men among the brethren,“ Acts xv. 22.—It 
muſt be particularly noticed, that this was Ar ERA the matter had 
been conſidered, and finally determined. To eſtabliſh a con- 
ſiſtency between this part of the hiſtory, and what hath already 
been ſaid, may not the following hypotheſis be admitted ? That 
the apoſtles and elders, as they had done upon a former occaſion, 
concerning the election and ordination of deacons,, Acts vi. 
2, 3,—called the multitude of the diſciples unto them, and ſaid, 
Brethren, Look YE out from æmong. you, #wo men of honeſt 
report, full of the Holy Ghoſt and wiſdom, whom we may ap- 
POINT to negociate this important buſineſs. Upon this hypo- 
theſis, which is neither unnatural, nor in the leaſt improbable, 
as Judas and Silas were of their own company, and chief men among 
them; they were firſt choſen, by the ſuffrages of the diſciples; and 
afterwards impowered, by the apoſtles and elders. And, if we may 
reaſon by analogy, from the precedent in the cafe of the deacons, 
this hypotheſis, will admit of a me/ ſerious apology. And more- 
over, it was expedient for the ſatisfaction of the Gentile-converts 
at Antioch, to know the general ſenſe of the Chriſtian church 
Judea, upon a debate which was ſo intereſting ; and it contri- 
buted not a little to the increaſe of their joy, that the conſolation 
was brought unto them by chief men among the BuxTAEx, 
who were choſen by the whole church, and impowered by the 
ſynod to execute this ſervice*, By this meaſure they were fully 
. This is more than a conjecture, as will appear from verſ. 27. We have 

* ſent THEREFORE, Jud:s and Silas, who ſhall tell you the ſame things by 


mouth.“ 
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certified, both of the decifion of the ſynod, and of the harmony 
and edification of the church, on this weiglity point. And this 
was the more neceſſary, becauſe the diſſention at Antioch had 
been occaſioned by certain men who came down from Judea, 
and taught the brethren at Antioch, and faid, * Except ye be cir- 
© cumciſed after the manner of Moſes, ye cannot be ſaved, Acts 
xv. 1. To vindicate the faith of the church of Jeruſalem, to re- 
ſtore peace in the church at Antioch, and to promote mutual 
harmony in the ways of the Lord, and give the higheſt aſſurance 
of their unanimity in the common faith,—the apoſtles, elders, 
and brethren, ſeem to have wrote, in one conjun# body, to this 
effect: Foraſmuch as we have [all] heard [by commiſſioners 
from Syria], that certain [men] which went out from us, have 
4 troubled you with words, ſubverting your ſouls, ſaying, Ye 
* muſt be circumciſed, and keep the law [of Moſes], to whom 
* ave [the brethren, by election, or the apoſtles and elders, by 
$ ordination] gave no ſuch commandment : It ſeemed good unto 
© us, being {for this purpoſe] aſſembled with one accord, to ſend 
choſen men unto you, with [your own paſtors even] our be- 
© loved Barnabas and Paul ; men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. We [the brethren by 
_ *© nomination and choice, and the apoſtles and elders, by appoint- 
ment] have ſent therefore Judas and Silas, who ſhall alſo tell 
you the ſame things by mouth,“ verſ. 23.27. 

But that part of the epiſtle which follows, verſ. e8, 29. For 
© it ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to us, to lay upon you 
© no greater burden than theſe neceſſary things; that ye abſtain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
« ſtrangled, and from fornication, from which if you keep your- 
+ ſelves, ye ſhall do well. Fare ye well.” This part of the 
epiſtle, I ſay, contains only the judgment of the apoſtles and el- 
-ders which was approved by the whole church : for it ſup- 
-poſeth a power, on the one hand, to enaft ; and an obligation, or 
the other, to obey. And the expreſſion, it ſeemed good,—to us,. 
„ mouth.” The ithport of this reaſon muſt be gathered From vert. 25, Ik 
£ ſeemed good unto us being aſſembled WITH ONE ACCORD.” Theſe bre- 
threa were ſeat to notify the conſent and approbation of the church, 
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cannot have a reſpect to the bra/bren, otherwiſe than by an d- 
probation of what bad been decreed by the apoſtles and elders : 
for the reference was not made to the-whele church; they did nat 
come together to conſider this matter; and the decrees were not 
ordained by them. There is not the leaſt mention of the whole 
church interfering, after they had heard the converſion of the 
Gentiles, —and all the things which God had done with them, 
and what miracles and wonders God had wrought among the Gen- 
tiles, declared, verſ. 3, 4, 12.-—until the buſineſs was over, and 
the ſentence to be carried into execution, verſ. 22, 23. 

7. Upon receiving and reading this epiſtle from Jeruſalem, 
the Gentile-converts. rejoiced for the conſolation, verſ. 30. 31. 
It does not appear, that the diſciples at Antioch were fo much as 
conſulted in the reference ; but all due reſpect was paid to them, 
as parties whoſe edification was principally concerned in making 
the decree. For the bretbren's behoof, the reference was made; 
- through the ſynod's whole reaſoning, the inzereſt of the bre- 
thren was kept in view.—lIn the judgment itſelf, their edification 
and comfort were principally conſulted. And to them, preciſely 
in the quality of church-membery, the ſynodical letter was ad- 
drefſed,—W herefore, all the reſpect was put upon thern, that, in 
ſuch peculiar circumſtances, they had reaſon to look for. 

The conſequence of announcing the ſynodical decifion, with 

the approbation of the whole church, to them, was — that they rer 
joiced for the conſolation :—this is obviouſly expreſſive of accept- · 
ance, approbation, gratitude, humility, delight, agd reſolutions 
on the part of the diſciples. | 
That ſuch delerence is the indifpeatible dag afebarchonam: 
bers to. their paſtors and rulers, will appear, from the various 
lights in which the ſcriptures repreſent jt, Chriſtians are bound 
to conſider them, not as an a level with themſelves, but as ever 
them in the Lord, 1 Theſſ. v. 12. Yea, 43 it follows in the next 
verſe, to eſteem them very highly in love, for their work's ſake. The 
word [orig lemgioos} implies a much ſuperior veneration. But up- 
on the ſuppoſition, that the brethren are joint-gulers with their 
officers, it is impoſſible to form a conception of Pauls delign, in 
me peculiar emphaſis of that exhortation, to eſteem ſo highly | 

| N | theſe 
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- theſe who were over them, [meoirauives)}, in the capacity of a min 
at the head of his own family, 1 Tim. iii. 4. Beſides, /ub-mi/fon, 
in the Lord, is due by Chriſtians to thoſe who labour among 
them in the work of the gofpel. For, concerning Timothy and 
Apollos, Paut ſaid to the Corinthians, Submit yourſelves unto 
« ſuch, and to every one that helpeth with us, and laboureth,” 
1Cor. xvi. 16. The word made uſe of in that paſſage [ vnoraoonobe] 
naturally implies, an acquieſcing in their judgment, in thoſe decrees, 
reſpecting the church, which they may make; and a readineſs 
to fall in with the deſign of them : for, this ſame word is uſed to 
expreſs the ſubmiſſion of ſubjects to civil magiſtrates, Rom. xiii. 1. 
Sof wives to their own huſbands, Eph. v. 22.—of ſervants to their 
maſters. Tit. ii. 9g.—and of children to their parents, Luke ii. 51.— 
But this ſubmiſſion muſt be only in the Lerd. And therefore, as 
the orders of magiſtrates, huſbands, maſters, and parents, may, 
in ſo far as they are ſinful, be diſregarded by ſabjects, wives, ſer- 
vants, and children; — ſo in fimilar circumſtances, the decrees of 
church-officers may be treated by church-members with all the 
contempt which they deſerve :—but becauſe eccleſiaſtical rulers 
may, ſometimes, iſſue out wrong decrees; it will not thence 
follow, that Chriſtians are not bound to ſubmit to them, in 
fuch decifions as are ſupported by ſcripture. 
This is a ſhort abſtra& of the nervous reaſoning in that 4 
mirable ſermon. I ſhould have been very ſorry to impoſe on 
my readers this imperfect abridgement, if I could ſuppoſe them 
all to be poſſeſſed of the original: and on the ſuppoſition that 
they are not, I can ſcarce make a ſatisfying apology for not tran- 
ſeribing the whole of it. 
All the attempts which have been made to evade the force of 
this reafoning, are demonſtrably abſurd, and injurious to the 
text. I ſhall take notice of ſome of them : 'and I do it with the 
more pleaſure, becauſe the very objections contribute to the 
8 of our argument. 
1. Some are pleaſed to aſcribe this ſynodical james to 
the apoſtle: Fames; becauſe his ſentence was approved by the 
whole, and contained the burden laid upon the Gentiles, by the 


apoſtles and elders, who are * to have been his council, 
himſelf 
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himſelf being biſhop in the church of Jeruſalem.—It is very - 
true, his judgment, recorded Acts xv. 19, 20, was agreed to by 
the reſt of the apoſtles and elders, verſ. 28, 2g. But beſides the 
abſurdity of confining the apoſtolic labours to one particular 
church, and the centradiction of exalting one apoſtle above all his 
brethren ; the thing itſelf is falſe : for the cauſe, as already ob- 
ſerved, was referred to the apoſtles and elders, not to James only, 
and the decree which they made was ordained by them according-. 
ly, Acts xv. 2,—and xvi. 4. And whatever emphaſis ſome may 
think is in the expreſſion, my /entence is, Acts xv. 19. [ e; 
it was not peculiar to James only to ſpeak and act with authority, * 
in this ſynod ; for the decrees were [ ungHd dn Thy arorinur, 
&c.] ordained or ſentenced of the apoſtles and elders, which were 
at Jeruſalem, Acts xvi. 4. And moreover, ſuppoſe James had 
been biſhop of Jeruſalem, Antioch was not within his dioceſe ; 
how could he then judge for that church, or by burdens. on 
them ? The whole is ridiculous, 

2. Some inſiſt, that this ſynod was aſſembled for conſultation 
and advice merely, in a caſe which was too hard for the church of 
Antioch to judge, without their aſſiſtance. But two things may 
be replied on this head. Firſt, —That the judgment of the 
apoſtles and elders is deſcribed in ſuch a manner, as will not agree 
to a ſimple advice. Let the unprejudiced reader peruſe the ac: 
count of it, in Acts xv. 28. It ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt 
$ and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden, than theſe ne- 
5 cefſary things ;'—and then honeſtly ſay, whether he finds the 
language of an equal only, adminiſtering a friendly advice; or, 
rather of the ſuperior, uſing the united language of tenderneſs and 
authority. Let us ſuppoſe, that the verſe may be tranſlated, * It 
$ ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt and to us, that no burden ſhall 
$ henceforth be laid upon you, but theſe neceſſary things ;” 
and that this 4urden is the ſame thing with the yote, mentioned 
verſ. 10 yet ſtill our argument retains its full force : for, even 
according to this tranſlation, It ſeemed good-—[#xmriviabar ymin 
Ta imarzyxis Tere] to lay upon the brethren ſome neceſſary 
things; though not to lay upon them any burden or yoke of 
er e To the ſame purpoſe, the judgment of this ſynod is 
, N 2 . | 
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called, The decrees ordained of the apoſtles and elders. The 
word [3yuars] decrees is found only in Luke ii. 1.—ARs xvii. 
5.—Eph. ii. 15.,—and Col. ii. 14—beſides this text, Acts xvi. 4. 
And in all theſe places it ſignifies, not an advioe, but an authori. 
tative and binding law. Such were the decrees ordained, judged, 
and decided, of the apoſtles and elders, which were at Jeruſalem. 
Secondly, 'The fynodical judgment was not addrefſed to the 
church at Antioch, nor to any church whatever; but to fingle 
Chriftians, verſ. 24. If it had been a mere advice or counſel, 
the church of Antioch would have been immediately addreſſed 
in it, to meet together, and deliberate on the propriety of the 
opinion-delivered.at Jeruſalem ; and to judge for themſelves, as 
a church, whether they would receive, and ſubmit to it, or nor. 
But, in fact, their deliberate conſultations in this ſynod are ad- 
dreſſed to, and gladly received by, the brethren, as individuals, 
without once meeting in the capacity of a church, except to hear 
the ſynad's decrees reported, explained, and confirmed. Theſe 
are gravelling difficulties, which embarraſs their ſcheme, who 
ſuppoſe this ſynod exerciſed only a judgment of diſcretion, in 
giving a prudent advice; but did not act with authority, as 2 
court of judicature. 

3. It is alledged, That the whole church of Jeruſalem judged 
gnd determined in the cauſe, which was referred from Antiech. 
This aſſertion has been diſproved already; and therefore I ſhall 
only add, that if we ſuppoſe this to have been the caſe, it will 
follow, that the brethren in Jerufalem judged for the brethren in 
Antioch ; and that one church referred a weighty cauſe to the 
determination of a ſiſter- church, which accordingly gave a de- 
cree which was binding on the church which made the reference, 
while each of theſe churches is ſuppoſed: to poſſeſs a full and 
excluſove right of exerciſing diſcipline within itſelf only. This 
| conſequence is denied by all: and the only way to evade it, is to 
limit the reference and deciſion to a bare advice, which = 
been conſidered already. 

4. There are forme who conſider this ſynod as wholly extr aer- 
dinary : and, therefore, no precedent to be copied after in future 
times. ee members of it were, ſome of them, en · 

traordinaty 
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traordinary officers, viz, the apoſtles the oceaſion of it was 
extraordinary, viz. eſtabliſhing a rule of conduct for Gentile 
converts and, the decifion itſelf was extraordinary, as appears 
from the tenor of it, It ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to the. 
On all theſe accounts, they think it is preſumption to'make it 
an example.—This objection is rather fpecives than ſolid: for 
(1.) Elders, who were not extraordinary office-bearers; were 
judges as well as the apoſtles. (2.) The apoſtles did not act i 
their extraordinary character, on this occaſion ; for there was 
much diſputing among them, verſ. 7. which was not the caſe, 
when they ſpake and wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt. (3.) This ſynod did not eſtabliſh a ae ue of conduct 
to the Gentile converts; but only judged for them according to 
the ſcope of the oracles of God which had been given to the 
Jews. (4.) Their decrees might well enough be faid, to few 
good to the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe they were built upon the founda- 
tion of thoſe prophetic writings, which were given by his inſpira- 
tion. And, (5.) Their decifion ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, 


and 0 the apoſtles and elders : a circumſtance which demonſtrates, 


with the ſtrongeſt evidence and greateſt certainty, the character 
in which this ſynod acted! No piece of divinely inſpired writ- 
ing, which came immediately from God, is delivered in that 
form ; but in the name of God only. — 
To conclude the argument: it is plain, that all the oEntiah of 
this ſynod were ordinary ;—and that in after-ages, it is a proper 
pattern for imitation : For. the occaſion of it was a great 
controverſy ;,—commiſſioners were ſent from particular churches 
to decide it; they came together accordingly ;—they reaſoned 
much on the cauſe ;—they determined the queſtion in debate 
they laid their determination upon the churches; and, che 
churches ſubmitted to their deciſion, and rejoiced for the conſo- 


lation, 
C4 E..AMBE 4 
The Advantages of exercifing Diſcipline on the Prefoyterian Scheme. | 


F we ſuppoſe the ſcriptural authenticity of the Preſbyterĩal 
form of church-government, it muſt be received on the au- 


thor of in def. :—and, if this is ill doubtful, the many 


ſolid 
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ſolid advantages which clearly attend this ſyſtem, ſo firmly de- 
monſtrate its utility, as to throw much additional weight into 
the proof of its divine original. They recommend it as worthy 
of God, and fir for men. Glorious things are ſpoken of the 
church, which is the city of God. She is like a city compactly _ 


built together. Her inſtitutions are wiſe, prudent, and power- 


ful: they are ſuitable to her dignity, and promote her edifica- 
tion. There is no occaſion for any ſtretch. of laboured deſcrip- 
tion, or eloquent flouriſh of vain words, to paint the ſuperior 
uſefulneſs of the Preſbyterian order of diſcipline. . It is incon- 
fiſtent with lordly power; ſecures the liberty of the people; 
brings offenders to condign - cenſure ; prevents, or purges out, 
the leaven of error; and makes effectual proviſion againſt ſchiſm. 

I beg leave to illuſtrate theſe things, in as few words as I am' 

able. 

1. That Preſbyterian order is al ſtent with Iordly power, 
is undeniable. The parity of officers in exercifing authority is 
eſſential to their ſcheme. None who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence can, on this plan, expect to find his way to flattering 
honours, and grãtifications of ambition. Accordingly it is known, 
that the more confiderate, whenever they intend to purſue fuch 
aims, ſeek out new connections. All the advantages attend - 
ing congregational parity, for depoſing lordly dominian, are 
as clearly on the fide of Preſbytery; nay, more ſo, as every one 
veſted with office-rule is kept on a foot with his brethren in ſo 
many relations, as a co-preſbyter in ſeſſion, preſbytery, ſynod, 
c. What appears aſſuming in an equal is intolerable, and in 
ſo many ſubordinate connections, is not ſo likely to be endured, 
as where the relation is ſingle, and where no ſubordination takes 
place. 

2. That Preſbyterian order ſecures the liberty of the people, 
is as plain, as that it checks the riſing pride of their guides. De- 
mocracy has, in all ages, been found an inſufficient means of 
liberty. Its effects have rather ſhown the form, than the true 
nature of liberty ; though in many inſtances, we cannot even 
ſay it has done ſo much at that. Anarchy and wild diſorder 
have commonly marked popular governments: where we ſee 
EI | things 
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things run in another channel, under ſuch a model of govetn- 
ment, we are conſtrained to feek, and even if we cannot find, 
we mf? fappoſe ſome other cauſe. Preſbytery, in her loweſt form, 
ſecures juſtice to all .concerned, being exerciſed by perſons, 
who are choſen to the office of rule, under a convictidn of their 
being in ſome good meaſure qualified with prudence, judgment, 
and conduct : they live on the ſpot, and have acceſs to know the 
cauſe : they are not parties, and therefore not ſo much in hazard - 
of being biaſſed and partial: they have no end to ſerve, but 
what is honourable and uſeful. But if they pervert juſtice, and 
fail to do what is right, there lies an appeal from their bar to a 
ſuperior, where they are heard as parties, and liable to cenſure for 
miſconduct as delinquents, by judges who are ſtill more diſintereſt- 
ed in the affair. Can Prelacy plead equal advantages, for removing 
offences and errors? Nay, can Independency itſelf put in an 
equal claim for the peoples privileges? I am bold to ſay, it can - 
not. A cauſe is to be heard: the church collective is tho judge; 
few are qualified with capacity enough to underſtand it, if in 
any degree nice and difficult, and the many decide by their ſuf+ 
frages. What evident hazard is truth in by this procedure? 
And what adds greatly to the evil, on their principles there is no 
redreſs. If the innocent fall, he muſt lie where he fell. 

3. Preſbyterian order brings offenders to cenſure adequate to 
their crimes; and, I may add, brings every criminal to his own 
bar. Offences mu be in the church, and the offenders muſt be 
cenſured. The old leaven muſt be purged out. The rule to 
direct our procedure is written out, Matth. xviii. 15.—20. And 
does any plan ſo much favour and aſſiſt in walking by that rule 
as the Preſbyterian, where we have conjoined all the united ad- 
vantages which the Epiſcopal and Independent orders poſſeſs 
only in part? We have all that is competent to congregational 
diſcipline for reaching this end, and over and above, have all 
the benefit which Epiſcopacy can Ro to derive from her 
ſubordination. 0 

4. Preſbyterian order W or purges out error, more 
amy than any other ſyſtem. Errors in the church are 
* what infection is in a flock; in the bigheſt degree pernicious, 


They 
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| They eat as doth a canker. Suitable remedies muſt be ſeaſon- 
ably, prudently, and vigourouſly applied. On this bead Preſby- 
tery may ſhow her face without a bluſh, as candidate for the 
prize, whoever be her competitors. Her compaſs being more 
extenſive, and her proceſs more deliberate, her deciſion is likely 
to carry at once more evidence and more weight, than a deciſion 
upon any other ſcheme. __ 

g. Preſbyterian order is better calculated to prevent ſchiſm 
than any other. This more extenſively teaches the members to 
have the ſame care one of another, in congregational and claſſical 
connections. This exhibits a viſible evidence of the unity, and 
promotes the moſt uſeful communion of the church, not upon 
the foot of worldly power, derived from, and ſupported by, the 
rulers of this world, as in the caſe of Prelacy, which, as it is ge- 
nerally exerciſed, lives, moves, and has its very being in that 
element. This, on the contrary, claims a foundation and ſup- 
port in the ſcriptures only. Under the wing of civil protec- 
tion it finds comfort; but, this withdrawn, its foundation is not 
enfeebled ; and, in many inſtances, it has been convincingly 
vigorous, in its cementing influence, (even in the opinion of 
thoſe who could not be reckoned its friends), when it was not 
only denied the countenance, but preſſed under the weighty re- 
ſentments of civil power. 

Well, it may be ſaid, let this be ſuppoſed, that a * of 
Preſbyterian order may be conceived and delineated, which will 
carry a ſhew of greater beauty and uſefulneſs than any other 
ſcheme of church-polity: but what then? can it be faid, that it 
has more than an ideal excellency, to found its claim to a pre- 
ference? Compare facts, and then ſay, is it indeed true, that 
Preſbyterian churches do check pride, preſerve liberty, cenſure 
offenders, purge errors, or prevent ſchiſms, more effectually, 
and with greater vigour, than their neighbours? Or is this fo 
peculiar to them, that they do it always, or generally better than 
others? Now here, I confeſs, I very much wiſh I could make a 
better apology for Preſbyterians than I am able. I wiſh I could 
more unanſwerably appeal to facts and numbers on this queſtion. 


But when I have admitted this charge, I mult take leave to add, 
that 
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that Preſbyterians, however they · practiſe, are taught to obſerve 
all things that — IE ITINN nnn 
no fault of their ſyſtem. E? 

But there are many defects attending the Epiſcopal and Inde- 
pendent diſcipline, which give occaſion to ſeveral diforders and 
inconveniences, which that diſcipline cannat remedy, I ſhall 
mention an inſtance or two in each of theſe forms. And, 

1. In regard to Epiſcopacy; there are obvious inconvenien- 
ces, in exerciſing diſcipline upon this ſcheme. It deſtroys much 
good, and creates much miſchief to the church. It animates 
pride and ambition, while it does not provide effectually againſt 
the ignorance of teachers, and ſtill leſs againſt the vices of the 
people. The dioceſan performs much of his work by deputies g + 
and even in that part of it which he cannot do by a ſubſtitute, 
he employs their aſſiſtance as much as is conſiſtent with the 
canons to which he is ſubject. He ſees with the eyes, and hears 
with the ears of others. He is liable to be deceived, becauſe he 
muſt, in the greater part of caſes, take his. information, as he gets 
it. In a word, his office is of ſuch a nature, that it is conflitu- 
tionally ineffectual to promote good deſigns, in ſupprefling error 
and vice, maintaining Chriſtian A pry evange- 
lical purity in. the churches. 

2. Independency too is conflittionally defeQve, Tt ſets afide 
proper government, which always includes rulers and ruled, and 


* That the preſent great decline of many of the Preſbyterian churches in 
purity of doctrine and regularity of government je not owing to any fault in 
the Preſbyterian ſyſtem will. appear if you trace it to its true origin. When the 
Engliſh Preſbyterians admitted thoſe etrors, for which too many of them are now 
diſtinguiſhed, they rehounced the Preſbyterian order, though they continued to 
retain the name. - The law of patronage is evidently the door by which error 
has crept into the church of Scotland. In ſhort, we ſhall find, almoſt univerfally, 
that wherever Preſbyterian churches have fallen from that purity of faith which 
was once ſo much their ornament, that a breach has firſt been made upon the 
Preſbyterian order itſelf. This, therefore, proves an argument in favour of 
| Preſbyterian governmeat, rather than againſt it, for it ſhews, that till once this 
tovernment be infringed, error and tyranny can there have no footing. Thoſe 
vdo at preſent are moſt zealous for the Preſbyterian form of government, are 
tenerally moſt zealous for the pure doctrines of the goſpel. 

O | ſubſtitutes 
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ſubſtitutes a popular equality of ruling power ;—it leaves no re- 
lief for a brother who may be injured by the judgment of the 
greater part of the church :—it leaves no room for uſing diſ- 
eipline, in order to reclaim the larger part of a congregation, if 
they fall into error: —it cannot provide for uniformity in 


chureh· adminiſtrations, among fſiſter-churches : with ſeveral | ' 


other defefts of the ſame nature. 
Our brethren of the Independent perſuaſion ſeem to be ſen- 
fible enough of ſome diſadvantages which attend their ſyſtem ; 
and, therefore, they form themfelves into divifions or claſſes, 
which they call boards :>in theſe-boards they hear and decide 
references from the churches connected with them. They fay 
indeed, that they do not exerciſe any act of juri/difion : it may 
de ſo; but they actually judge and determine about the parti- 
cular churches in their connection, ſo far as to allow or refuſe 
them to be /ffer-chaurches : and the conſequences of their We 
them are known te be ſometimes very /crions. 


'CHAP. XV. 


The Qualifications, Call, and Office-duties of Deacons. 
HE earth is the Lord's, with the fulneſs thereof: and the 
Moſt High divided to the nations their inheritance, when 
he ſeparated the ſons of Adam according to his ſovereign plea- 
ſure, without giving any account of his ways. He is not ac- 
countable, and he cannot be controuled. * He doth according 
© to his pleaſure in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
« tants of the earth.” The rich and the poor have, in all places 
and periods of the world, met together, and the Lord has been 
the maker of them both: not only their common Creator; but 
the common Diſpoſer of their reſpective lots. A beautiful va- 
riety of kinds and degrees ſhines through all nature, and gives 
inexpreflible pleaſure to the aſtoniſhed eye. The diverſified 
ſcene is no leſs wonderful and comely in the affairs of men, than 
In every thing elſe. Hiſtory of times paſt, and daily obferva- 
tion, confirm our belief of an over-ruling providence i in this 
wiſe and neceflary diſtribution of human conditions, Since 
wankind was formed into ſocieties, the poor have never ceaſed 
, gut 
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out of any land. Under the New-Teftament diſpenſation, our 
bleſſed Lord ſays, his church ſhall always have the er with. 
them: and he who has manifeſted to be the Meſſiah promiſed 
unto the fathers, by preaching the goſpel to the poor, Matth. xi. 
3. 5. 6. would not leave hem comfortleſs. He has provided an 
help meet for their neceſſities, by an expreſs appoitnment, 
which is moral, and therefore laſting. He obliges his people to 
have the ſame care one for another, in reſpect of things temporal, 
as well as ſpiritual: and, in order to obtain this end ſtill more 
effectually, has made it a peculiar-law of his kiagdom,—that on 
the firſt day of the week, every one ſhould lay by him for their 
ſupply, according as God hath proſpered him ; and that proper 
perſons attend on the ſervice of collecting what is laid up. E 
In the apoſtolic church, this office fell immediately upon the 

apoſtles, and, it would feem, was performed by them for a time, 

until the increaſe of the poor, and the enlarged labours of theſe 
extraordinary meſſengers, rendered it neceſſary to appoint others 
to take care of this buſineſs; who, from their miniffering to the 
neceſſities of the church, are called pEacons. The hiſtory of 
the inſtitution of this office is recorded at large, Acts vi. 1.— 
6. And in thoſe days, when the number of the diſciples. 
was multiplied, there aroſe a murmuring of the Grecians 
* againſt the Hebrews, becauſe their widows were neglected in 
the daily miniſtration, Then the twelve called the multitude 
of the diſciples unto them, and faid, It is not reaſqn that we 
* ſhould leave the word of God, and ſerve tables, Wherefore, 
* brethren, look ye out among you ſeven men of honeſt report, 
full of the Holy Ghoſt and wiſdom, whom we may appoint 
© over this buſineſs, - But we will give ourſelves continually to 
prayer, and to the miniſtry of the word, And the ſaying 
* pleaſed the whole multitude ; and they choſe Stephen, a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghoſt, and Philip, and Prochorus, 
and Nicanoy, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proſe- 
+ Iyte of Antioch : whom they ſet before the apoſtles : and 
« when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them. In theſe 
verſes we have the qualifications, call, and office-duties of dea · 


cons. 
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| SECT. I. 

The firſt thing to be noticed is the qualifications of the men, 
who were to be cho/en and ordained to be deacons in the Chriſtian 
ehurch.—They muſt be men of honeſt report, — full of the Holy 
Ghoſt, - and wiſdom, verſ. 3. I ſhall briefly open the meaning 
of theſe dignifying characters, and, as I g0 _ — 

the propriety of each of them. 

1. Deacons ſhould be men of honeſt report. ho have an 
eſtabliſhed reputation for integrity, both within the church, and 
without it, [Aa gruSνν men well atteſted, who have good 
evidences of their holy converſation : particularly, they muſt 
have proper recommendations, on the following heads ;—that they 
are grave, ſtaid, and ſolid in their ſpeech and behaviour ; not 
light, frothy, and mean, which is below the man, and unworthy 
of the Chriſtian :—that they are not deuble-tengued,—not given to 
diſſimulation, ſpeaking one thing, and meaning another, or 
carrying two faces, and talking at one time, contrary to what 
they ſay at another, as may beſt ſerve a turn :—that they are 
not given to much wine,—do not indulge themſelves in drinking 
too freely of any ſtrong liquors, which would not only be a re- 
proach upon their character, but render them very unfit for the 
duties of their office, and expoſe them to many temptations : 
that they are mot greedy of filthy lucre, — not of a covetous temper, 
which would ſlacken their hands to the poor, and be a tempta- 
tion to act the part of unfaithful ſtewards, in privately appropri- 
ating ſome of the church's ſtock to their own uſe :—that they 
held the myſtery of faith in a good conſcience, —be ſound in the faith, 
ſtedfaſtly adhering to, and perſevering in, the pure unmixed 
doctrines of the goſpeh, with all the ſincerity of a heart 
purified by faith, and purged from an evil conſcience by tho 
blood of Chriſt : wa that they be found blameleſs upon a fair 

trial. See 1 Tim. iii, 8. 9. 10, * 
2. Deacons ſhould be men of God, and full of the Holy Ghoſt. 
He is the author of all ſpiritual gifts and graces for the edi- 
fication of the body of Chriſt. An abundant ſupply of the 
Spirit of Jeſus, is both uſeful and neceſſary, to the right 
4 of this weighty truſt. - Humility, condeſcenſion, 
. impartiality, 
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impartiality, zeal, meekneſs, kindneſs, and fidelity, are the lovely 
fruits of the Spirit, which ſhould greatly abound in all the admi- 
niſtrations of the Chriſtian deacon. He is called to an office 
which requires a vigorous and perſevering exertion of theſe excel 


lent tempers, and therefore ſhould be filled with the youu of love, 


power, and a ſound mind. 

3. Deacons ſhould be full of wiſlm; —men of approved pru- 
dence and diſcretion, that to whom may be truſted the tempers, 
circumſtances, and conditions, both of the church, and of the poor, 
that the ends of their office may be effectually obtained. Diſcretion 
ſhould preſerve them, and underſtanding ſhould keep them. They - 
ſhould, in all their ſervices of love, blend frugalityand cheerfulneſs, 
with a ſingle view to general uſefulneſs. Where their behaviour 
in the church, and even in their families, does not promiſe ſuch 
a cone they are utterly diſqualified to act in that character. 

SECT. II. 

The call of the deacons, like that of elders, conſiſts in two 
things, Election and Ordination. Theſe conſtituted the call 
of the firſt ſeven deacons, Acts vi. 3. 5, 6. 

1. They were elected by the diſciples. The twelve REPO 
called the whole multitude of the chureh together, and laid be- 
fore them the neceſſity of making proviſion for the wants of the 
poor, by proper perſons to take care of that buſineſs —The 
motion was agreeable to the whole multitude :—whereupon the 
apoſtles pointed out the number, deſcribed the character, and 
explained the office of the deacons, and recommended to them 
to look out the perſons among themſelves. Accordingly the whole 
multitude, with mature and deliberate ' conſideration, made 
choice of ' ſeven men, whom they preſented unto the apoſtles, 
„It is not likely, (as Henry has obſerved), that they all caſt 
their eye upon the ſame men ;—but the major vote fell upon 
the perſons here named; and the reſt, bõth of the candidates 
and electors, acquieſced, and made no diſturbance, as the 
members of ſocieties, in ſuch caſes, ought to do.“ God has 
the hearts of all men in his hand, and therefore the beſt evidence 
we can have, that any man is appointed by him, to a particular 
* poſt of hanour and ſervice in his church, is to find him qualified 
and choſen to it. 3- The 
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2. The return of the election being made, the apoſtles ** 
the deacons, whom the whole multitude had choſen and ſet before 
them. They performed this ſervice, by praying with them, and 
for them, and by laying their hands upon them, verſ. 6. The LY 
ſervice was the ſame here as in the ordination of miniſters, which 
— been explained already in the roth chap, ſect. 2. 

SECT. III. 

The office duties of the deacun are ſummed up in the ſerving 
of tables, Acts vi, 2. This may have a reſpect to all the temporal 
concerns of the — which do moſt naturally fall under 
his immediate care and inſpection; ſuch as providing bread and 
Wine for the Lord's table, and aſſiſting i in the ſervices of the 
holy communion, by carrying theſe elements to the communi- 
cants ;—and providing for the table of them who miniſter in the 
congregation, who are entitled to a ſuitable allowance for their 
labours :—but I apprehend it has a particular and direct regard 
to the /ables of the poor, to whom the deacons are to diſtribute the 
church's ſtock, with all impartiality, ſimplicity, cheerfulneſs, and 
ympathy. 

That they may make good proof of their miniſtering ſervice 
« for the poor ſaints, they muſt be careful—to take exact notice 
« of ſuch as are poor in the congregation, and have not where, 
« with to maintain themſelves ;—from time to time to collect 
and receive from the ſeveral members of the congregation, and 
« ſtrangers that come among them, what the Lord ſhall incline 
their hearts to give, for a ſupply of the neceſſities of the poor; 
and in a ſcaſonable and Chriſtian way, to ſtir up and exhort 
« to charity and liberality, that the more may be given: to de- 
« liver faithfully what is collected, that it may be put in the 
« treaſury of the congregation :—to make known timeouſly the 
« ſeveral conditions and neceſſities of the poor within the con- 
« gregation to the ſeſſion; that proviſion may be appointed ac- 
« cordingly for each of them, that ſo the poor may not be put 
«© to begging, to the grief of their ſpirits, and reproach of the 
« goſpel :—to diſtribate to the poor, carefully, honeſtly, and in 
« ſimplicity,. without reſpect of perſons, what is appointed for 
« ſupply of their nn and if they be orphans, and young 

EI. * 
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u ones, or fuch as have not underſtanding, or ability, to diſpoſe 
4 and order the things that concern food and raiment, to beſtow 
4 and lay out what is given for their uſe, ſo, as the end of al- 
« Jowing it may be beſt anſwered : and to prevent every miſ- 
application of the church's ſtock, and lay it out with an im- 
partial, liberal ceconomy.” See a ſmall, but uſeful tract, en- 
titled, 4 Treatiſe of riding Elders and Deacons; printed at Edin- 
burgh, by Meſman, anno 1699, p. 76. 77. 78. 

. From the original inſtitution of deacons, recorded Acts vi.—1 
apprehend three inferences are obvious and natural. 

1. That preaching is not a part of the deacon's office. The 
reaſons which the apoſtles urged with the multitude for choofing 
men to ſerve tables are remarkable to this purpoſe ; a work 
which had hitherto been managed by themſelves, but, upon ſo 
large a ſwell of the number of believers, could not be attended 
to with the ſame exactneſs, as when the number of converts was 
ſmall. The caſe at Jeruſalem ſtood thus, either the poor muſt 
be neglected, or the apoſtles muſt leave the word of God, and 
ſerve tables; or elſe others muſt be ſet over that buſineſs» —The 
firft was wnjuſt—the ſecond, unreaſonable ;-—and, therefore, the 
third was agreed to. But this reaſon would be abſurd for ſetting + 
up this office, if he that ſerved tables-had been, at the ſame time, 
called to give himſelf to prayer, and the miniſtry of the word, 
which is the duty of a public teacher. And, as Guy/e well ab- 
* ſerves, it is natural to think, that though Stephen and Philip, 
„and perhaps ſome others of theſe firſt deacons, afterwards 
« preached the goſpel ; yet, that they did this, not by virtue of 
« their deaconſhip, but of ſome other commiſſion given to them 
&« as evangeliſts, which they received, not before, but after they 
had been choſen to that office: for,—it is not likely, that they, 
« who were already evangeliſts, ſhould be ſo far diverted from 
their main ſuperior-work, as to ſerve tables.” Bur, as Dr. 
Owen ſays, if a new office be erected under the name of dea- 
& cons, it is in the will of them by whom it is erected, to aſſign 
* what power unto it they pleaſe.” Due Nature of a Goſpel- 

. "church, p. 190. Moreover, it follows as another inference. 
2. That the deacon's office is of ſtanding uſe in the Chriſtian 
church. 
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church. Every circumſtance about their office, proves the con- 
tinuance of it. They were to take care of the poor, who ſhall 
never ceaſe out of the church: they were appointed, becauſe the 
public teachers were not /ufficient to attend to the whole work of 
praying, preaching, and the miniſtrations for the poor ;—they 
were ordained in other churches, beſides that of Jeruſalem, Phil. 
i. 1.— Their qualifications, call, and office, are particularly de- 
ſcribed, 1 Tim. iii. 8, 9, 10, 11. And an encouraging pro- 
miſe is annexed unto the diligent diſcharge of this office, verſ. 13. 
For they that have uſed the office of a deacon well, purchaſe to 
* themſelves a good degree, and great boldneſs in the faith 
which is in Chriſt Jeſus.” Whatever is the ſenſe of that good 
degree, which deacons purchaſe unto themſelves, it is evidently 
an encouragement unto diligence, zeal, and faithfulneſs in their 
office. =, 74 

3. It is evident from their original inſtitution, and the buſineſs 
which they were ſet over, that deacons have no authority, from their 
office, to exerciſe diſcipline, or to rule over the church. There 
were no complaints at Jeruſalem, of any negle& of diſcipline 
under the watchful eye of their elders :—the only complaint was, 
that the widows were neglected in the daily miniſtrations, 
Acts vi. 1,—To remedy this neglect, the apoſtles propoſed that 
the whole church ſhould look out among them ſeven men to be 
et over THAT BUSINEss :—the ſaying pleaſed the whole multitude, 
who accordingly choſe the men, and preſented them to the 
apoſtles, and the apoſtles ordained them. In all this hiſtory 
there is not a word about ruling, nor indeed any where elſe, in 
the word of God. And the total ſilence of the ſcriptures on that 
head, is enough to ſatisfy us; eſpecially ſince we have an account 
of their office, and. the ſeveral duties of it, and the manner of 
of managing it, particularly deſcribed in the inſpired page. 

I muſt ſay, and cannot help ſaying it with earneſtneſs and 
concern,—that it is greatly to the ſhame and reproach of Preſby- 
terians, who acknowledge the divine inſtitution, importance, and 
| uſe of this ſacred office, to overlook it ſo much, as many of them 
do. How loudly would they complain of other denominations for 
a neglect fo criminal, and fo juſtly blameable, if they themſelves 

were 
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were hot firſt and deepeſt in the provoking tranſpreſon? In- 
ſtead of attempting to extenuate or vindicate our crime, let us be 
ſtirred up to repent, and do our firſt works ; to ſet up, and 
maintain this part of the order of the houſe of God. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of ſcandalous Offences. 
HE diſcipline and order of the goſpel-church are planted 
with a view to offences ; either to provent, or referm them. 

Without underſtanding the nature of /candad, it is hardly poſſible 
to know the meaning, and ftill.more difficult to know the uſe, of 
the appointments of Chriſt for her government and conduct. 
The exercr/e of church-authority is, alas! too frequently demand · 
ed, on õcciſions of this kind. An Heathen remarks, that Fra- 
trum quoque gratia rara gt. The good agreement of brethren 
« js a rare thing.” A mournful, ſelf. evident truth in religious” 
ſocieties; as well as cv. This part of our ſubject is nice, and 
ought to be handled with great caution. Extremes are always 
vicious: — in this caſe, they are, moreover, — if not 
pernicious. 

That fame author propoſes a golden mean betwixt ſeverity and 
negled? in diſcipline, in theſe words, Cuncta priur tentanda : ſed 
immedicabile vulnus enſe recidendum ; ne pars fincrru trabutur. All 
« things are firſt to be tried; but anvincurable wound muſt be 
cut off, leſt the ſound part be infected.“ A cautibus maxim, 
which highly deſerves to be entered among the firſt rules of good 
policy, in the conduct of ſocial life! 

The imperfections which attend believers in this preſent ſtate, 
together with the mixed character of the members of the viſible 
church, 1 John ii. 19. account, to the meaneſt capacity, for 
many irregularities and offences, which ariſe artiong brethfen, 
united in the cloſeſt bonds of Chriſtian fellowſhip ; and may pre- 
vent all ſarprize at what our Lord has told us, Math. til. 7. 
It muſt needs be that offences come.” A confiderable part of 
the ſyſtern of ſocial duties; incurtibent, by divine authotity, on 
church · members, is planned on the ſuppbſition of offeitices; fed 
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imperfections of men's underſtandings, and the difference of their 
capacities, joined with that perverſneſs of temper, and remaining 
depravity of nature, which cleave to the beſt, render ſome degree 
of offence among Chriſtian brethren unavoidable. And as theſe 
conſiderations account for the exiſtence of ful and pernicious 
ſcandals and offences; /6 it is eaſy to vindicate the juſtice, and 
demonſtrate the wiſdom and goodneſs, of the Lord Jeſus, in ſuf. 
fering things to take this courſe. The great propriety of this 
part of the divine diſpenſation ſhines forth convincingly, in ſuch 
inſtances as theſe. | | 
r. By this means he ſecures * righteous purpoſes of his re- 
ſentment upon hypocrites and unbelievers, as is plain from 2 
Theſl. i. 6.—9. - Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to re- 
compenſe tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you 
* who are troubled, reſt with us; when the Lord Jeſus ſhall be 
© revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
© taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
© not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : who ſhall be puniſh- ' 
ed with everlaſting deſtruction from the preſence of the Lord, 
© and from the glory of his power.” Chap. ii. -8.—12. * And 
© then ſhall - that wicked be revealed, whom the Lord ſhall con- 
© ſume with the ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall deſtroy with the 
© brightneſs of his coming: even him whoſe coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, and lying won- 
ders, and with all deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, in them 
© that periſh ; becauſe they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be ſaved. And for this cauſe God ſhall ſend 
© them ſtrong deluſion, that they ſhould believe a lie: that they 
all might be damned, who believed not the truth, but had plea- 
* ſure in unrighteouſneſ. 4 
2. By means of ſcandalous offences, he diffuſes religious be- 
- nefits, among his people: Phil. i. 12.— 14. But I would ye 
* ſhould underſtand, brethren, that the things which happened 
© unto me, have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the 
« goſpel : ſo that my bonds in Chriſt are manifeſt in all the 
palace, and in all other places; and many of the brethren in 
the Lord waxing confident by my bonds, are much more bold 
bk. 7 to 
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to ſpeak the word without fear.“ Rom. xi. 20, 21, 22. Well; 
* becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou ſtandeſt 
dy faith. Be not high minded, but fear. For if God ſpared 
© not the natural branches, take heed leſt he alſo ſpare not thee. 
« Behold therefore the goodneſs, and ſeverity of God: on them 
* which fell, ſeverity ; but towards thee, goodneſs, if thou con- 
tinue in his goodneſs : otherwiſe thou alſo ſhalt he cut off.” 
1 Cor. xi. 19. For there muſt be alſo herefies among you, that 
they which are approved, may be made manifeſt among you.” 

3» He makes them advantageous to the world in general, and 
a ſpecial means of ſpreading the goſpel of his grace; If. viii. 11, 
12. For the Lord ſpake thus to me with a ſtrong hand, and 
inſtructed me that I ſhould not walk in the way of this people, 
* ſaying, ſay ye not, A confederacy, to all them to whom this 
people ſhall ſay, A confederacy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor 
© be afraid.” Rom. xiv. 18, 19. For he that in theſe things. 
ſerveth Chriſt, is acceptable to God, and approved of men. 
Let us therefore follow after the things which make for e 
and things wherewith one may edify another.“ 

By conſulting Rom. xiv. and other paſſages of holy writ, and 
attending to facts as they occur to daily obſervation, we find that 
offences frequently come, not ſo much through the untenderneſs 
of the perſons, who are ſuppoſed to give, as from the infirmity of 
theſe who tale the diſguſt. Sometimes a mote in a brother's eye 
ſwells prodigiouſly to our view, while the real cauſe is ſome de- 
ſe& in our own organs of ſight, or ſome undue medium in which 
the object is placed. This is excellently diſcuſſed by the very 
ingenious Dr. Watts, in that part of his treatiſe on Logic, where 
he diſcourſes on prejudices. To which I refer the inquiſitive 
ſtudent, who digs for the Enowledge, that he may practiſe the 
truth. : 
However ſweet fin is to the depraved taſte, there is ſomething 
ſo ſnameful and vile in its nature, that offenders, to prevent its 
concomitant reproach, commonly ſeek a corner, were they may 


* I do not enlarge on theſe particulars. They are inſiſted on, at great length, 
by the Rev, Mr. Bradbury, in his TION Sermons concerning fences, &c. 
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afely purſue the pleaſure, without expoſing therfelves to the 

deſerved contempt, of their criminal conduct. O ſtupid ĩnſatu- 

ation, thus, upon the matter, to deny the omniſcience, or defy 

| the vengeance of the God who is above! Sins committed with 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that they are totally unknown, or ſo uni- 

verſally, that they give no offence, and paſs among the beſt of 

men, if not as matters of duty, at leaſt as things of indifference, 

as in fact was the conſtruction anciently put on polygamy, are 

not. proper ſcandals. But where an offence is given, or, which 

is all one in the preſent caſe, and has the very ſame effects, is 

ſuppoſed to he given, by an irregularity of converſation, which 

_ diſcovers, or is thought to proceed from, a prevailing bad tem · 
per, and this is known but to one, or a few, joined in the ſacred 
bonds of Chriſtian brotherhood, an occaſion of ſtumbling is lajd 
in the way of theſe brethren ; who muſt not hate their offend 
ing brother, by going up and down as tale-bearers, to publiſh 
his faults, to divulge what was ſecret, to aggravate his crimes, 
and make the worſt of every thing which is amiſs, with a deſign 
to blaſt and ruin his reputation, and to. ſow diſcord among 
neighbours ; nor as. the manner of ſome is, muſt they conceal 

their diſpleaſure, ſaying neither good nor bad to the offender, . 

till they, have an opportunity of a full revenge. Inſtead af 

hating, the offended party is expreſsly called to rebuke his of- 
fending neighbour in any wiſe, and not to ſuffer ſin upon him, 

Lev. xix. 16, 17. Friendly reproof is a duty we owe to one 

another, and it ought to be taken, as well as given, in love, 

Pal: cxli. 6. Prov. xxvii. 5, 6. To forbear reproving, where 

there is occaſion, is an evidence of the want of Chriſtian love, 
which covers a multitude of fins from others, but not ſo much 

as one from the ſinner himſelf.— By not uſing faithful reproofs, 

we ſuffer fin upon our brother, O unnatural cruelty! And. 

what is mare, we are in danger to bear fin for him, as the mar, 

gin reads it. It is a juſt thing with God, to interpret aur neglect 
to reprove the. unfruitful works of darkneſs, a notable degree of 

felhewyhip with them, Eph. v. 3. How full and expreſs to the 
purpoſe, is that direction of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Matth. xviii, 

15. If thy brother ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him 

his 
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' his fault between him and thee alone! But it very often falls | 
out, that as bitterneſs. mingles with the reproof, ſo pride and 
paſſion keenly reſent it, and between both, every good fruit of 
it is quite blaſted. But let us ſuppoſe, which charity and juſtice | 
oblige us to do, (unleſs ſome overt · act give viſible proof ta the = 
contrary), that the offended party conducts his reproof with a 
friendly temper : it is evident, that the fucceſs is not always 
equal to reaſonable defire and expectation. Satisfaction in a 
private perſonal affair, entirely removes the ſcandal, becauſe it 
is known, and can be offenſive to no more than theſe who ob- 
tain ſatisfaction. But in caſe the offender perſiſts in denying, 
extenuating, or vindicating his offence ; compaſſion and juſtice 
loudly call on the offended party to uſe the means appointed. by 
God, to compaſs the great ends of his conviction, repentange 
and reformation, Matth. xviii. 16. * But if he will not hear 
* thee, then take with thee. one or two more, that in the mouth. _ 
© of two or three witneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. 
That is,“ ſays Dr. Guyſe, if he be obſtinate and angry, or 
« will not fall under bis fault, then take with you one or two 
« other diſintereſted prudent Chriſtian brethren of the church, 
« to which both of you may belong, ſtill further to hear, and 
judge of the caſe between him and you, and to join in an ad- 
„ monition, as occaſion requires, that it may have the greater 
* weight with him, to convince and make him aſhamed, as 
coming from the mouth of two or three witneſſes, of the na- 
« ture of his crime, and of his behaviour under it.” Happy for : 
the church of God, when differences are managed with that . 
friendly and becoming temper ! One poor wiſe man may be of 
ſingular uſe, by his prudence, to reſtore, ſtabliſh, ſtrengthen, _ 
and ſettle order and harmony, where miſunderſtandings, preju- + 
dice, and miſcondu& had threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. 
Where this order is obſerved, and theſe meaſures, are purſued -. 
with fingleneſs of heart, and in humble dependence on. the di- 
vine bleſſing to render them effectual, I believe, experience will 
agrek, that they generally ſucced to auſwer their end. But daily 
obſervation undeniably demonſtrates, that this method i is not in- 
fallibly productive of the deſired event, in ſo much, that the of- - 
fender 
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fender is often no more wrgught upon by their united attempt, 
than when the perſon offended went to him fingly. In this caſe, 
the wiſdom of the church's Head provides, Matth. xvin. 17. 
That if he ſhall neglect to hear them, the offence muſt be de- 
lated to the church. I take it for granted, for the reaſons before 
aſſigned that by the church is meant the elders of the church, ex- 
erciſing the. authority of Chriſt judicially. Theſe form that 
church, which muſt hear, Judge, and determine in the cauſe. 
x 
CHAP. XVII. 
De Maxxzx of exercifing the Diſcipline and A 97 the — 
in her judicial Proceedings. 


HAT their deciſions may anſwer the ends of exerciſing their 
authority, namely, to juſtify wiſdom, to vindicate truth, 
to convince the guilty, to ſupport the innocent, and to edify all 
concerned, the following characters muſt ſtamp the whole of the 
church's managements with viſible and convincing impreſſions ; 
viz. openneſs, regularity, moderation, long-ſuffering, prudence, 
equity, impartiality, and a tendency to promote edification. 
Allow me to premiſe, that though a private offence, brought by 
orderly gradation before a church-court, is the immediate occa-, 
fion of our Lord's delivering this Rule, in reference to the exer- 
ciſe of church-authority : the order and manner of proceeding 
in every affair competent to their Judgment, ſhould be uniform, 
and of a piece. 
1. I $ary, in the firſt place, that the procedures of the church 
in her authoritative decifions, ſhould be open. Truth and ho- 
neſty, are their own ſhield, and need no covering of deceit, or 
darkneſs, to ſet them off with advantage. Nothing will ſo much 
commend their deciſions, as a manifeſtation af the truth. This 
carries with it the greateſt weight and cleareſt light to the con- 
ſcience. It is inconſiſtent with the deſign of exerciſing church- 
rule, to require ab/ruſe diftin#ions, and the arts of criticiſm, ta 
diſcover the meaning, or ſupport the equity, of her decrees, 
2. Regularity is another characteriſtic mark, impreſſed on the 
commendable managements of the church of God, Our God is 
not 
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not the author of confuſion, but of peace, as in all churches of 
the ſaints. Diſorder cannot be avoided by any other means than 
theſe, that we walk orderly, and by the rule of God's word too. 
So far as a ſociety gives up with regularity and order, it weakens 
its own foundations, and defeats its own intentions. As the 
model of the church is drawn, fo the plan of her adminiſtrations 
is faithfully laid out in the word of God. As many as walk ac- 
cording to this rule, peace ſhall-be on them: but if any preſume 
to break through this, hecge, a ſerpent will bite him. The 
negle& of order will ſoon introduce anarchy, and the wildeſt 
confuſion, which are inconſiſtent with the preſent welfare, and, 
in a ſhort time, muſt put an end to the very being, of ſociety, 
Regularity of management, ſuppoſes a fixed ſtandard of uſeful 
conduct, and implies an uniform attention to that ſtandard, in 
all ſimilar circumſtances. The, ſtanding rule of exerciſing 
church-authority, is to be found in the word of God, either in 
expreſs poſitive directions, or couched under ſuch general heads, 
as refer to the reaſon of things, and the dictates of common ſenſe, 
about ſocial fellowſhip, 1 Cor. xi. 13. 14. The buſineſs of the 
church, is to apply theſe general and particular rules faithfully 
and prudently, as occaſion requires. This is the more needful, 
as it is certain. a judicatory cannot ſay with a ſafe conſcience, 
and a good grace, It ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt and to us, but only 
when they are conſcious to themſelves, and are able to ſatisfy 
the world, that their procedures, in order to a definitive judg- 
ment, harmonize with theſe ſtanding rules. And it is a plain 
caſe, that their deciſions are eſſentially defective, when they do 
not deſerve ſuch a ſuperſcription. It is not enough that the end 
be good; the means for compaſſing that end muſt alſo be com- 
mendable, and, in their nature and uſe, ſuited to anſwer the 
purpoſe. - . | | 
3- Church-managements ſhould be moderate and gentle. It is 
a general rule of behaviour, which is recorded in Phil. iv. 5. 
* Let your moderation be known to all men.” Elders aſſembled 
in the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, are no where exempted 
| from its obligation. This moderation exhibits a juſt contraſt to 
that furious, forward, and indiſcreet temper, which, by an egre- 
gious 
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gious miſtake, has ſomehow obtained, and almoſt thonopolized, 
the honourable name of zea/: while no more is meant by it, 
than a paſſionate warmth of ſpirit, firmly attaching a man to 
© the intereſt and credit of a party, and exciting his indignation 


* againſt whatever perſon, party, or ſyſtem, he ſuppoſes to ſtand - 


in the way of advancing his own connections.“ This is com- 
only called zeal, with much the ſame propriety and truth, as 
light is put for darkneſs, and darkneſs for light. One thing, how- 
erer, muſt be obſerved here, that we ought not to conſider this 
blind zeal as an infallible proof of the badneſs of thoſe principles 
themſelves in the ſupport and defence of which it is manifeſted. It 
is granted, the preſumption is very ſtrong on the unfavourable ſide, 
but it is not demonſtrative: the diſciples of our Lord Jeſus diſ- 
covered this temper, in a very ſurpriſing light, Luke ix. 51.—56. 
But it cannot be pretended, that the ſyſtem of their religious prin- 
ciples was really bad: though to be ſure, which is unexception- 
ably the caſe with all bigots, their zeal was not according to 
found, experimental knowledge of the nature, contents, and 
genius, of the principles of the oracles of God., However, to 
detect and expoſe all counterfeits of genuine Chriſtian zeal, let it 
be laid down as a fixed and unalterable maxim; © That the firſt 
„and principal province of Chriſtian zeal is in relation to our- 
© ſelves; and to other people only in the ſecond place, as we 
have only a ſecondary concern in them.” Evans on Zeal. 
« Bigots, on the contrary, conſider zeal, as if it chiefly related to 
the conduct of other people, rather than their own.” A prac- 
tical truth worthy of much attention, and, being realized in 
Chriſtian practice, would be followed with a plentiful harveſt of 
the beſt bleſſings to the church of Chriſt. The moderation 
which ſhould viſibly characterize the decrees ordained by the 
thrones of the houſe of Chriſt, is ſweetly conſiſtent with that 
ſervour of mind to ſupport the cauſe of truth, and the intereſts 
of holineſs, which the Spirit of God every where enjoins. This 
moderation is diſplayed in ſeveral things ;—in weighing in an 
even balance, all the aggravations and alleviations attending 4 
eauſe ;—in forming an eſtimate of circumſtances and facts, in 
a/juſt proportion to their value and importance in being 

ready 
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ready to admit a favourable: conſtruction, on any doubtful cir- | 
cumſtance in the caſe of a particular delinquent ;—in making 
neceſſary allowances, for human infirmities; where there is no 
convincing proof of wicked intentions; —in avoiding all wrath, 
bitterneſs, and rancour, which can never work the righteouſneſs 
of God; in placing their confidence, rather in the evidence of 
truth favouring their deciſions than in the aueight of authority 
among their hands ; and in other things of that kind. I make 
no doubt fome will cry, * Yes, yes! Be moderate, and inherit 
« Gallio's character, and Laodicea's curſe : but God commands 
<« us to do with our might, what our hand findeth to do.” He 
does ſo, and when TI have put the rather too warm objectors in 
mind, that he alſo requires us to do it with our prudence, Matth. 
x. 16. and with all the circumſtances mentioned, Col. iii. 12; 
13. 14. I [ preſume they will not venture to ſay, the meaning of 
that text Eccl. ix. 10. is miſrepreſented. | 
4. Long-ſuffering is the next characteriſtic, I ſhall mention, of 
the judicial procedures of the church. This ſtands oppoſed to 
all raſhneſs, forwardneſs, and headlong, indeliberate precipitancy, 
in their meaſures: an extreme which men, blind to the conſe- 
quences of things, ſogn ruſh into, but from which it is not ſo 
eaſy to emerge. Two things ſtrongly plead for this manner of 
proceeding.—lt is a likely means of gaining an important end, 
in reference to the parties concerned in the ſentence to be given; 
this allows them time for conſideration z prevents ſurpriſe; and 
either brings them to a good temper, or leaves them under a bad 
one, without excuſe.-Secondly, To proceed flowly, is of advan- 
tage to the court, -as it enables them to know the cauſe fully, 
and to weigh every circumſtance maturely, and ſo, with a good 
conſcience, to bring out an edifying ſentence. Theſe poor ſelf- 
ſufficient mortals, who imagine themſelves qualified to judge in 
any cauſe, as ſoon as they hear it mentioned, are near of kin to 
the man deſcribed, Prov. xviii. 13. and deſerve to inherit his re- 
ward.—It is ſo well known, and ſo univerſally granted, that the 
wiſeſt men and ableſt judges, are moſt cautious, well knowing 
the power and danger of prejudice; that ĩt cannot be i interpret- 
ed leſs than an affront to the reaſon and common ſenſe of man- 
"Sis kind, 
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kind; to do otherwiſe. The long · ſuffering of God is much cele- 
brated and extolled in his word, and is propoſed as a pattern of 
our imitation, ' I am far from thinking, that error or miquity 
mould be tolerated with any ſhew of approbation : all I plead 
for is, that great eagerneſs to extirpate theſe abominations, fhould 
never induce us to take unhallowed meaſures, by breaking 
through that and the like expreſs appointments, and ftatute-Jaws 
of the Moſt High, Eph. iv. 2. None can pretend, that the long- 
ſuffering of God implies any thing like an indulgence to do evil: 
nor can any approbation of what is amiſs, in an offending bro- 
ther, be juſtly inferred from the exercife of that long-ſuffering, 
which is the fruit of the bleſſed Spirit. 

5. The affairs which come before a court of Chriſt, ſhould be 
conducted with prudence. In general, this confifts in diſcerning, 
and employing the moſt proper means of obtaining thoſe ends 
which we propoſe. It is an important braneh of pradence, to 
avoid faults with all. poffible care. One falſe ſtep ſometimes 
ruins, or, however, greatly embarraſſes a good defign. Prudent 
conduct depends more on great caution and eircumſpection, 
than on great abilities. Prudence likewiſe ſuppoſes, the main- 
taining of innocence and integrity. We may not neglect duty 
fo avoid danger : bat we are called to exefcife pradence, in doing 
it in the way which will leaſt expoſe us to inconveniencies, and that 
is moſt likely to fecure the object we have in our eye. We are 
never, out of a pretence of diſcretion, to deſert the cauſe of 
truth; but we are to maintain it in the way which is leaſt offenſive 
to others, and leaft dangerous to ourſelves. On no pretence, 
are we allowed to uſe unlawful means to obtain a good end. 
The end being ſuppoſed to be good, the means muſt be ſo too. 
Chriſtian prudence ſhould dire& every meaſure of church-dif- 
eipline, according to that general rule, Eph. v. 15. * See then 
* that ye walk circumſpectly, not as fools, but as wiſe.” Pru- 
dence directs, in this caſe, to ſeveral fteps, that are of very great 
conſequence to the peace, order, and comfort of ſociety : ſuch 
as;,—Firft, To endeavour to know well our own tempers, out- 
ward circumſtances, and relations to others: this is neceſſary 
and uſeful, to prevent ſelf. conceit, on the one hand, and mean- 
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neſs of ſpirit and conduct on the other. Secondly, To endea- 
vour to know other men, their circumſtances, talents, and diſ- 
poſition. Thirdly, To watch and embrace all opportunities, 
Eccl. iii. 1,14, Prov. x. 5.—Fourthly, To adviſe with thoſe 
who are able, from deep knowledge of human nature, to give 
good counſel, Prov. xv. 22. and xx. 18. and xii. 15. And pru- 
dence direas to chuſe a counſeHor remarkable for his ſincerity, 
as much as for his capacity. Fifthly, To reſtrain and govern 
unſocial affections, as anger, eagerneſs, an haſty ſpirit, and the 
like. O to ſee the elders who rule the flock of God, wile as ſer- 
pents, and harmleſs as doves. 
6. Equity is a character which muſt ſtamp every judgment of 
the church, Prov. xvii. 15. * He that juſtifieth the wicked, and 
© he that condemneth the juſt, even they both are abomination 
© to the Lord.“ The elders of the church have no right, on any 
pretence, to judge in civil cauſes, and to decide about civil inte- 
reſt and honour : but there are certain rights and privileges of a 
ſpiritual nature, which belong to Chriſtians, as joined in holy 
communion with one another. The governmentz which Chriſt hath 
ſet in his church, are conſtituted the guardians of theſe rights, by 
the will and teſtament of the Lord Jeſus, Matth. xxviii. 20. com- 
pared with Rev, ii. 2. and iii. 3. To do juſtly, is preſcribed to 
all who bear rule on earth. It was eminently the character of 
the lawgiver in Sion. - That he that ruleth over men muſt be 
* juſt, ruling in the fear of God, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. And his diſ- 
ciples, according to the eminence of their ſeveral characters, muſt , 
be ſtill learning of him. The throne of iniquity can have no 
fellowſhip with this righteous Ruler, It is a confeſſed caſe, that 
a ſteward muſt be faithful ; he receives his inſtructions, and is 
accountable for his truſt. And can a Proteſtant pretend, that 
any thing more than a minifterial truſt is lodged with mortals ? 
When we hear the votaries for Rome aſſerting, © That it may 
i be affirmed, in a good ſenſe, that Chriſt has given Peter power 
to make that to be fin, which is no fin; and that which is no 
« ſin, to be fin;” Bellar minus de excuſatione Barclaii, cap. xxxi, : 
tit ſhocks our reaſon, but confirms our faith in the holy ſerip- 
tures, en we read, That Antichriſt oppoſeth, and exalteth 
8 * himſelf 
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- © himſelf above all that is called God, or that is worſhipped,” 
2 Theſſ. ii. 4. The parable of the unjuſt ſteward is much to our 


purpoſe, Luke xvi. 1.12. = 
7. All things in the church of God muſt be done, according 


to his commandment, without partiality. Riches, honours, and 
employments, lay no foundation for a preference, in admiſſion to 
religious privileges, or deciding religious difputes. Here, as in 
the grave, the rich and the poor meet together upon equal terms. 
There are few things can be imputed to a judge of a more odious 
nature, and more out of character, than to charge him with 
partiality. A gift muſt not blind his eyes, and neither friendſhip 
nor connections muſt bias his judgment, And ſurely it is beneath 
a worthy man, to plead any privilege, to defend himſelf againſt 
a legal purſuer. That judge, who treats even a faulty perſon 
with infaſtice.or hardſhip, makes himſelf enemies, and the cri- 
minal friends, pitiers at leaſt. And that perſon. is guilty of falſe 
heroiſm, who, in doing, more than in juſtice is due to one per- 
ſon, does leſs than is due to another. The Spirit of God has 
ſet up a very ſolemn and Expreſs cayeat againſt every thing of 
this kind, James ii. 1.—14. and 1 Tim. v. 21. &c. 
= 8. Laſt of all, eyery meaſure relative to the order and diſci- 
pline of the houſe of God, ſhould be calculated for the edifica- 
tion of the body of Chriſt. This is a general rule, taken from 
one main end of inſtituting an order of goverpment in her, 
- which is much inſiſted on by the Holy Ghoſt, 1 Cor, xiv. 26. and 
2 Cor. x. 8. In order to reach this end, ſeveral things are ne- 
ceſſary: the following may ſerve as a ſpecimen. Firſt, What- 
ever would mar edification, muſt, if poſſible, be prevented, by 
prudent and perſevering attention ta every duty incumbent in 
ſocial life, and particularly among Chriſtian brethren; It is in- 
comparably better to prevent, than to remove, a fatal diſorder, 
Secondly, Whatever has taken place to mar edification, muſt be 
ſpeedily and prudently cured, otherwiſe it will eat like a gan- 
grene, A diſorder ſeemingly ſmall in its beginning, will, ip a 
ſhort time, like the running, ſtream, gather ſtrength by its pro- 
greſs, and may perhaps become incurable. Thirdly, Whatever 
peaſures tend to emplpy all the church, in the duties of theig 
ſeveral places and relations, do on that account edify moſt. 
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Theſe rules are of ſuch moment, and deferve ſo great a weight 
to be laid upon them, that to negle& or diſregard them, muſt, 
in time, be fatal to the being, as they will, at the preſent, effec- 
tually ſubvert the comfort and purity, of the ſociety where they 
ſhould be applied. I cannot look on them in any other light, 
than as eſſential conditions of exerciſing church authority, with 
any proſpect of real uſefulneſs. The nearer that any church ap- 
proaches in conformity to them, the more ſacceſs they may rea- 
ſonably expect from them: and the more they overlook them, 
the leſs reaſon they have to think that God will proſper their 
managements, They are not ſeeking him after the due order, 
and have ſome cauſe to fear, that the Lord _ one e way or * 
make a breach among them. 

But where diſcipline is exerciſed in that manner, there is 
ground to believe, that the preſence, bleſſing, and c 
of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall attend his own inſtitutions, and accompany 
their deciſions, Matth. xviii. 18. 19. 20. = 


e HAT. 

Tic dactrinal Part of Excommunication :—where its Nature, Grounds, 

Effetis, Ends, and Warrants,—are explained. _ 
HE caſe of the offender being, in the order before men- 
tioned, laid before the repreſentatives of the faithful, who 
are veſted with ruling powers; it is their buſineſs to deal ho- 
neſtly with his conſcience; to impreſs on his mind a perſuaſion 
of the holineſs, juſtice, and omniſcience of God; to open the 
nature and aggravations of the offence, which it is alledged he hath 
given; and to urge the obſigation he is under, by the divine law, 
to glorify God, and ſatisfy his brethren, by an ingenuous con- 
feſſion of the truth. If he hearken to their authority, own his 
ſin, profeſs his ſorrow, and promiſe reformation, the end is ſo 
far gained. It only remains, that the chureh conſider, in what 
manner the offence is to be removed :—whether the nature and 
circumſtances of the caſe, render it moſt edifying to make it 
public, that others may be ſatisfied with their brother, and may 
fear to offend in that manner; or to keep it private, without 
ſpreading what is, perhaps, but little known ; and whether a 
ſolemn 
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ſolemn admonition, or a ſharp rebuke, are moſt adequate to the 
crime. Having ſettled theſe points, they muſt act accordingly. 

But the greateſt difficulty is ſtill a-coming. What if the de- 
lated offender will not hear the church? What if he ſhall con- 
tinue obſtinate, under all the means uſed for his conviction and 
humiliation ? The facts are proved, but no crime is confeſſed; 
or, perhaps, he ſhews all viſible evidences of difregard to the 
church's authority : what muſt be done in this caſe? The anſwer 
to theſe inquiries you will find in Matth. xviii. 17. If he ne- 

© plect to hear the church, let him be 23 Heathen 
man and a publican.” | 

That we may better underſtand the meaning of this, it is pro- 
per to attempt an explication of theſe particulars: viz. The 
nature, grounds, effects, ends, and warrants, of the excluſion 
which Chriſt preſcribes in a caſe ſo circumſtanced. 

SECT. I. 

Firſt of all, it is neceſſary that we underſtand the nature of this 
excluſion. This is commonly known by the name of excommunica- 
ties, or caſting out of communion and fellowſhip with the church. 
Secular intereſts have metamorphoſed this ordinance of Chrift 
into an hideous monſter, and rendered it an engine of prieſtly 
tyranny, and of worldly influence, over the conſciences, lives, 
and property of men. And it is amazing to ſee what profound 
reſpect is paid to this idol, which is indebted to carnal policy for 
its very exiſtence and power. But that we may reſcue this in- 
ſtitution from all corruption and diſguiſe, the following things 
may be obſerved. 

(1.) That it is an ordinance of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Its ſuc- 
ceſs depends on the bleſſing of Him only, who is the author of the 
inſtitution : therefore it is to be gone about in his name, and 
with his power, 1 Cor. v. 4. 

(2.) That the way of proceeding in it, is fo particularly de- 
ſcribed in the word of God, that any remarkable . will 
admit of no honeſt apology. 

(3.) That the whole authority, power, and efficacy of it, are 
merely ſpiritual, and do not, directly or indirectly, extend to 
damage in liſe, liberty, or civil property. The government of 
the church can reach the conſcience only. 
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(4.) That it is of two kinds, called by Prefbyterians the lle 
and the greater excommunication. The ler excommunication, 
is a judicial ſuſpenſion from the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
for a ſeaſon. The nature and effect of this cenſure is declared, 
in 2 Theſſ. ni. 6. 14. 15, We command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye withdraw from every 
* brother that walketh diſorderly, and not after the tradition 
* which he received of us. If any man obey not our word by 
« this epiſtle, note that man, and have no company with him, 
© that he may be aſhamed : yet count him not as an enemy, but 
« admoniſh him as a brother.“ Here is a man with whom no 
company is to be kept, and from whom we are to withdraw, 
who is, nevertheleſs, to be ſtill confidered as A brother : becauſe 
the excluſion is not abſolute and total, as in ſome other caſes, 
when the perſon is to be looked on as an Heathen. | 
excommunication, is the caſting out of an impenitent and noto- 
rious ſinner, from all ſpecial communion, and participation in 
church-order, worſhip, and privileges, and delivering him to 
Satan, the god of this world, in diſtinction from Chrift the head 
of the church. Such a one is to be confidered by the church as 
an Heathen man and a publican, who may attend on ordinances 
of genera} communion, as preaching, praying, and prailing ; 
but is totally expelled from fellowſhip in ordinances which belong, 
in their nature, uſe, and deſign, to believers only, on v. 13. 
Tit. iii. 10. 

SECT. I. 

Let us, in the ſecond place, examine the grounds and cauſes of 
this total excluſion from church-communion. For greater 4 
tinctnefe I thall lay down my mind in theſe particulars. 

e ) Thoſe things which offend againſt human authority only, 
and the laws of men, in matters of religion, cannot, in the nature 
of things, be a ground of excluding from, becauſe they are not 
the condition of admitting to, church-communion. It is the 
liberty of Chriſtians, to have one Father and one Lord. It is 
their fin and folly, to endeavour to ſerve two maſters: the thing 
is impoſſible. Not men, but Cnz1sr, is the church's maſter and 
— whom ſhe * hear in all things. 

| (2.) Matters 


the ſcandal is owing to a weakneſs of underſtanding, whereby 


- ſumption. By preſumption I mean, a conduct which is not re- 
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(2.) Matters of doubtful diſputation are no ſufficient ground. 
The reaſon is ſelf-evident, Rom. xiv. 1. Him that is weak in 
* the faith receive you, but not to doubtful diſputations.” This 
imports evidently, that theſe doubtful diſputarions are not the 
conditions of joining in, and therefore cannot be the grounds of 
excluding from, church-fellowſhip. IL. 
(3.) Matters of indifferency can, with no grace, beonce men- 
tioned, as grounds of this excommunication. Are they indif- 
ferent, then why ſhould they be peremptorily impoſed ? What 
entitles men to bind that on their brethren as neceſſary, which 
the word of God has left them at liberty to do or forbear ? God 
is greater than men. | | 
(4-) Offences which are founded in, and ariſe from, human 
infirmity, are not ſufficient grounds for this cenſure. Sometunes 


the perſon apprehends divine truths in a falſe light, or wrong 
connection, and is (what we may call) honeftly miſtaken, Some- 
times it muſt be aſcribed to a weakneſs of conduct, whereby a 
perſon, through fear or ſhame, diſſembles on ſome occaſion, 
what he allows. An inſtance of the firſt, you find in the Jewiſh 
converts, Rom. xiv. ; and an inſtance of the laſt, in Peter, Gal. ii. 
11. 12. Now, to make theſe infirmities, which in the general 
courſe of a Chriſtian profeſſion, are fully conſiſtent with inte- 
grity, the ground of this cenſure, is moſt abſurd ; and, if pur- 
ſued, would totally ruin all ſociety. How much is the plan of 
church-fellowſhip to be valued on this,.as well as other accounts, 
that it provides in this caſe an effectual cure, which is quite of a 
different nature? Rom. xv. 1. 2. Gal. vi. 1. 2. Therefore I 
conclude, 

(5.) That the ** thing which will juſtify the church, in 
looking on any member as a Heatben, muſt be unrelenting pre- 


concileable with a man's knowledge and convictions ; but op- 
poſite to both. And this preſumptuous conduct muſt be perſevered 
in without relenting, or it cannot reaſonably be the foundation of the 
exgommunication of which we ſpeak. The unrelenting preſump- 
tion of church-members becomes offenſive, and the ground of a 

| | - juſt 
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juſt proceſs, in order to excluſion, in two caſes, which claim 
our notice. 

Firſt, When errors, ſubverſive of the goſpel, and of our r hog 
towards God, are advanced and maintained, Tit. iii. 10, 11. *A 
© man that is an heretic, after the firſt and ſecond admonition, 
© reject : knowing that he that is ſuch is ſubverted, and ſinneth, 
© [ZvroxzTaxgrTos |, being condemned of himſelf,” See Dr. ran ne $ 
paraphraſe and note on the place. 

Secondly, When perſons perſevere in the praftice of any ſcan- 
dalous fin, after private and public admonitions. Several things 
are requiſite to conſtitute .obſtinacy in fin: as, (1.) That the 
thing blamed be owned to be a fin by all, without doubting, 
diſpute, or heſitation, I cannot help tranſcribing a few lines 
from the celebrated Dr. Owen, Tue Nature of a Gofpel-church, 
pages 271, 212. It muſt,” ſays he, be ſome fin that is judg- 
ed and condemned in the light of nature, or in the expreſs 
«* teſtimony of ſcripture ; yea, ſuch as the Holy Ghoſt wit- 
neſſeth, that continued in without repentance, it is inconſiſtent 
* with ſalvation. If the thing itſelf, to be animadverted on, be 
« dubious or diſputable, whether it be a fin or no, eſpecially 
« ſuch a ſin, either from the nature of the fact, or the qualifica- 
« tions of the perſon offending, or from other circumſtances, fa. 
& 2s that the guilty perſon is not /elf-condemned, nor are others 
* fully ſatisfied in their minds about the nature of it, there is no 
room for excommunication in ſuch caſes. And if it be once 
allowed to be applied towards any fins, but ſuch as are evident 
eto be ſo in the light of nature, and expreſs teſtimony of ſcrip- 
ture, not only will the adminiſtration. of it be made difficult, 
© a matter of di/pute, unfit for the determination of the church; 
* but it will leave it unto the wills of men to proſtitute unto li- 
« tigrous brawls, quarrels, and differences, wherein intereſt and 
« partiality may take place; which is to profane this divine in · 
« ſtitution. But confine it, as it ought to be, unto ſuch fins as 
are condemned in the light of nature, or by expreſs teſtimony 
« of fcripture, as inconſiſtent with ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, if 
'. © perſiſted in, and all things that belong unto the adminiſtration 
6 of i it will be plain and eaſy.” To offer ** excuſe for tranſcriþ- 

R ing 
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| ing ſo much pertinent and good ſenſe, wonld be unpardonable 
and ridiculous. (2.) In order to convict a perſon of obſtinacy in 
fin, it is alſo neceſſary that the facts charged, be either owned or 
clearly proved. And, (3.) That a proper time be allowed to him 
to conſider ſeriouſly his conduct, and the nature and deſign of 


this awful ordinance. And if, after all, he negle& to hear the 


church, the rule is expreſs, 1 Cor. v. 13. Put away from 
among yourſelves that wicked perſon.” The amount of all is 
this, That unrelenting preſumption, and obſtinacy, in main- 
taining errors, ſubverſive of the faith once delivered to the ſaints, 
or itt committing ſins, condemned by the light of nature, or ex- 
preſs teſtimonies of revelation, are the o»/y grounds of declaring 
judiciouſly, that any member of the church is to be confidered 
as an Heathen, and of delivering him, in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, unto Satan the god of this world. 
| SECT. III. | 
The efe#s of this judicial excluſion from church-communion, 
fall under our conſideration in the next place. The account which 
Chriſt has given of theſe is recorded Matth. xviii. 18. Verily 
I fay unto you, Whatſoever ye (the church) ſhall bind on 
* earth, ſhall be bound in heaven : and whatſoever ye ſhall looſe 
© on earth, ſhall be looſed in heaven.“ There are two material 
points to be noticed here, previous to what is immediately to 
my purpoſe. (1.) That this power of binding and loſing be- 
Jongeth to church-officers only. And, (2.) That this power is 
not only doctrinal, but authoritative and juridical. The labori- 
ous Mr. George Gilleſpie has prevented my trouble, in ſetting 
the evidence of theſe aſſertions in a clear light, (See Aaron's Rod 
bloſſoming, pages 409.—423.) What I am now to attempt is, to 
open the meaning of this binding, and to ſhew how far it ex- 
tends, Under the limitations juſt now mentioned, I heartily 
adopt that ſenſe of the whole verſe which is given in Guy/e's pa- 
raphrafe : his words are theſe, . I aſſuredly tell you, that what- 
& ſoever ye, in this way of proceeding, according to my will, 
e ſhall bind upon the offender on earth, by a due cenſure for 
„ his obſtinacy and fin, ſhall be. bound in heaven ; and what- 


« (ever, in this way, ye ſhall unbind, er looſe, upon his re- 
„ pentance, 
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« pentance, by taking off the cenſure, and reſtoring him, ſhall be 
« Jooſed in heaven: all that ye do in a right manner, according 
« to the rule of my word, ſhall be ratified above, and God will 
« ſet his ſeal to it at the day of judgment.” A ſerious, ſolemn, 
awful, and alarming truth! With what caution ſhould this cen- 
ſure be inflicted! with what reverence ſhould it be witneſſed ! 
and with what holy awe ſhould it be conſidered by the perſons 
who have fallen under it! To proceed in it raſhly and preſump- 
tuouſly, how audacious ! To be hardened under it, when juſtly 
deſerved, how ſhockingly profane ! It were better for theſe that 
uſe it to ſerve a turn, that a mill-ſtone were hanged about their 
necks, and they caſt into the ſea : and it were better for them 
who deſpiſe this ordinance of Chriſt duly adminiſtered, that they 
had never been born. 
SECT. IV. 
I come, in the fourth place, to take notice of the end: of this 
awful inſtitution, Theſe ard enumerated in the We/fminfler Con- 
fon, chap. xxx. and the third paragraph, in theſe words, 
« Church-cenſures are neceſſary for the reclaiming and gaining 
of offending brethren; for the deterring of others from the like 
offences: for the purging out of that leaven which might in- 
« fe the whole lump ; for vindicating the honour of Chriſt, 
* and the holy profeſſion of the goſpel ; and for preventing the 
« wrath of God, which might juſtly fall upon the church, if they 
& ſhould ſuffer his covenant, and the ſeals thereof, to be pro- 
* faned by notorious and obſtinate offenders. ” They may be' 
reduced to thefe three heads. | 
(1.) This ordinance of excommunication is intended to be 
uſeful to the offenders ; and that in ſeveral teſpects; for example, 
to make them thoroughly ſenſible of their crime; to make them 
aſhamed ; to make them afraid ; to bring them to repentance ; | 
and conſequently, that they may be eternally ſaved. Jude 23. 
2 Thell. i iti. 14. 1 Tim. i. 20. 1 Cor. v. 5. 
* (2.) It is uſeful in reſpect of others ; to prevent their being 
partakers in the fins of theſe prefumptuous offenders ; and to 
deter them from committing the like, 1 Tim, v. 20. Them 
* that fin rebuke before all, that others alſo may fear. 2 Cor. 
R2 Vil. 12. 
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vii. 12. * Wherefore though I wrote unto you, I did it not fog 
his cauſe that had done the wrong, nor for his cauſe that ſuffer- 

+ ed wrong, but that our care for you in the ſight of God might 

appear unto. you.“ That is according to Dr. Guyſe, as if the 

apoſtle bad ſaid, For though I wrote to you with ſome ſmart. 

e neſs, particularly about the inceſtuous perſon, it was not from 

« any pique or prejudice againſt him, who had dealt fo injuri- 

& oufly in defiling his father's wife, nor from any pleaſure that 
] had in the thoughts of his being chaſtiſed for it; nor was it 
« from any partiality, through fayour or affection, toward the 
« father himſelf, who had been ſo ill uſed by him; no, nor was 
« it 4arely to reclaim the one, and, as far as in me lay, to do juſ, 
te tice to the other, though this is what I had much at heart; 
s but it principally proceeded from the fincere concern which 1 
& had for you, as in the fight and preſence of the heart-ſearching 
“ God, and from an earneſt deſire of diſcovering it in the moſt 
« effectual manner to you, that ye might be preſerved from the 
infection, and the blaſt, which ſuch a perſon's continuing 
„among you might have brought upon you; and that the glory 
of Chriſt, and the honour and purity of the whole church, 
** might not ſuffer, through their negle& of doing the a 
which in that caſe was incumbent upon them.“ 

( 3.) It is neceffary to vindicate and maintain the credit of e- 
ligion ; by purging out the old leaven. Without this, the church 
and the world muſt become all one, and the church would ng 
longer be a ſociety « choſen out of the world. This is eſſential ta, 
the keeping up of its purity and holineſs, 2 Cor. vi. 14.—18. Thus, 
it appears, that the welfare of the affender, and of the ſociety, 
and of religion, call for this ſeverity. 

SECT V. 

The ſcriptural auarrante for this folemn ordinance, likewiſe 
claim our notice. As the whole farm of. the goſpel-church is 
laid out in the Bible, either in general or particular rules, we 
muſt find there alſo, the warrant authoriſing this piece of her 
conduct. In general, I might obſerve, that all lawful ſocieties, 
gonſtituted by voluntary, confederation, according to peculiar laws, 
and rules, unto certain, duties and ends, have a right, which 

| | the 
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the light of nature diſcovers, to receive into their ſociety, thoſe 
who are willing and meet; and to expel thoſe who wilfully de- 
viate from theſe rules. This is the very life and form of every 
community of men in the world; without it they can neither 
unite nor ſubſiſt. We have already ſeen, that union in a church- 
ſtate is canſtituted by voluntary mutual agreement; that their 
privileges and duties in that connection do not belong to them, 
either as men, or as members of a civil empire, but zerely as 
Chriſtians ; and that they have authoritative power, to anfwer 
all the purpoſes of government and diſcipline, conferred on them 
by their glorious Head, whereby they are authoriſed to receive 
members, and exerciſe , authoritative rule among them. This 
renders it, at leaſt, highly probable, that they have power to ex- 
clude from their fellowſhip for proper cauſes: and the 
puts it beyond all doubt. For, 

"0 He hath given to them the keys of the kingdom. of 8 
ven, to remit or retain, in earth and in heaven, the fins of their 
members, that the church may be holy, unblameable, aud wich - 
out offence in the world, Matth. xvi. 19. No man in his ſenſes 
can imagine, that this end can be obtained, merely in a doctrinal 
way; diſcipline muſt alſo be uſed, or elſe the declared intention 
ol this ſtewardſhip will be effeQually marred. 

. (2.) The inſtitution of this cenſure is pay cant in 
Matth. xviii, 156.20. where we have an account of a ſcandal 
of the order of laving it before the church; of her determina- 
tion; and of a conſequent abſtinacy, followed by a total excluſion. 

(3.) In agreeableneſs te this, we have the example of the 
church at Corinth, 1 Cor. v. }, 2, 5, 6, 7. where we may run 
and read the following things: the cauſe of eacammunication, 
a ſcandalous fin unrepented of; the warrant for it, which is the 
inſtitution pf Chriſt; the mannen of it, dy an act of authority; 
the effect of it, a total ſeparation from the- ſpecial privileges of 
the church; and the end of it, to purge and vindicate the church, 
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| CHAP, XIX. | 
The pratiical Part Excummumication : M pere the Manner of 
adminiftering it; —tbe CarrINGt of Church-members towards one 
who is excommunicated ;—and the MANNER and CONDITIONS of 

— bim in again, — are opened. * 

AVING thus far diſpatched the fubject under onr conft- 

deration, by attempting to explain and vindicate the 
ſcriptural view of the nature, cauſes, effects, ends and war- 
rant of excluſion from all fellowſhip with the Chriſtian church 
in her ordinances of ſpecial communion ; it remains that I diſ- 
cuſs two or three practical points, which have been but very 
ſuperficially, if at all, noticed, in our progreſs. (1.) The man- 
ner of adminiſtering it. (2.) The carriage of church-members 
towards the perſon who is excluded. And, (3.) To ſhow in 
what manner, and upon what terms, he may be loofed from, 
that dreadful ſentence. Theſe particulars, beſides what has al- 
ready been advanced, will exhauſt what ſeems to be moſt material 
on the head of excommunication. 

SECT. I. 

We 10 with the manner of adminiſtering this ordinance of 
excommunication. I do not mean ſo much to deſcribe the cha- 
raters of the church's procedure, as the very proceedings and in- 
ward temper themſelves, which are according to the mind of 
Chriſt. Let us ſuppoſe, that every regular ſtep has been taken 
to ripen the proceſs, but ſtill the offence, through unrelenting 
obſtinacy and preſumption in the offender, is not at all re- 
moved ; the church muſt then, in the name of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt with prayer and humiliation under a due ſenſe of the 
future judgment of Jeſus Chriſt, deliver him unto Satan. 

(1.) Prayer is one ſtep which muſt by no means be neglected. 
Any ſolemn odinance of the goſpel is profaned, when the autho- 
rity of Chriſt is not owned, nor divine aſſiſtance ſolicited, by 
prayer. Here, in particular, prayer is to be uſed, that the church 
may be directed; that her deciſions may be ratified with divine 
approbation ; and that the end may be effectually obtained, for 
the humiliation, repentance, and ſalvation of the offender. 

(z.) Hymiliation and mourning is an exerciſe, which ſhould 

< always 
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always accompany the adminiſtration of this ordinance, 1 Cor. 
v. 2, The apoſtle blames that church, becauſe they had not 
mourned, that he who had done that wicked deed, (mentioned 
in the preceding verſe), might be taken away from among them. 
And in 2 Cor. xii, 21. the exerciſe of diſcipline againſt offenders 
is called, A bewailing them that have finned. This r 
ſonable ſervice. 

(3. The whole ſhould be proceeded in with a due ſenſe of 
the future general judgment. The church is acting for Chriſt, 
in this buſineſs, and her conduct exhibits a faint repreſentation 
of the awful procedures of that ſolemn day, when God will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that man whom he hath or- 
dained, and will eternally cut off all hypocrites, and impenitent 
fanners. And wo to them who dare pronounce this ſentence, 
without a well-grounded perſuaſion, that it is the ſentence of 
Chriſt himfelf, which will then have his approbation. 

' The inward temper which ſhould prevail in the minds of 
thoſe who put away any of their members, while they are en- 
gaged in that work, may be gathered from what has been al- 
ready ſaid, Particularly, i it ſhould be managed with meekneſs, 
compaſſion, and the various tempers deſcribed, 2 Cor. vii. 11. 
gZehold, this ſelf-ſame thing, Sc. 

SECT. II. 

The ſecond point to be conſidered, is the carriage of church- 
members towards one who has been juſtly excluded from their 
communion. The rule on this head is laid down, 1 Cor, v. 11. 
With ſuch an one, no not to eat; and Matth. xviii. 17. * Let 
© him be unto thee as an Heathen man and a publican, The 
meaning of the firſt is happily expreſſed by Dr. Guyſe, in theſe 
words: Le ought to be ſhy and reſerved in your ordinary be- 
& haviour toward ſuch an one, and not ſo much as unneceſſarily, 
tand out of choice, fit down with familiarity at common meals, 
much leſs at the Lord's table, with him; that, while he ob- 
«ſerves your diſtant carriage towards him, he may ſee how in- 
famous he has rendered himſelf, and may be aſhamed of his 
. © evil ways.” The ſenſe of the laſt text he opens in theſe words: 
" Withdraw your religious communion, and unneceſſary . 

6 verſation 
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« verſation from him, ſo as to have no more to do with him, 
& than if he were an Heathen, or one of the moſt abandoned of 
* men.” To ſet the matter in a clear light, I beg leave to make 
the following remarks; 6 
(.) All ordinary converſation with them about /ecular ities Ty 
mould be avoided, as much as poſſible. - Neceſſary converſe, 
founded on previous connections, does not fall under this rule. 

(2.) Excommunication cannot warrant a /#/penffon of any 
duty antecedently binding, by a natural or moral relation; as 
that of huſbands and wives, of parents and children, 'of ma- 
giſtrates and ſubjects, of maſters and ſervants. The reaſon is 
plain; the ordinance is of a ſpiritual nature, and therefore be- 
longs to the church, as ſuch, and cannot affect ſuch relations, 
and relative duties, as are merely civil. The caſe here is an 
exact parallel to that in 1 Cor. vii. 12, 13. If any brother 
* hath a wife that believeth not, and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell with 
© him, let him not put her away ; and the woman which hath 
© an huſband that believeth not, and if he be pleaſed to dwell 
with her, let her not leave him.“ 

(3.) The church ought to continue to deal, as they have op- 
portunity, with the excommunicated offender, by admonition, 
reproof, and every means ſuited to reach conviction to his con- 
ſcience. This is clear from the dictates of humanity, and is ex- 
preſsly enjoined in the word of God, Jude 23. Others ſave 
« with — pulling them out of the fire,” c. 

SECT. III. 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject, by ſhewing, in a few words, in 
what manner, and upon what terms, the excluded offender may 
be loofed from this awful cenſure, and reſtored to church-com- 
munion. We have the ſure word of prophecy to guide our 
views and tneaſures in this affair, 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 8. Where it 
is plain, that the offender muſt ſee his fin, loath and abhor him- 
ſelf, and be deeply abaſed in his own eyes, and afflicted for it, 
and muſt turn from it before he is reſtored. Without ſome evi- 
dence of this, he cannot be conſidered in any light, more fa- 
vourable for him, than at the time of his excluſion. He muſt 
conſent to a ſolemn public rebuke for his public offence, 1 Tim. 

; V. 20. 
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v. 20. All reſentments for his paſt miſconduct muſt be veiled, 
with friendly affection; and upon his prfeſſion of repentance, 
the church ſhould behave in ſuch a manner towards him, as 
may carry the plaineſt conviction, that their dealings with him, 
from firſt to laſt, have not proceeded from any hatred to his per- 
ſon, but only to his enormous crime, and from a fincere concern 
for his ſpiritual benefit. They ſhould, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, 
receive him again into their holy communion, as one whom they 
have reaſon to think Chriſt hath received, and to deal with him 
as a reſtored brother. An eaſy tredulity, in believing wel: of a 
perſon, without ſufficient evidence, is one extreme; and to be 
inexorably ſevere and ſuſpicious, without juſt cauſe, is another, 
The ſafe medium, is to reſt on ſuch credible evidences, as would 
ſatisfy an enquiring mind not biafſed with intereſt, honour, or 
affection: ſuch a perſon is always moſt impartial, and, of courſe, 
the moſt upright judge of what is either excellent and real, or the 
oppoſite of both. I know there is one objection urged againſt 
the Preſbyterian order, in exercifing this part of diſcipline by 
the elders only, that the apoſtle ſays, the cenſure inflicted on the 
inceſtuous perſon, was inflicted of many, that is, ſay ſome, of the 
whole church, the community of the faithful. As the whole 
ſtreſs, of this objection reſts on the word, [Taos], tranſlated 
many, I would obſerve, that this word is not only uſed to ſig- 
nify a multitude, as in many texts; but to denote exceliency, dig - 
nily, and eminence, Luke xi. 31, 32. Heb. xi. 4. In the former 
texts, our tranſlators have rendered it greater, and in the laſt, 
more excellent, And when the reaſons formerly advanced, to 
prove that the exerciſe of diſcipline is competent only to the. 
elders of the church, are thrown into the ſcale, I am fatisfied, 
theſe ſenſes of the word are to be preferred in this text, which 
hold out the order of the churches in a light that is worthy of 
Chriſt, and conſiſtent with itſelf, - Suppoſe then, we render it, 
The puniſhment that was inflicted of the chice, with thoſe 
eminent critics, Heinſius and Piſcator, on the place; or the 
puniſhment which was inflicted of the greater and more excellent. 
. perſons, namely, in reſpect of office. In either caſe, the verſion | 
aſcribes to the perſons who ipflited the cenſure no higher 
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powers, than are included in the words elſewhere uſed to expreſs 
the office, powers, and honours wherewith elders are clothed, 
ſuch as ['Emoxonivres, xgogEmua ide], and others. This 
would effectually provide againſt the extremes gone into by the 
Prelatic ſyſtem, on the one hand, which confines the power of 
excommunication to one biſhop, and by the Independent ſyſtem ' 
on the other, which extends this power to the whole body of 
the faithful; and completely harmonizes the ſcripture-account 
of the diſcipline of the houſe of God. And if the word [nauons], 
being comparative, is ſuppoſed to denote number, it may ſignify, 
that the judgment of the church is deciſive by plurality of voices, 
even though there be not unanimity. — this is evidently | 
not the ſenſe of the place. 

J have deſignedly omitted that famous queſtion; Whether 
the delivering to Satan, 1 Cor. v. 5. refers to an extraordinary 
miraculous act, by which the perſon was delivered up to the 
power of the devil, to inflit diſeaſes and torments upon his 
body? I heartily adopt the opinion of Dr. Owen on the goſpel- 
church, pages 202.206, and Dr. Guyſc's note on the place re- 
ferred to, whoſe arguments for the negative, * the ſtrongeſt 
conviction to my mind. 

I may add, it was not through overſight, that J have taken no 
direct notice of their opinion, who ſtrenuouſly inſiſt, that excom - 
munication from church- fellow ſhip, is the province of the civil 
magiſtrate. But the reaſon is plainly this, That the account of 
the nature, conſtitution, order, privileges, and duties of the 
goſpel-church, laid down in the word of God, condemns and 
abhors ſuch a conceit ; whoever cleaves to the one, muſt give up 
with the other. The cauſe is largely debated by Mr. G. Gil- 
leſpie, in his book entitled, Aaron's Rod bloſſoming. A book 
which is well worth the attention of the curious and * 
on this argument. 
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CHAP. XX. , 

The dbetrinal Part of Schiſm :—Where the Parts, Union, and 1 
towyhip, of the Goſpel-church, are cunſidered. 8 

ERE TI to open the diſcourſe on ſcniſm, with bitter in« 
vectives againſt it, as an ugly monſter, and againſt all 
who practiſe it, or aid, comfort, abet, aſſiſt, and maintain others 
in practiſing it, I would only tread in the beaten road of almoſt 
all writers on the ſubject, who are. commonly eloquent and 
warm on this topic. But the covering is too thin, and the yar- 
niſh rather too mean, to conceal the deſign of theſe declamations, 
from the view of impartial readers of ordinary diſcernment, who 
cannot well miſs to ſee, that they are intended, either to render 
ſome party odious ; or to remove violent, and ſometimes well- 
grounded ſuſpicions of this guilt, truly imputed to the party, in 
whoſe behalf the writer ſtands forth an apologiſt to the public :. 
as they ſay, the greateſt villain will raiſe his voice higheſt.in the 
general cry, Catch thief. The Papiſt charges this crime on the 
Proteſtant ; and one Proteſtant charges it on another. And in 
ſhort, the hideous ourcries, raiſed about it, have been made an 
engine and pretence for exerciſing the greateſt cruelties, op- 
preſſions and murders, which have troubled the Chriſtian world. 
To diſcover truth is a pleaſant entertainment to an ingenuous 
mind, which has no ſelf-intereſt at ſtake, except what is conſiſtent 
with maintaining a conſcience void of offence towards God and 
man : but to find out what is truth, and the mind of Chriſt, in 
a practical caſe of ſo great concern to general edification, as 
* ſchiſm, which is the point under preſent conſideration, is on all 
hands confeſſed to be—muſt afford the higheſt ſatisfaftion. - 
The meaning of the word will affiſt us a good deal in forming 
a true judgment about the nature of the thing. Lexicographers 
agree, that [ox-0ua] properly ſignifies a rent, a rift, or ſeparation 
of the parts in a ſolid body; the word denotes, © A ſevering and 
« parting of theſe things which were united and cloſely joined 
« together.” Or, in other words, It is a parting, either vo- 
« luntarily, or by conſtraint, of the pieces which did cleave to- 
4 gether, and conſtituted one whole.“ See the very learned and 
accurate critics, Leigh and Stockius on the word, The frequent 
82 uſe 
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uſe of this word, and the root from which it comes, is a clear 
proof of the truth of this account of it. It is uſed to ſignify, the 
rent of a garment, Luke v. 36. ; the rending aſunder of the vail 
of the temple, Matth. xxvii. 51. ; the rending of the rocks, ibid.; 
and the breaking of the net which was full of fiſhes, John xxi. 11. 
By an eaſy unforced metaphor, this term is applied to the mind, 
and fignifies both diw//ffon and diſſention, whereby the hearts of 
men are ſplit into oppoſite factions and intereſts. | 

That we may apprehend this point in a juſt light, it is neceſ- 
ſary to review, with all poſſible attention, theſe three heads, (1.) 
The parts; (2.) The union and fellowſhip'; and, (3.) The * | 
of the goſ pel-church. 

TEACH. TL | 

I ſhall, in the firſt place, conſider the ras of the . 
church. Until we know theſe, we cannot underſtand to any 
purpoſe their union or ſeparation. This is only another name 
for her members, of whom the apoſtle ſays, 1 Cor. xii. * As the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
© that one body, being many, are one body: ſo alſo is Chriſt. 
The body is not one member, but many. Now there are many 
* members, yet but one body. Ye are the body of Chriſt, and 
members in particular, verſ. 12. 14. 20. 27. Although I rea- 
dily grant, that metaphyſical diſtinctions and terms of art in 
divinity, have, in many inſtances, miniſtered to unprofitable and 
vain ſpeculation, rather than godly edifying ; yet I cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf, that it is proper to lay aſide theſe terms and diſ- 
tinctions which neceſſity introduced, and immemorial uſe has 
rendered familiar, even in divinity. Errors, and miſapprehen- 
ſions of others, oblige us to expreſs our notions in a cautious 
manner, to form a proper contraſt to what we ſuppoſe is erro- 
neous in their ſentiments ; and ſometimes the advantage of ex- 
preſſing a whole ſentence, and all that belongs to ſome particular 
idea, by one word which is ſtamped with currency, and a deter- 
mined peculiarity of meaning, ſtrongly plead for the uſe of a 
term which is not of doubtful ſignification. In this light I ap- 
prehend we may adopt the uſual diſtinctions which writers make 
ol the church, as ſhe is in-, Eph, i. 22. 23. or viſible, Matth. 

xili. 
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xiii, 47. The viſible church, again, is either catholic or partica-, 
lar, 1 Cor. i. 2. where we find them $o/h mentioned and differ- 
enced. The ufe I would make of theſe diſtiaQtions, n 
opened iu the following particulars. | | 

(1.) The members of the iwvi/ible FAS are true eleven 
only, who have put on the new man, c. 

(2.) The members of the catholic wifible. church, are all thale 
throughout the whole world, who call upon the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, 6 1 Cor. i. 2. and 
1 Cor. Vil. 14. 8 

(3.) The members of a particular wifible church, are all theſe 
who agree in a proſeſſed belief of, and ſubjection to one ſyſtem 
of the faith and order of the goſpel, under the direction of them 
who exerciſe rule in the connections to which they belong. . For 
the reaſons already given, I cannot admit, that particular churches 
are preciſely the ſame thing as particular congregations, which 


aſſemble in one place for joining in the fellowſhip, and exerciling 


all the offices of church-members among themſelves, totally inde- 
pendent on any other connection. The ſcripture-account of the 
churches of Jeruſalem, Antioch, Corinth, and others before no- 
ticed, ſeems to carry a moſt convincing evidence on the n 
fide, It is high time, 

SECT. I. 

In the ſecond'place, To examine the union and {elowitip of 
the members of the goſpel-church. The whole of our appre- 
henſions about ſchiſm will be either true or falſe, as we conceive 
this union and fellowſhip in a true or falſe light. The follow- 
ing remarks may be ſuggeſted on this head. | 

(I.) The inviſible church is joined together by ſpiritual and 
inviſible bands of union. Their union is, in the firſt place, with 
the. Lord Jeſus Chriſt, unto whom they are joined, ſo as to be 
in him, to be one with him, to be one ſpirit, one body, one 
building, one vine, oge new man, c. This union of believers 
with Chriſt by one ſpirit, is of tue utmoſt importance to be well 
ſtated and opened: but all my labour is ſuperſeded on the head, 
by the very judicious account of it, in Mar/ball's Treatiſe on 
Saittification, under the 3d direction; Herwey's Theron and Aſpajro, 

letter 
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letter 12th ; and Bofton's fourfold State of Man, ſtate 3d, head 2d. 
Being joined to the bleſſed Head, believers become brethren and 
fellow-members of Chriſt, and have the ſame care one of ano- 
ther, as members of the —_ body, 1 Cor. xii. 25. 26. 27. and 1 
John iii. 14. 

; (2.) The union of the catholic viſible church conſiſts, in their 
owning the ſame Head; profeſſing the ſame faith, for ſub- 
ſtance; and walking, in the general courſe of their converfation, 
by the ſame rule, Eph. iv. 3.—6. This union may conſiſt with 
many differences in opinion and conduct; but cannot be recon- 
ciled to a profeſſed and declared dite of any article of faith, 
or rule of obedience, which they believe to be contained in the 

- word of God, nor of what they own to be the image of God, in 
Chriſtians of other denominations. Theſe who proceed that 
length, declare themſelves to be enemies to God, by their wicked 

works, and have given up with all claim to the Chriſtian cha- 

rafter. Such a ſpirit does not conſiſt with common honeſty, and 

is quite the reverſe of true Chriſtianity, The bonds of this 

union are, a declared belief of divine truth, a declared love to the 

divine law, a declared concern for the common ſalvation, and a 

declared eſteem of, and affection to the children of God, who 

bear his image, and aim at conformity to his will, 1 Cor. i. 2. 
Luke ix. 49. 50. 

(3-) The union of the members of a particular viſible church, 
is deſcribed, with the utmoſt ſimplicity, in Acts ii. 42. They 
continued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doctrine and fellowſhip, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” While they walk in the i | 
fear of the Lord, cleaving to one ſyſtem of truth, worſhip, and 
order, they are comforted and edified in the love of the truth, 
and of one another, as fellow-heirs, and of the ſame body, and 
partakers of the promiſe of God in Chriſt, by the goſpel, Eph. 
iii. 6. The union of a particular viſible church, is far from 

- being a human thing; it is enjoined and modelled by God, and 
derives all its numerous train of enriching benefits from his bleſ- 
fing upon it. It belongs to Zion's King, to appoint the terms, 
and draw out the whole plan, of her union and fellowſhip. 
Under the Old Teſtament, God ordained all the loops and 

taches, 


* 


* - 
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taches, which coupled the curtains together, to make one taber- 
nacle; and in like manner, under the New; Chriſt hath ordain- 
ed the bands, which couple the members of a particular church 
together, to make one church, as well as the bands of union in © 
the catholic church, whether viſible or inviſible. It is for this 
reaſon, we cannot allow, that 17 srANDs, (1.) In human rites 
and obſervations about religion, which can only trace their ori- 
ginal as high, as the pleaſure of the church, or the authority of 
the magiſtrate : Nor, (2.) In one viſible head, whether pope, 
patriarch, or bifhop, or council: Nor, (3.) In the civil laws of 
princes : Nor, (4.) In aſſembling together in one place, for 
worſhipping God. The union of believers in the church of Je- 
ruſalem was a perfect contraſt to all theſe, Acts iv. 32. The 
© multitude of them that believed, were of one heart, and of one 
* ſoul.:” they were ſo united in faith and love, that how various 
ſoever their natural tempers were, and how much ſoever they 
had been ftrangers to one another, and of different ſets and 
parties before, they were now as entirely harmonious, and hear- 
tily affectionate to their fellow-Chriſtians, as if they had all been 
animated with one ſoul. A joint profeſſion of, and attachment 
to, the faith and order of the goſpel, in reſpect of doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government, in one connection, is that 
which conſtitutes the union; and the improvement of theſe, is 
the 1 e of a particular church. In the laſt place, 

11 85 8 ECT. III. 

1 mal endeavour, by the afliſtance of thoſe principles, to ſtate 
and explain the true nature of ſchiſm, as it refers to the church 
of the living God. It has been already obſerved, that ſchiſm is 
properly “a parting of thoſe things which are cloſely united and 
« joined together.” As this term is applied, to the church, it muſt 
denote a ſplitting of her members, which are joined in the ſacred 
bonds of her communion, as [ ovoowue: xa: ovupiroxo)], Eph. iii. 
6. which emphatic words are rendered by ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent critics, concorpores, & una participes, concorporated, and co- 
partners or co-partakers of the promiſe, I ſhall take n 


to obſerve on this head, 


(00 That there can be no rent and ſhin in the myſtical 
body 
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dody of Chriſt, as ſuch. The members of this church cannot be 
parted from their intereſt in the love of God, Rom. viii. 38. 39. 
in the life of Chriſt, John xiv: 19.; in the grace, and indwelling 
preſence and operations of the Holy Ghoſt, John xiv. 16. Eph. 
5. 13. 14-; in the new covenant, 2 Sam. xxiii. g.. If. liv. 10. ; 


and in one another, as brethren in the ſame family, heirs of the | 


ſame inheritance, and begotten with the ſame word of truth, which 
continually abides in their hearts, 1 John iii. 9. 1 Pet. i. 23. As 
they are elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through ſanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, and ſprink- 
ling of the blood of Jeſus: as they are begotten to a lively hope 
by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt ſrom the dead: as they are 
made partakers of a divine nature, and conſtituted one new man, 
in Chriſt :—they are, and ſhall for ever continue to be, one in the 
Father, and in his Sen Feſus Chriſt, John xvii. 20.—23. and, in the 
Hay Gheft, 1 John it. 27. 

(z.) As ſchiſm has reſpect to the viſible 3 * ſo in a 
particular manner, it denotes ſuch.a rent as takes place among 
the members of one part of the viſible church, which have been 
Joined together, in profeſling the ſame ſyſtem, and exerciſing rule 
and diſcipline in the fame connection. And it is very evident, 
from the ſcriptural uſe of the word, that ſohiſm does not mean a 
ſeparation from the church; but uncharitable and diſorderly 
diſſentions and diviſions in it. The ſaints at Corinth were but 
ene church, and yet, in three ſeveral inftances, and, on many 
accounts, they are cautioned. againſt, or charged with, this crime, 
I Cor. i. 10.—and xi. 18.—and xii. 25. To attend to theſe 
paſſages in their ſcope and connection, is the beſt way to obtain 
the certain, undeceiving knowledge of our ſubject. I begin with 
1 Cor. i. 10. * I beſeech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye all ſpeak the ſame things, and that 
© there be no diviſions among you [wn # & vir oxiquara] ; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the ſame mind, and in 
the ſame judgment.” The apoſtle had juſt affirmed in the verſe 
before, that they were called [*i xowwicy] unto the fellowſhip of 
the Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord ; to partake of external 
privileges, as well as to have an holy communion with Chriſt. 

Lame 
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Immediately. on the back of this, he exhorts them to cultivate, 
with ardent zeal, this fellowſhip with the Son of God, apd with 
one another: he manages this part of his work, by exhibiting 
in a ſtriking lively contraſt, their fin and their duty : and theſe 
are contrary the one to the other. Their duty is ſummed up in 
three heads: To be perfectly joined together in the ſame mind; 
and—in the ſame judgment ; and—to ſpeak the ſame things. 
The word [xataprity] very happily rendered, to join perfectly, 
throws abundance of light on the verſe. It ſignifies, to fit any 
thing for a particular ſtation, uſe, and deſign ; to fix it accord- 
ingly in its deſtined place; and to join it in cloſe connection as 
a part of the whole, or a means to the end. When we unite all 
theſe together, I apprehend, we conceive the true meaning of the 
Holy Ghoſt. This regular, intimate, and perfect conjunction, 
of theſe Corinthian believers, muſt refer, (1.) to their mind and 
ſentiments, in every important and momentous truth : (2.) to 
their judgment and deſigns : and, (3.) to their language, which 
muſt be ordered and directed by the oracles of God. Whatſo- 
ever is not conducted in the church by this rule, has no title to 
be eſteemed a part of the fellowſhip of the ſaints. Every de- 
parture from this excellent ſtandard, is a ſchiſm in the body, ſo 
far as it goes: this is more than barely hinted, in the contraſt 
between ſpeaking the ſame things, and being perfectly joined, 
Sc. on the one hand; and there being diviſions or ſchiſms 
among them, on the other. But the meaning of the expreſſion 
is ſtill further cleared up, in the following verſes, where the 
apoſtle tells them, that there were contentions among them, 
[#35], warm ſtrifes, and uncharitable diſſentions, whereby they 
were diſunited in mind and judgment; and inſtead of ſpeaking 
the ſame things, were divided in their Janguage, and uſed a dia- 
le& which leaves no room to doubt, whether there was a rent in 
their ſentiments and deſigns. Every one faic, I am of Faul, 
„and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chriſt, The 
truth is, at that time, envying, and ſtrife, and diviſions, 
N xocacia. ] prevailed ſo much, that Chriſtian ſocial graces were 
. almoſt altogether neglected, 1 Cor. iii. 3.4. 5. And where the 
form of them was retained, the deſigns were fo evidently ſelfiſh, 
T | aud 
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and intereſteg, that it could not excuſe them from the juſt charge 
of ſchjſms or diviſions among them. Let us go on to examine, 

1 Cor. xi. 18. When ye come tagether in the church, I hear 
* that there be diviſions among you,” Ln ox:0p4Te i; dh, 
orzpx5]. The caſe which the apoſtle js handling, is the celebra- 


tion of the Lord's ſupper. It ſeems, there were ſome great miſ- 


+4-4% 


managements among them, which reflected deeply on their ho- 
nour, and very much marred their edification. The diſorder 
in their religious meetings was ſo great and ſo pernicious, that 
inſtead of glorifying Chriſt, and edifying one another, they diſ- 
honoured his worthy name, hyrt their own ſouls, and offended 
their brethren : ip a word, they came together, nqt for the bet- 
ter, but for the worſe. They came together into the ſame place, 
and celebrated the ſame ordinances, and yet there were ſchiſms 
among them. From all which it is manifeſ., that ſchiſm is 
ſomething elſe than ſeparation from a church, and properly cha- 
racteriſes ſuch differences, as are managed under the influence of 
corrupt tempers, which are inconſiſtent with her edificatian and 
comfort. When the avowed ſentiments, affections, and conver- 
ſation of the members of a church are not of a piece, and dif. 


' ferences in judgment are mutually called in queſtion, reſented, 


and expoſed ; can we forbear to ſay of that church, that ſhe is 
ſchiſmatical ? Has ſhe any ſatisfy; ing evidence of being perfectly 
Joined together in the ſame mind, and in the ſame judgwent, 
and ſpeaking the truth in love? Nay, is not the ſuppoſed caſe, 


a perfect contraſt, and therefore real ſchiſm ? This was preciſely 
the caſe at Corinth. The laſt text which claims our notice, to 


enable us to judge in what ſenſe the Holy Ghoſt makes uſe of 
the word ſchiſm, is in, 

1 Cor. xii. 25. That there ſhould be no ſchiſm in the body; 
but that the members ſhould have the ſame care one for ano- 
ther.” The apoſtle begins this chapter, with ſome account of the 


| ſpiritual gifts, which ſeem to have abounded to an uncommon de- 


gree, in that church. He allows that they were divers and many: 
but obſerves, that they were all wrought by one ſpirit, and were 
all given to profit the chureh, in the great wiſdom of her bleſſed 
Head. Inſtead of being puffed up with pride therefore, every 


member 
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member ought to look oh himſelf as a part of the body, and tb 
conſider how he may improve his peculiar gift with humility, 
for general uſefulteſs. He enlarges on a very hippy compariton, 
at great leugth, between the Kumari body, atick the tayſtical body 
of Chriſt: the amount of his reaſoning and ilNuftratioh is col- 
lected in theſe words God hath tempered the body t together, 
« that ther ſhould be rio ſchiſm in the body; but that the mem - 
© bers ſhould have the fame care one for another, And whether 
cone itthiber ſufftr, all the members ſuffer with it ; of dire 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. Now 
«ye are the body of Chriſt, and members in particular,” verf. 
24.27. The human body is tempered: together, by the hand 
of God: the connection is ſo cloſe, that though each member 
preſerves its proper place, all is mingled and loft in one whole 
body. Every part is comely and uſeful in its place; it depends 
on, and renders eſſentiul and important ſervices to, the Body. 
Hence they Hive the ſame care one of ahother, and mutually feel 
in each others pains and pleafures. The ſufferings and ſorrows, 
the hohours and joys, of the weakeſt and ſtrongeſt, of the more 
and tefs honourable members, are common to every member, 
and the whole body; becauſe God hath ſo tempered it rogettier, 
Levi] hath blended the aims and intereſts, the comforts and 
miſeries, of the united parts ini tlie whole ſyſtem. Self. conſciouſ- 
neſs in every man, affords an unanſwerable demonſtration, that 
this is really the caſe. And the apoſtle obſerves, that it is preciſe- 
ly ſo with the church: her members being many, are one body 
in Chriſt, and every one members one of another,” Rom. xii. 
5. But if the eye ſhould ſay to the hand, T have no need of 
you'; there would be a ſchiſm in the natural body. If again; 
any member ſhould ſay, Becauſe I am not placed in another 
ſtatioù, and fitted to another office, I am not a part of, and o 
no ſervice to, the body; this would be the Aſllarmony, and 
want of care for, and reſpect to, fellow. members, which the 
apoſlle calls ſchiſm in the body: An evil which is exactly the 
reverſe of that care one for another, which includes all the offices 


due from the meinbers to one another. Ih like manner, ſhöuld 


che meter of the church ſo fat forget theli plate abUCntglet? 
T 2 their 
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their duty, as to have no proper care for one another's welfare, 
and not to perform conſcientiouſly and chearfully the duties of 
their place and ſtation ; but inſtead of this, judge their bretbren, 
and ſet them at nought : (Dr. Guyſe, on Rom. xiv. 10.) in ſuch 
a caſe, how is the unity of the Spirit preſerved i in the bond of 
peace? According to the apoſtle's reaſoning, their is a real ſchiſm ' 
in the body; that is, an alienation of affection, a breach, diſ- 
harmony, and diſreſpect to fellow members: from all which, it 
comes to paſs, that they have not a like ſolicitous concern, and 
natural care of the mutual welfare of one another, which their 
fgllow-memberſhip in one body obliges them to maintain. 

On the whole, I cannot expreſs my mind on this ſubject bet- 
ter, than in the words of Mr. Tong, (Life of Mr. Hemy, page 
(mihi) 282, 293) where he is giving an account of a diſcourſe 
concerning the nature of ſchiſm, publiſhed by the faid Mr. 
Henry, and ſums up the ſcope of the piece in the following terms. 
In it he“ (Mr. Henry) “ enquires what that fin is, that the 
« word of God calls ſchiſm, and from all the places in ſcripture 
te where that word is found, he makes it to appear, that it ſigni- 
„ fies, N. B. uncharitableneſs and alienation of affetticn among 
« Chriſtians ; and judges, there may be ſchiſm, where there is 
4 no ſeparate communion ; and there may be a ſeparate com- 
* munion, where there is no ſchiſm.” 

CHAP. XXI. 
: The Practical Part of Schiſm :—where its Circumflances, Canſes, 
Prevention, and Cue, —are repreſented. 
HERE are three things relative to ſchiſm, which more 
5 immediately belong to practice, which muſt be particularly 
| attended to, before this ſubject is diſmiſſed : and I humbly con- 
ceive, they will exhauſt whatever is of any conſiderable import- 
ance on the point, beſides what bas been already noticed. Let us 
then examine, (.) The circumſtances, (2.) The cauſes, and 
(3.) The prevention, and cure of ſchiſms. 
SECT. I. 

1. Let us enquire into the circumſtances of ſchiſm ; or, when 

it may be ſaid, there are d iviſons in a church. I hope it will ap- 


pave to be a very modeſt and reaſonable aſſertion, chat nothing 
| ought 
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ought to be eſteemed ſchiſm, but that which is called by that name, | 
or hath the entire nature of what is ſo called in ſcripture: 'and 
every thing ought to be accounted ſchiſm, which has either the 
name or the nature of ſchiſm, attributed to it in the word of God. 
The reaſon of this aſſertion is obvious; ſchiſm is a diſorder in 
that ſociety, which owes its very being, and all its order, to di- 
vine revelation, Now the following circumſtances muſt concur 
to form a ſchiſm, according to this rule of judging about it 
which may be all gathered from the texts juſt now explained. g 

(1.) That the perſon or perſons, who cauſe it, belong to, and 
be members of ſome particular church of Chriſt, which bath the 
n Jeſus Chriſt * 
chief corner · ſtone. 3 

(2.) That the point in difference, refers either i in a nearer or 
more diſtant way to the worſhip of God : if it concerns civil 
matters only, it cannot be called a ſchiſm; and if it reſpect doc- 
trines, it muſt go by another name than that of ſchiſm, which 
has a reſpect only to what is practical in religion. 

(3-) The ground of it muſt concern.the edification and coins 
fort of the church, in her ſocial duties and relations, 

(4) Yet not ſufficient, in the opinion of the churchiquenchars 
concerned, to diſſolve their ſocial connections; where it goes ſo 
far as that, it merits another name than ſchiſm. But to conſti- 
tute a ſchiſm, 

(5. The difference ALA on- 
ſocial tempers, which are, ſo far as they prevail, deſtructive of 
every good fruit of religious ſociety. A catalogue of theſe bad 
and ſchiſmatical tempers, is made out in 2 Cor. xii. 20. De- 
© bates, envyings, wraths, ſtrifes, backbitings, whiſperings, ſwell - 
* ings, tumults. Indeed this ſeems to be that which conſtitutes 
the very nature of ſchiſm under all the foregoing conditions. If 
any of theſe conditions do not agree, I cannot ſee reaſon to call 
miſunderſtandings among Chriſtians, a ſchiſm : but where they 
-unite, whether the point of difference among the profeſſed body 
of Chriſt be more or leſs important, I dare not call the whole by 
. 3 ſofter name than it deſerves; ** there are ſchiſms among them.“ 


SECT. 
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The cauſis of ſehiſms in the church are various. In 80 
itvived, the root of this bitterneſs is laid open in James iv. f. 
* Whence come wars and fightings among you come they nut 


© of your luſts, that war in ybur members? Theſe luſts are nu- 


merous and manifeſt. The follbwing catalogue is a ſpecimen :== 

(r.) Pride is à horrible ſchifnittic. The proud mari has ſb 
high an opinion of himſelf, that it is impoſible that he can have 
the ſame care of, and reſpect to fellow. members. By ſtretching 
beyond his line, and fuelfling hinifelf above his fize,” he breaks 
in upon the unity, harmony, and order of the bod 

(2.) Self. love is another great ſchiſmatic. This induces a 
man to wiſh and ment to unite all things to himſelf, inſtead-of 

2 himſelf E row bo roar 1 n mount with; the 

(5) fealdufy is another Caring of ſkids amiorig the followers 
of the Eamb; when they ſuſpett fecret defigns to be practiſed by 
their brethren, or that their emitierice of character will eclipſe 
thitir 66 /n: ĩt is extremely diffitult, to avoid ſchiſms, Vitich . 
on this root as naturally as grapes on tlie vine. 

(a.) Hatred and diflike are a plentifa ſource of this A 
tion. This is intonfiſtent with that love which unites Chriſtiatis ; 
it ſets a man againſt his brother, and deſtroys much; 1 bad amo 
faid, all good in ſociety. | 

(% EvilSpeaKking frequently cauſes ſchiſms in e church. 
The tongue is a fire, x world of iniquity: fo is the tongue 
© athongſt our members; that it defileth' the whole body, arid 
+ ſetreth- on fire the ccurſe of nature. Many ottier cauſes might 
de aſſigned, ſuch as covetonineſs, luſt of domiriiot{ over others, 
ind an immoderate thirſt after the hononrs, riches; and pleafures 
of this world; which all operate to tilis effect, of rending the 
myſtical body of Chriſt, 1 have mentioned only criminal cauſes 
of diviſſon and ſchliſm, without pretending to ſhew in what cafes 
it may be juſtiſied: the reaſon is, that I db not fimd hirited ui. 
det this name, in the word of God, any thing hich: is com- 
metidible; or which can' adrifit- of any juſtificativh; Schiſm is 
9 the oracles of God, taken in a bad ſenſe, aſcribed to a 
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reproachſul cauſe, and repreſented as producing hitter «ffefts3 
and to preſume to juſtify jt, would be, unn en 
wickedly for God. | 

| SEC T. III. 


The third and laſt particular, propoſed * confudgration, * 
ble prevention and cure of this eccleſiaſtical diſorder. The grand 
and neverfailing recipe is preſcribed and atteſted, by the Phyſi- 
cian of Gilead, in theſe terms, Matth. xvi. 24. If any man will 
come after Ms let him deny himſelf, and take up bis croſs, 
* and follow me.“ See likewiſe Mark viii. 34. and Luke ix. 23, 
I cannot pretend to ſtate the nature and import of theſe duties 
fully: thqugh a general account of them is neceſſary, : 

(1.) The firſt branch af duty recommended and enjoin- 
ed to the man who would be a follawer of Chriſt, is, to deny 
himſelf. Self and Chriſt are two maſters ; and no man can ſerve 
both. Their wiſdom, their will, and their intereſts, are oppoſites, 
and a downright contradictian to each,ather, He that will cleave 
to himſelf, muſt deſpiſe Chriſt; and he that laveth Chriſt muſt. 
deny himſelf, Whenever, and fo far as it pleaſeth God, to reveal 
his Son in any man; ſtraightway, the perſon. conferreth not 
with fleſh and blood. Every thing which denominates a man, 

euful, vain, or carual, is the elf which muſt be denied ; and in 
denying this /e proviſion is withdrawn from the luſts thereof, 
before-named, which are the. true origin of wary and fightings, 
and ſchiſms among Chriſtians, The more that ſelf is 2 the 
more will ſchiſm be prevented and ſuppreſſed. 

(2.) The ſecond thing which Chriſt here requires af his dib 
ciples is, to take up their croſs. Even as men, they cannot but 
find many croſſes in the world; but as Chriſtians, they muſt ex- 
pect more: for Chriſt himfelf hath told them, that in the world 

they ſhall have tribulation. The expreſſion (taking up your 
croſs, is plainly alluſive to a known cuſtom among the Romans, 
who obliged theſe who were to be-crucified, to take their croſs, 
or at leaſt part of it, upon their ſhoulders, and carry it to the 
place of execution. It is not to my purpoſe, to enlarge on the 

. occaſion of this command, mentioned. in the content; any it 
cannot be refuſed to be à ward 9 Trials e 
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attend the people of God, in cleaving to his way, and theſe, ma- 
ny a time, from the hand of unkind, or mifled brethren : here 
is the trial and proof of the patience of the ſaints, to take up the 
croſs of Chriſt, and to cauſe no ſchiſm in the body on account 
of thoſe trials. 

(z.) The laſt duty required of the diſciples of Chriſt, is to 
follow their Lord whitherſoever he goes. A duty which is to 
be firſt formed, by walking, even as he alſo walked,” 1 John 
ii. 6. He muſt be followed as a righteous and ſovereign Law- 
giver, by yielding an univerſal, ſteady, and cheerful obedience to 
his authority ; and imitated as an example and pattern of every 
Chriſtian temper and practice. If we do ſo, we ſhall never fall 
into ſcandalous ſchiſms, which are the diſgrace of our religious 
profgſſion; or, having fallen, ſhall ſoon riſe again. 
| Inſtead of enlarging further on the antidote and cure of 
ſchiſms ; I ſhall collect (without much concern about order) a 
few ſtriking paſſages from the word of God, which may furniſh 
ſuitable cautions, directions, and motives on the head. 

Phil. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4. If there be therefore any conſolation in 
* Chriſt, if any comfort of love, if any fellowſhip of the Spirit, 
if any bowels of mercies ; fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like- 
minded, having the ſame love, being of one accord, of one 
mind. Let nothing be done through ftrife, or vain-glory, but 
in lowlineſs of mind, let each eſteem other better than them- 
© ſelves. Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
« alfo on the things of others.“ 2 Cor. xiii. 11. Finally, bre- 
© thren, farewel : be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace ſhall be 
with you.” Rom. xiv. 19. Let us therefore follow after the 
© things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
« edify another.” Rom. xv. 5. No the God of patience and 
© conſolation, grant you to be like-minded one towards another, 
according to Chriſt Jeſus.” Rom. xvi. 17, 18. Now I be- 
© ſeech you, brethren, mark them which cauſe diviſions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
© avoid them. For they that are ſuch, ſerve not our Lord Jeſus | 
* Chriſt, but their own belly; and by good words and fair 

1 . ſpeeches 
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« ſpeeches deceive the hearts of the ſimple, Acts iv. 32. * And the. 
© multitude of them that believed, were of one heart, and of one 
* ſoul: neither ſaid any of them, that ought of the things, which 
© he poſſeſſed, was his own, but they had all things common.“ 
Eph. iv. 31, 32. *Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, and 
© clamour, and evil-ſpeaking be put away from yon, with all 
© malice. And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath for- 
given you.“ Matth. xviii. 21, 22. * Then came Peter to him, 
© and ſaid, Lord, how oft ſhall my brother fin againft me, and I 
forgive him? till ſeven times? Jeſus ſaid unto bim, I fay not 
© unto thee, Until ſeven times: but, until ſeventy times ſeven.” 
Mark xi. 25, 26. * And when ye ſtand, praying, forgive, if ye 
© have ought againſt any: that your Father alſo which is in hea- 
© ven may forgive you your treſpaſſes. But if you do not for- 
give, neither will your Father which is in heaven, forgive your . 
* treſpaſſes.” Rom. xiv. 13. Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more; but judge this rather, that no man put a 
ſtumbling- block, or an occaſion to fall in his brother's way.” 
Rom. xv. 1, 2. * We then that are ſtrong, ought to bear the in- 
© firmities of the weak, and not to pleaſe ourſelves. Let every one 
© of us pleaſe his neighbour for his good to edification.” 1 Cor. xKi. 
4.—7. Charity ſuffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
© charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth not behave itfelf 
© unſeemly, ſeeketh not her own, is not eafilv provoked, think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
«truth: beareth all things, believettfall things, hopeth all things, 
© endureth all things.” Gal. vi. 1, 2, * Brethren, if a man be 
© overtaken in a fault, ye which are ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch an one 
in the ſpirit of meekneſs; confidering thyſelf, leſt thou alſo be 
tempted. Bear ye one anothers burdens, and fo fulfil the law 
* of Chriſt,” Col. iii. 12, 13. 14. Put on therefore, (as the 
* ele of God, holy and beloved) bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
* humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering ; forbearing 
bone another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
* quarrel againſt any: even as Chriſt forgave you, fo alſo do ye. 
And above all theſe things, put on charity, which is the bond 
"U | of 
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of perfectneſs. 1 Tim. vi. 3.4. 5. « If any man teach other- 
« wiſe, and conſent not to wholeſome words, even the words of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the doctrine which is according 
to godlineſs; he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 

« queſtions and ſtrifes of words, whereof cometh envy, ſtrife, rail- 
© ings, evil ſurmiſings, perverſe diſputings of men of corrupt | 
minds, and deſtitute of the truth, ſuppoſing that gain is godli- 
© neſs: from ſuch withdraw thyſelf.” 2 Tim. ii. 16. 17. But 
© ſhun profane and vain babhlings; for they will increaſe unto 
more ungodlineſs. And their word will eat as doth a canker: 
© of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus.“ Tit. iii. 9. Avoid 
« fooliſh queſtions, and genealogies, and contentions, and ſtrivings 
about the law; for they are unprofitable and vain.” 1 John 
iv. 1. Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits 
© whether they are of God: becauſe many falſe prophets are gone 
out into the world. | | 

Many more texts might be added to the ſame effect, were I 
not apprehenſive that it. might be looked on as a tedious expence 
of time, to write or read them. O] the degeneracy of human 
| taſte, which loathes heavenly manna, and prefers lying vanities, 
and idle ſpeculations ! The copious variety of ſcripture on this 
topic, is a ſolid proof of its eſſential importance; and of the 
ſtrong bias in the human mind to a ſchiſmatical temper.* This, 
however, I may confidently aver, that no man, whoſe conſcience 
is enlightened, impreſſed, and influenced by theſe precious truths, 
will either begin or continue a ſchiſm in the church. A good 
tree will bear good fruit,“ Matth. vii. 15.—20. If the ſchiſm 


(e The truth is,” (ſays Dr. Witherſpoon, in his farewel-difcourſe, delivered 
at Paiſley, in April and May, 1768.) 6 there is no diſorder in a church, that is 
„ harder to deal with, than a ſpirit of contention, Other fins may be reproved 
« with ſeverity, and you will be ſuppoſed to be in the exerciſe of your duty when 
« doing is ; but this will not allow itſelf to be reproved, becauſe it will not con- 
« feſs itfelf to be a crime, and is therefore, often exaſperated, by the attempts to 
ec heal it. You may ſee ſometimes a man of ftrife cover ay, under a flaming 
« profeſſion of religion; and-yet conduct it in ſuch a manner, that we may ſay 
« of him, as the ſervants of Nabal faid of their maſter; he is ſuch a ſon of 
44 Belial, thut a man cannot ip.ak tv him.“ Hitherſpoorn's Sermons, vel 2d. 
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extends to the whole or the greater part of a church; cenſure 
does not ſeem to be the proper means of healing the body all 
over diſeaſed. Though the apoſtle blames the Corinthians for 
their diviſions about their teachers, and about the Lord's ſupper; 
it is remarkable, he does not enjoin them to draw the ſword of 
diſcipline, but to reform by repentance, and returning to their 
firſt love. But if it appear, that the breach is cauſed by one, 
een the rule is plain, Rom. xvi. 17. I beſeech 
* you, brethren, mark them which cauſe diviſions and offences, 
* contrary to the 6 ye have learned; and avoid 
them.“ 
CHAP. XXII. 
Of Separation from a Church, 

WW HAT has been juſt now obſerved, on the head of fchiſm, 

is intended to ſtate it in a true ſcripture-light, that the 
world may fee with their own eyes, what is the true idea affixed 
to the terin by the Holy Ghoft, and conſequently the vulgar 
miſtake of denominating that a ſchiſm, which is far unlike. 
How ordinarily do we find Popiſn writers charging ſchiſm on 
Proteſtants, and thoſe Proteſtants who have a legal eſtabliſh- 
ment, laying the very fame thing to the charge of Diſſenters, 
Alas! how eaſily are men pleaſed with the found of words 
which carry an invidious meaning, in drawing up an indictment 
againft their neighbours ? We have ſeen that ſchiſm is properly 
a diviſion among thoſe who ſtand in one connection ef fellow- 
ſhip : but where the difference is carried ſo far, that the parties 
concerned entirely break up all communion with one another, 
and go into diſtinct connections, for obtaining the general ends 
of that religious fellowſhip which they once did, but now do not 
carry on and purſue with united endeavours, as one church join- 
ed in the bonds of individual ſociety; where this is the caſe, it is 
undeniable, there is ſomething very different from a ſchiſm ; it is 
no longer a ſchiſm in, but a ſeparation from, the body, : 

In ſome caſes, I believe, there may be a disjoining of particu. 
lar religious connections, without a fault on any ſide: the gene- 
ral rules of prudence and duty, in concurrence with providential 
circumſtances, ſometimes direct to this as a prudent and neceſſary 
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ſtep. Is a congregation overgrown in numbers, ſo that it can- 


not conveniently aſſemble in one place, to join in all the ordi- 
nances of general and ſpecial communion ? It is evident, that to 
form another congregation, is very commendable, in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances. Do the congregations in one communion, lie ſo far 
diſtant from one another, that their elders cannot aſſemble, on 


neceſſary occaſions, for the exerciſe of diſcipline, among their 
flocks, in a preſbyterial capacity, without neglecting ſame duty 
bound on them, by the laws af nature, or the office in which 
God hath placed them ? Reaſon would, that they ſhauld be part- 
ed into ſuch diviſions, as are more convenient for anſwering the 
ends of edification to their people. 

But there are other ſeparations, which imply a fault upon 
ſome ſide ; either the fault lies at the door of the perſons who 
ſeparate themſelves ; or, it is chargeable on the perſons from whom 
the ſeparation is made. In the firſt caſe, it is a fin to leave the 
communion of a church: and in the laſt caſe, it is a.fin to con- 
tinue in it. It conſtitutes an eſſential part of our plan, to endea- 
vour to ſet forth both theſe cafes, i in a juſt and defenſible light. 

SECT. L 

That it is an heinous crime, in ſome circumſtances, to ſeparate 
from a particular church, is as ſtrongly aſſerted, and as clearly 
proved, in the word of God, as any thing can be. Jude 19. 
© Theſe be they who ſeparate themſelyes, ſenſual, having not the 
Spirit.“ 1 John ii. 19. They went out from us, but they were 
© not of us: for if they had been of us, they would no doubt 
| © have continued with us: but they went out, that they might be 
* made manifeſt, that they were not all of us.” The words uſed 
by Jude are | amroiopitorres taurus]. Mr. Jeukyn on the place 
abſerves, © That this word Laredo. gers] (ſeparating), may 
« ſigniſy the unbounding of a thing, and the removing of a thing, 
« from thoſe bounds and limits wherein it was ſet and placed, 
6 (for the words aid] and [Jp] ſignify, to terminate or cir- 
« cumſcribe a thing within limits and bounds ; and the prepoſi- 
tion lars] added to it, may import the taking away, or ex- 
« empting a thing from thoſe bounds or limits wherein it was 
& contained). This i interpretation of making themſelves bound- 
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4 %, doth both agree to the word, and to the context.” He 
adds, According to another interpretation, the word [ awed» 
* p«orres] imports, the partipg and ſeparating of ane thing from 
another, by bounds and limits put between them; and the 
„ putting of bounds and limits for diſtinction, between ſeveral 
« things, it being (thus) a reſemblance taken from fields or 
countries, which are diſtinguiſhed and parted from each other, 
4 by certain boundaries and landmarks ſet up to that end.” 
Thus that judicious author, who muſt be allowed to be no con- 
temptible critic. According to the firſt of theſe ſignifications, 
ſuch perſons are marked as do not ſubmit to the rules of church- 
order and diſcipline, but caſt off all reſtraints, that they may 
walk at lawleſs liberty : according to the laſt, it deſcribes thoſe 
who ſet up limits about their own party and faction, to make a 
diſtinction of themſelves from all others; and in both, or either 
of theſe caſes, without proper attention to the directions of the 
Holy Ghoſt, but with a profeſſed defign of maintaining ſome 
forbidden peculiarity, relative to faith or practice, which affects 
the edification and order of the goſpel· church. | 
I apprehend, all that can be ſaid on this cauſeleſs, and there- 
fore ſinful ſeparation, may be reduced to two heads. Either 
men will not conform to the terms of faith and practice, ſer up 
by Chriſt for a ſtandard of church-fellowſhip ; or, they will 
make an addition to, or alteration in that divine ſyſtem, an 
eſſential condition of their having communion with other 
churches, and Chriſtians. In either of theſe A —_ — 
is groundleſs and wicked. 
(..) Profeſſed Chriſtians are guilty of e bb 
tion, when they go out from a church which aims at conformity 
to that ſyſtem of faith and practice, which Chriſt hath ſet up to be 
a ſtandard of church-communion, that they may be at liberty, 
without fear or reftraint, to do what ſeems to be right in their 
own eyes. The light of reaſon is ſufficient to aſſure us, that ſo- 
ciety cannot ſubſiſt without order, and that order cannot be 
maintained, without a ſeaſonable and vigorous application of 
conſtitutional regulations: if theſe are once ſet aſide, no rational 
ſecurity remains for the preſervation of the being of that con · 
ſtitution ; 
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ſtitution ; and every proſpect of uſefulneſs and comfort, is for 
ever blaſted. There is a moſt excellent order appointed in the 
church, which is the houſe of the God of heaven ; an order in- 
finitely wiſe, and altogether wholeſome, and all the upright in 
heart ſhall follow it: they may have different views, concerning 
the conftitutional maxims of the kingdom of Chriſt ; but where- 
unto they have attained in the knowledge of them from the word 
of righteouſneſs, they will endeavour, through grace, to walk by 
the fame rule, and to follow that which is good. But where men, 
Neither awed by the authority of God, nor conſtrained by the 
love of Chriſt, nor led by the Spirit of truth, caſt off this yoke 
and make void the divine law, and caſt off their religious con- 
nections, that they may walk unreſtrained, in the light of their 
own eyes, that they may handle the word of God deceitfully, or 
hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs, we dare not ſay leſs, and we 
cannot fay worſe, of them, than what is contained in theſe expref- 
tons, They go out from us, ſeparating themſelves without a cauſe. 
(2.) Theſe, who make ſome addition to, ar alteration in the 
ſcripture-1yſtem of faith, worſhip, or diſcipline, an eſſential con- 
dition of continuing their fellowſhip with other churches or 
Chriſtians, are juſtly chargeable with the crime of making a 
needleſs ſeparation. That this is ſometimes done, is notorious z 
and that it is done againſt all reaſon, might be made appear, 
with all the evidence of demonſtration. But it is to be hoped, 
Britons are nat ſo far loſt to generous ſentiments of liberty, as to 
ſeek a proof of a truth, which is countenanced by the fame prin- 
ciples of noble and juſt thinking, which demonſtrate the ſuperior 
excellency of our ciyil ſyſtem. An injured ſubject, at a lower 
bar; may bring his cauſe to the ſupreme legiflature, by orderly 
ſteps, and obtain redreſs, in caſe of oppreſſion, or impoſition by 
inferiors. We muſt firſt imagine the higher powers deficient in 
Juſtice, and attentian to the appealed cauſe, before we can ſup-' 
poſe they would- juſtify a deciſion, which does nat carreſpond 
with the ſpirit and deſign of eſtabliſhed laws :. but if the inferior 
court ſhould aſſume the power. of legiſlation, and openly claim it 
as a point of right, would the legiſlature eſteem itſelf honoured, 
or even ns to indulge ſuch an aſſured Pawer ? No, furely.z ; 
this 
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this licentious wanton abuſe of truſt, in applying laws, would 
doubtleſs meet with the ſevereſt check: and no wonder, for it 
ſtrikes at once at the nerves of government, and the deareſt inte: 
_ reſts of the ſubject. Apply this reaſoning to the preſent buſi- 
neſs, and it is hoped, it will appear pertinent and convincing. 
If we put the caſe in another light, and I know not what ſhould 
binder us to-ſuppoſe things which are ſuppoſeable ; the abſurdity 
of ſeparation from the church, in this way, will be ſtill more 
evident. Let us imagine, a part of a common-wealth, or a aum- 
ber of ſubjects forming an aſſociation on ſuch a plan as this, that 
they will new-model the whole conſtitution, and at leaſt will 
deny their countenance to all their fellow-ſubjefts, who will not 
conſent to their tgrms. By doing ſo, they, upon the matter, re- 
nounce allegiance to the legiſlature, and connections with fellow- 
ſubjects. Where like — U 
paration is made. 

The perſons who ſeparate themſelves, on one or other of cheſe 
accounts, may, without an imputation of ſlander, be pronounced 
ſenfual, having not the Spirit of Jeſus influencing them to fuch a 
ſtep. The blame lies wholly on themſelves. ; | 
SECT. IL 
But as the crime of ſeparation is ſometimes imputable to them 
who revolt from a church, and in theſe circumſtances is their 
fin; ſo it is not ſeldom chargeable on the church from which 
the ſeparation is made; and in theſe circumſtances, it is the 
duty of the members, to ſeparate, not to touch the unclean thing, 
and to come out from among them, 2 Cor. vi. 17. Every in- 
ſtance of defection, error, and miſconduct, will not juſtify ſepa- 
ration from a church. To ſuppoſe it would, is a principle of 
the moſt pernicious tendency in ſociety, and muſt infallibly un- 
hinge its whole ſettlements, and throw every thing into diſorder 
and confuſion. I am apt to think, the character of that church, 
from which her members may warrantably and honourably ſe- 
parate, ſhould have a very great and viſible likeneſs to that of a 
private member, that may, upon ſcripture-warrants, -be cut off 
from church-fellowſhip. The church is made up of individuals; 
and where communion might be ſafely kept up with the indi- 
| g viduals, 
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viduals, Fam at a loſs to ſee what would be ſufficient to juſtify a 
ſeparation from the whole. It is mutually agreed, that it is not 
fo much the enormity of an irregular and offenſive deed, as the 
appearing badneſs of, the prevailing temper, which warrants the 
church to put away a member, from among them: for the ſame 
reaſon I apprehend, it is not ſo much the glaring impropriety, 
and even iniquity of ſome one or more judicial decifions, which 
will lay a foundation for leaving the communion of a particular 
church, as the appearing badneſs of her principles. In the caſe 
of an offending individual, a bad temper muſt appear one of two 
ways; either by a courſe of behaviour which diſcovers the plea- 
ſure which the man finds in his way; or by incorrigiblenefs, 
while proper means are uſed to awaken an humbling conviction 
of ſome particular fact: the laſt is as convincing a proof of a bad 
temper as the firſt, Matth. xviii. 15,—18. And I perſuade my- 
ſelf, there muſt be ſome ſimilar diſcoveries of the bad principles 
of a church, before any of her members can, with a good con- 

ſcience, forſake her fellowſhip. Either, 
1. A continued diſregard, at leaſt, cool indifference to the 
faith, obedience, and fellowſhip of the goſpel which they have 
received, muſt be ſo plain and evident, that an impartial by- 
' ftander ſhall, ſo to ſpeak, hear the language of it in his heart, 
ſaying, The love of the truth, and the edification of the church, 
are not the ruling aims and motives which direct their meaſures. 
Where this is the caſe, it is too plain, the prevailing party have 
forgot upon what expreſs doctrines and duties a profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed, viz. To hold the head, even Chriſt ;— 
to deny ſelf ;—to follow holineſs ;—and to follow the things 
which make for peace, and the things whereby one may edify 
another. And theſe foundations being diſregarded, what com- 
fort, peace, purity, and uſeful fellowſhip, can be maintained ? If 
the ſmaller part will cleave to the faith once delivered to the 
faints, they muſt forſake a communion, which without giving up 
with preſent duty and a good conſcience, they cannot Keep. Or, 
2. Incorrigibleneſs, and refuſing to receive inſtruction and re- 
proof, when offered with that modeſt warmth af dutiful reſpect 
and faithful zeal, which the genius of Chriſtianity ſo naturally 
dictates, 
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dictates, is a ſufficient reaſon of deſerting a commuhion, where 
truth is perverted, order broken through, and the honour of the 
Redeemer inſulted, by practices diſgraceful to Chriſtianity. But 
here we are carefully to mind the great wkneſs of human no- 
ture, which is remarkably diſpoſed to take up and magnify offen- 
ces beyond their due bounds, and to diſregard, nay, reject with 
contempt, all reaſonable ſatisſaction. Under 4 conviction of 
this, we ſhould be jealous, leſt we ſpeak wickedly for God, and 
lay to our brethren's charge things which they know not, by in- 
ter pretitig their conduct to be obſtinate, and incorrigible, when it 
will in fait conſtruction, perhaps bear no ſuch ſenſe. At the 
ſame time, it cannot be denied, that in ſome caſes, a backſliding 
church is deaf to remonſtrances, aud prone to revolt more and 
more. Several circumſtances may determine our judgments if 
drawing ſuch concluſions, without any danger of a miſtake; Ah 
inſtance or two will fully anſwer my purpoſe. Suppoſe, then, 
Ino, A conſtitutional remonſtrance is reſpectfully offered, but 
either not read, or if heard, not regarded, fo WW Ty 
mower) Or, * 
24, Remonſtrances ate forbid to be entered into the records | 


of court. Or, 

3:76, Public warnings againft deviations ben conſtitntional 

principles, are diſcouraged. . Or, | 

4to. The perſons, who ſtate a plea to the people againſt un · 
conſtitutional opinions, and procedures, are obliged, either to 
withdraw their warning, or ſuffer ſach a puniſhment, as the 
ruling party judge expedient, to honour their own deciſions, and 
terrify others frotn every thing of the kind. | 
In any, or all of theſe caſes, it is vain to imagine, that a church 
will ſecure the nature, and anſwer the ends, of her conſtitutiom. 
This ſuppoſition places her in a light, which cannot be recon- 
ciled to that liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made her free. 

To continue in & communion conducted upon this plan, is 
neither honourable nor prudent. Not honozrable, becauſe her 
| members are denied the privilege of free and honeſt men, to act 

with a proper ſpirit of generous liberty, in ſupporting, and reſpu- 


ing their eonſtitutien. a a” 
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conſtitution is betrayed by tame filence, and its foundations ef- 
fectually razed. 

A ſeparation proceeding on ſuch grounds, i is not made from 
the conſtitution, its principles, or adherents ; but, being made by 
the ſmaller number, is to be conſtrued a re/olved attachment, (un- 
der the inconveniencies attending an overpowered minority, 
ho chooſe to ſuffer, that they may not fin), unto the conſtitu- 
tion, which, with concern, they ſee rendered uſeleſs by the 
weight of power diverted into a dangerous channel, 

I preſume, that after what has been now obſerved in the 
general, it will appear altogether ſuperfluous, to enter minutely 
into an exact liſt of the juſt cauſes of ſeparation from a Chriſtian 
church: for, beſides the difficulty, not to ſay impoſlibility, of 
doing ſo; it is evident, they muſt be reſolved into one or other 
of theſe particulars. Either, (1.) The church ſhews a continued 
indifference about the faith, obedience, worſhip, and govern- 
ment, which ſhe has received on the authority of the ſcriptures. 
Or, (2.) She reſents, with ſeverity and oppreſſion, the dutiful re- 
monſtrances of her members, who ſeek redreſs of ſome evil com- 
plained of in her procedures, as contrary to her received ſcrip- 
- tural principles, and enjoins upon them, a blind and filent ſub- 
miſſion. I cannot imagine a caſe, which will not fall under one 
or other of theſe heads, 


CH A P. XXIII. 
Of the Communion of Church-members. 


N treating on this nitereſting part of our ſubject, the an. 
ing order ſeems moſt ſuitable and eaſy. 
1. To explain the nature, and eſſential duties, of church- com- 
munion. 


2. To conſider the weighty 120 binding obligations, which 


- 


may convince us, that it is a reaſonable ſervice. 
3. To repreſent the n of * as an 2 part of our 
religion. 
4. To anſwer the objections which are made againſt it. 
5. To lay down ſome plain and proper rules for the com- 


fortable and edifying conduct of church-members i in that fellow- 
ſhip. And, : 1 To 
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6. To urge the diligent cultivation of this duty, by * cloſe 
and important conſiderations. 

This order, which is obſerved in a ſet of celebrated lectures, 
is both natural and accurate: it is a juſt arrangement, and ex- 
hauſts the ſubject. | 

$KCT: I. 

The Gr thing to be attempted, is an explanation of the na- 
ture, and eſſential duties, of church-communion. Having al- 
ready prevented myſelf, hy a pretty large account of the nature 
of church- communion, I ſhall only obſerve at this time, that it 
invariably means, a ſociety of Chriſtians joined together in pro- 
feſſing the ſame faith, and walking by | the ſame rule, in order 
to their mutual advantage and edification. To be a profeſſed 
Chriſtian, and to be in communion with a viſible proſeſſing 
church, are not phraſes of the ſame import, whatever ſome would 

tell us. It is juſt as reaſonable to ſay, that becauſe man is a ſo- 

cial and reaſonable being, therefore every man is a good member 
of ſociety. The conſequence is not good, becauſe we ſee in fact 
many proſtitute and renounce the dictates of reaſon, to do vio- 
lence to all ſocial obligations, The idea which firſt preſents 
itſelf to the mind, when we hear of a man of ſuch a corporation, 
commonwealth, or ſociety, is, that he unites with his fellow- 
members, in mutual endeavours,” to promote the common good 
of the whole, by a behaviour which is ſuitable to his ſtation in it. 
We deſcribe the very nature of church-communion, when we 
ſay, that Chriſtians are joined together in ſaith and practice, and 

unite in walking together in all appointed inſtitutions of divine 
worſhip and ſervice, for their mutual comfort and welfare, in 
every thing which pertains to vital, powerful, and er re- 
ligion. 
The duties of this fellowſhip are many and | Important. * can- 
not make up a complete liſt; for here, as in every thing elſe, 
the law of God is exceeding broad. I fhall beg leave to ſelect 
the following ſpecimen only, which contains an unfiniſhed ſketch 
of ſome comprehenſive generals, which include the ſeveral — 5 

ticulars moſt nearly related, and ſubordinate, to each. And, 
I. OP are called to endeavour, by every warrantable means, 
- 82 5 
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to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, Eph. iv. 3, 
This is earneſtly recommended, Phil. ii. 2. 3. ge like-minded, 
$ having the ſatne love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let 
© nothing be done through ſtriſe, or vain · glory, but in lowlinefs 
$ of mind let each eſteem other better than themſelves.” The 
utmoſt caution is neceſſary to prevent uſeleſs controverſies, 
warm diſputes, efforts of ambition, and other corrupt tempers, 

which threaten to diſquiet the church, and deſtroy her peace. 
While we obſerve the infirmities of men, and ſurvey the imper- 
feftions common to ourſelves and others; it is only an act of 
common juſtice, to make the indulgent allowances to others, 
which are ſo neceſſary to be made for us, to ſupport our intereſt 
ja their favourable opinion. Nothing is more earneſtly recom- 
mended by Chriſt to his followers, than love without diſſimula- 
tion, and harmony of heart, word, and conduct: ſurely, becauſe 
they ought daily to cultivate it, with the utmoſt care; and en- 
deavour, as much as poſſible, to promote it, by fervent prayer, 
an even temper, and a circumſpect walk. Phil. iii. 5, 16. Let 
| bug, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded; and if in 
* any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, God ſhall reveal even this 
* unto you. N evertheleſs, whereto we have already attained, let 
tus walk by the fame rule, let us mind the fame things. Jea · 
louſies, ſuſpicions, malice, envy, devouring words, and untender 
conduct, which wears the face of cool reſerve, ingratitude, felfiſh- 
neſs, or deſign, are commonly attended with ſhocking conſe- 
quences, even to civil ſocicties, which are formed on ſchemes of 
intereſt, and convenience ; but ſcarce ever fail to conſume reli- 
gious ſocieties, where love is the uniting, and ſtrengthening 
2 bond of perfectneſß. Let us therefore follow the things that 
make for peace, and the things whereby one * 

F ther. Sh 

2. Ansther duty incumbent on Chriſtians who are united i in 
the ſame religious connections, is to bear one anothers burdens, 
Gal. vi. 2, To bear the burdens of our fellow- -men, is an office 
of humanity, no leſs natural than politic ; to bear the burdens of 
our ſellow-Chriſtians is a ſublime part of the offices enjoined 
W by the Holy Ghoſt, Burdened Chriſtians we 

wee 
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have always with us, as well as the poor ; and of courſe we have 
always an opportunity,. and call, to exerciſe ourſelves mutually 
in this labour of love; far e that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened.” One groans under the load of cenſorĩ- 
ous reproach, which breaks his heart ; another is bowed down 
under the weight of bodily infirmities; a third is deſtitute of the 
conveniences which are neceſſary to render life tolerably com- 
fortable ; another is ſinking under a wounded ſpirit, grievous 
temptations, and black deſpair ; others feel the ſevere ſmart of 
the rod of perſecution, or the more penetrating ſting of keen re- 
morſe. In any, or all of theſe circumſtances, it is an hateful, 
unkind thing, to with-hold the friendly affiſtance, which the 
caſe of our brother ſo much requires. It is recorded for our cau- 
tion, not as an example for our imitation, * That Edom ſtood 
© on the other fide, and looked on the day of Jacob, in the day - 
© that he became a ſtranger,” Obad. 11, 12. The Spirit of God 
calls this behaviour by its true name, violence againſt Jacob,. 3 
verſ. 10. And you know that the wrath and curſe of God are re- 
vealed from heaven againſt Iſrael, becauſe they were not grieved 
for the afflitions of Joſeph, Amos vi. 1. 6, 

But though theſe are weighty, they are not the heavieſt bur. 
dens, which we are enjoined to bear, at the hand of one another. 
- Suppoſe a brother fall into an erroneous notion, or an immoral 
act, like one catched by ſurpriſe, before he was aware, through 
unwatchfulneſs, ignorance, human frailty, planfible infinuations, 
the example of others, or the power of temptation ; ſo that he 
becomes like a diſlocated member in the body: 1 aſk, what treat- 
ment he is entitled to, from his fellow-members? Muſt he be 
baſtily condemned, hàughtily deſpiſed, and if not excluded, yet 
regarded with the moſt ſovereign contempt ? If general conduct 
was an infallible guide to the true meaning of the word of God, 
we might with all the certainty imaginable conclude, that he was 
very well uſed by ſuch treatment, and lay under ſtrong obligations 
to acknowiedge, with the ſincereſt gratitude, that he was not mark- 
ed out to a ſorer puniſhment. But how does this egregious blunder 


appear, when ſet in the light of the divine law? · Reſtore ſuch an 


„ . 
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be tempted : bear ye one another's burdens.” This is the will 
of God, concerning ſuch a caſe. To inform his judgment, and 
deal cloſely with his conſciznce, with meekneſs and patience, 
tenderneſs and compaſſion, to ſympathize and bear with, to pray 
for, and aſſiſt him, is rather an act of juſtice, than generoſity, in 
his fellow-members. If one member ſuffer, all the mem- 
bers ſuffer with it. No man ever yet hated his own fleſh.” 
Let it never be the reproach of profefling church-members, to be 
at the fame time rebels againſt God, and without natural affetion 
among themſelves. Who, but a barbarous, - inhuman, wretch, 
could fee even an enemy's ox or aſs, fallen into a pit, or ſank 
under a load, and refuſe to contribute all poſſible and neceffary 
aſſiſtanec to relieve it? But doth God, or ſhould we, care as much 
for theſe animals, as for men, eſpecially for THE xEDEEMED from 
among men ! | | 
3. A third duty binding on thoſe who are united in Chriſtian 
fellowſhip, is, to endeavour, mutually, to prevent all occaſion of 
ftumbling at one another's walk and behaviour. This is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the comfort and edification of the church. 
Mutual confidence and affection, reſulting from ſeaſonable and 
fatisfying evidences of ſoundneſs in the faith, and holineſs of con- 
verſation, are the ſtrength and comfort of religious ſociety. It is 
our intereſt and our duty to endeavour to maintain both, and to 
uſe every means in our power, to obtain ſo valuable an end. 
How particularly expreſs is the comman«Iment of the God of 
heaven, on this head? 1 Cor. x. 32, 33. and chap. xi. 1. * Give 
© none offence, neither to the ſews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
© the church of God: even as I pleaſe all men in all things, not 
+ ſeeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they may 
© be ſaved. Be ye followers of me, even as I alſo am of Chriſt.” 
A dreadful wo is pronounced to the world, becauſe of offences, 
Matth. xviii. 7. Therefore, as no man ſhould judge another, 
by forcing conſtructions on his words and actions; ſo we are 
bound to judge this rather, that no man put a ſtumbling- block, 
or an occaſion to fall, in his brother's way, Rom. xiv. 13. It is 
the duty of church-members, to watch over, and provoke ono 
another to love and good works: and the inſolent language, 
Am 
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«© Am I my brother's keeper? better becomes the lips of a mur- 
dering ſavage Cain, than the mouth of Chriſt's diſciple, Sup- 
poſe then, a tender and humble Chriſtian ſhall imagine, from 
ſomething which he has heard or ſeen, or from ſome credible ia- 
formation which he has got, that one, or more, or many, of his 
brethren, have, in fome inſtance, turned out of the way ; he can- 
not be faithful to God, to his own conſciente, or to his brother, if 
he do not embrace the moſt early opportunity of informiog him, 
what he has reaſon to ſuſpect, with all the faithfulneſs and affec- 
tion of a friend. This inſtance of brotherly ſriend{hip, inſtead 
of being reſented with bitterneſs and diſlike, is entitled to the 
beſt conſtruction, and moſt generous returns, which unfeigned 
gratitude can dictate. This ſuſpicion which occaſions the offence, 
muſt either reſpe& ſome unſcriptural notion, or ſome immoral 
action. View it in any of theſe lights, and ſtill the command- 
ment is, That no man put a ſtumbling- block, or an occakon to 
fall in his brother's way. If it be a matter of opinion, or an ar- 
ticle of doctrine, wherein a brother is ſuppoſed to have erred, the 
duty which he owes his offended brother, is to ſanctify the Lord God 
in his heart, and be ready always to give an anſwer to every man 
that aſketh him a reaſon of the hope which is in him, with meck- 
neſs and fear : having a good conſcience ; that whereas, any ſpeak 
evil of him, as of an evil-doer, they may be aſhamed that falſely 
accuſe his good converſation in Chriſt, 1 Pet. iii. 15, 16. If it 
is a matter of fact, wherein a brother is alledged to have depart- 
ed from his duty, I cannot ſee that the above reaſon loſes any 
thing of its weight, to oblige him to come to the light, - that his 
deeds may be made manifeſt, that they are wrought in God, 
John iii. 21. If the church-member, ' whoſe conduct or ſenti- 
ments are doubtful, ſhall abſolutely decline to give any ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer to thoſe who aſk an explanation of them, but inſo- 
lently demand a proof, and refuſe any explanation, but what is 
neceſſary in his own defence, againſt a legal proof ; now walketh 
he not edifyingly. For, 

It is a point always to be ſuppoſed, that theſe who are jelned 
in one communion, as church-members, are agreed in their ge- 
neral views of opinions and practices, and look on them, either 

| ma. 
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as warrantable, or as ſinful, or as doubtful, ſo far doubtful at 
teaſt among themſelves, that different perſons having a different 
faith, on particular points, -and a different praQtice accordingly, 
Mall be borne with by all. 

No it cannot be queſtioned, that it is mutually the duty of 
people, in that cloſe union, to ſtrengthen and ſupport a favour- 
able opinion of their good converſation in Chriſt. The man 
who aims moſt ſteadily to purſue this courfe,' acts moſt to the 
edification of his Chriſtian brethren. 

Every erroneous ſentiment, and evil action, imputed to 4 
church member, (whether he is really innocent or guilty), is att 
- offence to all Chriſtians, who come to know any thing of the 
imputation, and to whoſe minds, in that particular, the appear- 
ances of evil are more weighty than the appearances of innocence. 
J cannot fee, that the offence is leſs in ſuch a ſuppoſed caſe, 
than it would be to each individual, on his ſuffering ſome per- 
fonal injury at the hand of the offender. In the caſe which'I 
am ſuppoſing, it is free of all juſt ſuſpicion, of _— debaſed by 
revenge or malice. 

The light of nature, and the law of nations, allow every mem- 
ber of ſociety, that is ſuſpected of being or doing what puts if 
aut of his power to employ his abilities with benefit and reputa- 
rion, to uſe every method of juſt defence, to ſtop the mouth of 
calumny, to remove jealouſy, and to eſtablifh his character. And 
divine revelation deftroys none of the privileges granted and 
ſecured to mankind, by an inſtinct which has the force of law, and 
is indeed one work of the * which is naturally written on 
man's heart. 

Therefore the man who thinks himſelf above any obligation 
to ſatisfy his fellow-members, is a rebel againſt nature, reaſon, 
and ſocial obligations. Through breaking the divine law, he 
likewiſe diſhonoureth God. A few inſtances ſhall ſerve for ex- 
amples of this. It is the will of God, that the light of his people 
ſhould ſo ſhine before men, that others ſeeing their good works, 
may glorify their Father which is in heaven, Matth. v. 16,-It 
is his will, that by the being ready to anſwer [ vg dmohoyiar, 
we ſhould put to ſhatne theſe that falſely accuſe our good conver- 

ſation 
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ſation in Chriſt, 1 Pet. iii. 15, 16.—He blames theſe who walk 
not charitably ; and deſtroy his comfort, peace, and edification, . 


for whom Chriſt died, Rom. xiv. 15.— He obliges us to ſhew 


one another, that our faith is vital, and efficacious, by works in | 
the ſight of men, Jam. ii. 18. He ſolemnly enjoins, that we be 


blameleſs and harmlefs, the ſons of God, without rebuke, in the 


midſt of a crooked and perverſe generation, amongwhom Chriſt. 
ians ſhould conſtantly ſhine, as lights in the world, holding forth 


the word of life, Phil. ii. 15, 16. 


When theſe things are put together, I apprehend the inſulting 
defiance of theſe weak minds, (who, by the by, are not always 


the moſt unexceptionable in their own character), will appear 


in its own colours, as an opinion reproved and condemned by 


the fulleſt evidence, on a fair trial. 


It may be, ſome will reply, « There is no difference between 


« your ſentiments and the doctrine of Rome, which obliges a man 


to accuſe himſelf, and make auricular confeſſion to a prieſt.” . 
Perhaps ſome of my readers will be of opinion, that ſuch an ob- 


jection is not plauſible enough to deſerve any notice: I own I 
am of their mind. But for the fulleſt ſatisfaction of theſe that 
think otherwiſe, I beg leave to repreſent faithfully, that article 
of the Romiſh creed, concerning auricular confeſſion in order to 


abſolution. It is in the fifth chapter of the 14th ſeſſion of the 


council of Trent. They ſay, The abſolution of a prieſt is to 
be conſidered as a judicial action, in which a ſentence is to 
« be pronounced by him in quality of a judge; this judgment he 
* could not exerciſe, | without taking cogniſance of the cauſe ; 


« ſhould declare to him their ſins only in general, and not in a | 


& ſpecial and particular manner. Therefore they ought in con · 
6 feſſion to recount all mortal fins, even the moſt ſecret, of 
« which they are conſcious after a diligent diſcuſſion ; and like- 


« wiſe all theſe particular circumſtances which alter the kind of 


«Gfin.” This is the vile and impious doctrine of that church, 
which all true Proteſtants hold in juſt deteſtation. But what 
concord hath it with the doctrines of divine revelation, which 
forbid us to ſuffer ſin, already known to us; or, which an- 
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ſwers the ſame purpoſe, imputed to our brother, with ſome pro-. 
bible circumſtances which ſupport the 1  iImputation ; I ſay, which 
forbid us to ſuffer that ſin to lie upon him? and command us, in 
any wiſe, to reprove him! ? If weare ourſelves to abſtain from 
all appearance of evil; we are certainly hound to examine, into, 
and reprove, what has the appearance of evil in others, If it be, 
granted, that it is the duty of Chriſtians to copfeſs their faults 
one to aother, in all caſes of a \ perſonal n; nature, which can ſcarce 
be doubted, as the Holy Ghoſt ſpeaks ſo expreſsly on this bead, 
Jam. v. 16; then all I deſire is granted; for the only reaſon 
that can be alledged for confeſfing to him as an offended Chriſ- 
tian brother, wilt equally oblige to confeſs to. as many offended. 
Chriſtian breth! as know, and are offended at, the known , 
fault. It is on this account that a ſecret offence, when ſatisfac- 
tion is ſought, but not obtained i in a private regular way, be- 
comes a general and public one, Matth. XViji. 1 55 1 . 

I am far from thinking, that any man is bound to accuſe him- | 
ſelf: but whereas all civilized nations have wiſely appointed pu- 
niſhments for theſe who refuſe to plead to a legal indictment ; I 
think the crime is attended with very ſingular aggravations, when 
Chriſtians affect to glory in their contempt of every objection, 
to their principles and conduct, which i is not ſupported with the 
evidence of proof. 

Condeſcenſions of this kind will never leſſen a worthy charac- 
ter; but will reflect a luſtre on what i is otherwiſe amiable : they 
will prevent occaſions of reproach to a particular perſon, and to 
religion i in general; they cannot fail to procure. eaſe in our own 
minds, reſpe& from others, and painful diſappointment to our, 
enemies. But enough « of this. 

4. A fourth claſs of comprehenſivi duties incumbent on 
church · members, are contained in that piece of the hiſtory of the 
apoſtolic church in its infant- ſtate, Acts ii. 42. The diſciples. 
continued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doctrine and fellowſhip, and , 
© in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” | | 

To ſay that we have faith, that we are called by the name of the 


. Lord, and tl at we will obey his voice, is ſo far good; but does not 


come up to the more exalted character of the conſiſtent ſociatChriſ- 
0 tian, 
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tian, who does honour to his profeſſion by his daily converſation, | 
He does not ſeek a protection i in the name, buy lik like the primitive 
converts, he aims at the powerful practice c of every branch of 
Chriſtian duty; he is not content with a name that he lives, 
but, with firm reſolution, and unſhaken courage, | he cleaves u un- 
to, and ſtedfaſtly perſeveres i in, the faith and |profeſſion of the 
doctrine of Chriſt, preached ' unto Abraham it more darkly i in pro- 
phetic intimations and under figures, but more clearly | by the 
apoſtles, who teſtify, that God hath actually performed the truth 
to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, which he had, ſworn to 
the fathers from the days of old; that he hath ſent forth bis Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law ; that Jeſus of Nazareth, 
is the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world ; that he died 
for our ſins, and roſe again for our juſtification ; ; that he aſcend- 
ed on high, and received gifts for, men, and even, for rebels; 
that he ſitteth at the right hand of God, and ruleth i in the midſt 
of his enemies ; that he ever liveth to make interceſſion for the 
tranſgreſſors ; that he is the alone head of the church viſible and 
inviſible ; that his church is his kingdom, and is not of this 
world ; that he will come in his own, and in his Father's glory, 
to judge the quick and the dead.—Theſe are articles of the 
apoſtles doctrine, which are ſupported with the fulleſt evidence 
to our faith, and are of the utmoſt importance to the edification 
and comfort of the body of Chriſt. We do well ta take heed 
unto them, and to continue ſtedfaſtly i in them, 15 
Like theſe primitive diſciples, we ſhould enter into, and fedfa aftly 
continue in, Chriſtian fellowſhip, If men enter into it, with a diſ- 
tint apprehenſion of its true nature, and a full conviction of its 
great importance and manifold advantages, we need not fear that 
they will be like a wave of the ſea, which is driven of the wind, 
and toſſed. Stedfaſt continuance in the dutiful performance of all 
offices of brotherly love, is an ornament to the Chriſtian cha- 
rafter, and never more fo, than when it triumphs over ſome un- 
grateful provocations. But to diſeontinue religious fellowſhip, 
before the eſſential conditions of jt are irrepairably profaned, is 
delow the man, and inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian. SOL YL 
Like theſe primitive converts, we ſhould Ax continue in 
12 breaking, 
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breaking of bread, or, in celebrating the Lord's ſupper, as the me- 
morial of his death. By doing ſo, we profeſs our faith in Chriſt, 
and our hope in the favour of God through him. We ſhew his 
death, till he come. As in duty bound, we thereby do publicly 
declare, and openly avow to God, to our own conſciences, and 
to all the world the death of our Lord and Saviour, as that alone 
which we depend upon for pardon and reconciliation, and for a 
gracious performance of all the promiſes of the new covenant, 
unto complete ſalvation.” By this we publiſh to all around us, that 
we are not aſhamed of, but glory in, Jeſus who was crucified, how 
much ſoever the blinded Jews, the learned Greeks, the rational 
Deiſts, or any ſort of unbelievers, may deſpiſe him. Being many, 
we are one bread, and have our fellowſhip with the Father, and 
with his Son Jeſus Chriſt, by one Spirit, and with one another 
in them, by this ordinance, 

Another duty of ſaints is, to continue ſtedfaſtly in prayer, as 
theſe difciples have ſet us an example. This duty muſt be per- 
formed in the ſecret cloſet, in the family, and in the public aſ- 
ſemblies. Hereby we offer up the deſires of our ſouls to God, 
for things agreeable to his will, in the name of Chriſt, by the 
help of the Holy Ghoſt; with humble confeſſion of our ſins, and 
thankful acknowledgements of his mercies. We may judge of 
the importance of this duty, from the frequently repeated and 
expreſs commandments about it. It is not only a ſervice to be 
performed for ourſelves, but Chriſtians muſt pray one for another, 
Jam. v. 16. If any man fee his brother fin a fin which is not 
$ unto death, he ſhall aſk, and God ſhall give him life for him 
that ſinneth not unto death, 1 John v. 16. The Lord ſaid to 
Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled againſt thee, and 
* againſt thy two friends. My ſervant Job ſhall pray for you, for 
him will I accept, Job xlii. 7, 8. Not to pray for others, is 
pncharitableneſs ; not to deſire and expect it from others, is pride: 
two, yea many, are better than one. ſoint ſtriving in prayer, 
mutually for the good of each other, makes the work proſper. 
J ſay unto you, that if two of you ſhall agree upon earth, as 
touching any thing that they ſhall aſk, it ſhall be done for them 


of my Father which is in heaven, Matth. xviii. 19. * 
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8. The laiX head of duties which I ſhall mention, refers to the 
communion oi ſaints, in things which pertain to the help, comfort, 
and peace of this liſe. Every civil relation ſhould be conſecrated to 
the Lord their God. Every man, wherein he is called, ſhould 
therein abide with God, 1 Cor. vii. 24—Theſe who marry, 
may do it only in the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 39.—The married ſhould 
live together, as heirs of the grace of life, 1 Pet. iii, 7,—Old 
men muſt not be rebuk ed, but intreated as fathers ; and younger 
men, as brethren: the elder women, as mothers; and the 

| younger, as ſiſters, with puzity : widows, that are widows indeed, 
muſt be honoured, 1 Tim. v. 1. 2. 3.—Huſbands, muſt love 
their wives, as Cariſt loveth the church, Eph. v. 25.—Wives 
muſt ſubmit themſelves unto their own huſbands, as unto the 
Lord, Eph. v. 22.,—Children muſt obey their parents in the 
Lord: for this is right, Eph. vi. 1.—Parents muſt bring their 
children up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, Eph. vi. 
4.—Servants muſt be obedient to them that are their maſters ac- 
cording to the fleſh, with fear and trembling, in fingleneſs of 
heart, as unto Chriſt ; not with eye-ſervice, as men-pleaſers, 
but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of God from the 
heart ; with good-will doing ſervice, as to the Lord, and not to 
men: knowing that whatſoever good any man doth, the ſame 
he ſhall receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And 
maſters muſt do the ſame things unto them, forbearing threaten- 
ing: knowing that their Maſter alſo is in heaven, neither is 
there reſpeA of perſons with him, Eph. vi. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9.—Ma- 
giſtrates, that rule over men, muſt be juſt, ruling in the fear of 
God, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. And ſubjects muſt be in ſubjection, not 
only for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake, Rom. xiii. 5.— 
Miniſters muſt watch for their people, as theſe that ſhall give an 
account : and their people muſt ebey them that are over them, 
and ſubmit themſelves, Heb. xiii. 16.—Theſe that are ſet to be 
governments in the church, muſt rule well : and the church muſt 
render them double honour, 1 Tim. v. 17.—The poor muſt be 
taken care of, and the deacons that give, muſt give with ſimpli- 
city and liberality, Acts vi. 1. 2. 3. Rom. xii. 8.—Neighbours 
and &quals muſt be kindly affectionate one towards another, with 
EH brotherly 
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brotherly love in honour preferring one another, Act. xii. fo. : 
rejoicing with them that do rejoice, and weeping with them that 
-weep : being of the fame mind, one towar ; 4s another; not 
minding high things, but condeſcending to rr yen of t6w degree, 
Rom. xii. 15. 16. : doing nothing through } rife, of vain-ylory ; 
but in lowlineſs of mind, each efteeming ot'ners better than him- 
ſelf; not looking every man on his own things, but every man 
alſo on the things of others, Phil. ii 3. 4. —In a word, among all, 
there ſhould be unfeigned kindneſs of behaviour.— A law of 
kindneſs, and gentleneſs of fpeech v!2to all then, in the lips; 
and undiſſembled friendfhip, faithfulneſs, and fimplicity, in the 
whole of our conduct. We ſhoviid cattfully cheriſh and pro- 
mote every ſocial, humane, and exlifying temper ; and with equal 
care prevent or ſuppreſs whate*zer has the remoteſt tendericy to 
deſtroy focial good. 

The ſubject is copious, zmd almoſt endlefs ; but the ſeveral 
elafſes of Chriſtian offices ard ſocial duties which I have collected, 
ſeem to include the greater part of them. I fhall therefore dif. 
miſs this head, and come in the next place, | 

er. I. 

Secendly, To lay down the weight obligations which bind 
church-members, to cultivate Chriſtian-fellowſhip upon the 

The taſk appears eafy, and perhaps may ſeem needleſs: I wiſh 
it were ſo, and that every one who makes fuch a profeſſion, were 
under ſuch a conviction of the neceſſity of this duty, that I could 
hope to add nothing to it, and that there were no occaſion to 
ſtir up their pure minds by way of remenibrance, But to ſup- 
poſe-this, would be an exceſs of charity, and would reproach that 
eerneftneſs, with which the Holy Ghoſt enjoins, repeats, and en- 
forces the indiſpenſible obligation of the duty. I thall offer ſuch 
arguments as occur, under two general heads; the light af na- 
ture, and ſcripture-revelation. 

1. IT would argue from the light of nature; Concerning this 
the apoſtle ſpeaks, Rom. i. 19. 20. and ii. 14. And oftener than 
onee, he quotes Heathen writers, not only when he is vindicating 
æ truth of natural religion; but when he is diſcourſing upon the 
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doctrine of the reſurreFtian to a Chriſtian church, Afts>wvii. 28. 
1 Cor, xv. 3% The ſcripture binds us to a moſt rea/onadle fervicey 
which recommends itſelf to our underſtanding, with the fullefbevi» 
dence of truth'; to our will, with the moſt agreeable ſatisfaftians, 
and to our conſcience, with the moſt ſolemn and irreſiſtible au · 
thority. Such are theſe duties, of church-cormunion; ; they are 
built on eternal reaſon, and the relation of things. I ſpeak. of 
the general duties, which, are ſuch, as reaſun, and the light af na- 
ture, ſeem to. dictate or approve, in all — 
yes whatipayer. 

The light of natyve. is ſulcient to „ is not 
good for man, who is formed: for ſocial: ſervices and happinaſa 
to be alone; that ſociety improves: a religious character, as-irom 
ſharpeneth iron; that the man who diſregards the ſociety: beſt 
ſuited to his own, charaRter, is a rebel againſt nature, his own in- 
tereſt, and the welfare of mankindi;——and;' finally, that every 
branch of the. ſocial ſyſtem ſnould be directed by the general roles 
and principles which conſtitute the ſociety. 

I conceive, the remark made on ttis ſubject, by the very inge- 
nious and devout Dr. Watts, will be found exactly agreeable to 
theſe obſervations. It runs in theſe words, „If a Deiſt, who 
proſeſſes nothing but natural religion, once came ſo far as to 
receive the Chriſtian. faith, and the ſacraments, his reaſot 
would lead hirn into almoſt all the parts of Chriſtian commu- 
4 nion, which I have deſcribed.” How ſtrong and plain are ihe 
foundatiens, and the grounds of-it ! 

I would not be underſtood to ſay. more in favour: of the licht 
of nature, nor to carry the argument farther, than the Aſſembly's 
Confeſſion of faith does, chap. i. ſect. 6. There are ſame cir - 

cumſtancrs concerning the worſhip of God, and government: 

of the church, common to human actions and soctrtes, 

„ hich are to be ordered by the light of nature, and Chriſtian 

prudence; M. B. according to the general rules of the word, 
-4. which are always to be obſerved, 1 Cor. xi. 13. 14. and xiv. 

26. 40. I might add, there is none of the duties of Chriſtian 
fellowſhip, which does not, even in the eye of reaſon, appear-high- 

ly becoming the general principles of Chriſtianity; ſo. much be- 

| coming 
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coming them, that he would be guilty of a flagrant inconſiſtency, 
who would allow th principles, and yet reject any of thoſe 
duties. NS 
2. I would argue the obligations to cultivate Chriſtian fellow- 
ſhip, from the ſcriptures. The heads of argument which are ſug- 
geſted in theſe, are many and various. The emphatic defcrip- - 
tions of the Chriſtian church, called an houſe, a kingdom, a city, 
a flock, Oc. ſuppoſe all that we urge. But the forcible conſidera- 
tions collected together, Eph. iv. 3. 4. 5. 6. deſerve particular at- 
tention. I beg leave to preſent the reader, with the nervous and 
folid paraphraſe of the great and worthy Dr. Guiſe on the place, 
who ſets the meaning and ſtrength of the argument in a proper 
light, with that preciſion which is ſo peculiar to himſelf. His 
words are, © This amiable union ought, by all means, to be cul- 
« tivated among ſaints, conſidering the joint intereſt and con - 
& cernment that they have in ſuch excellent things, as direct and 
& oblige them to be united in heart and affection; as, to men- 
4 tion a few remarkable particulars :—there is one body, — the ca- 
<« tholic church is but one myſtical body, of which Chriſt is the 
c head, and they are all alike members; and therefore they 
„ ſhould have the fame fellow - feeling, concern, and care, for one 
« another: — there is one Spirit, —one and the ſame divine and 
holy Spirit, of which they are partakers, who animates, guides, 
« and dwells in the whole myſtical body, and in every member 
« of it; in whom he alſo has wrought the ſame ſpirit and temper” 
after his own likeneſs, who is the Spirit of love and peace; 
« and therefore they ought to act with united hearts, according 
« to his dictates, under his influence, and in reſemblance of him; 
| © but to have hearts diſaffected one to another, is like having 
4 two, or more ſouls, and that of contrary diſpoſitions and qua- 
« lities, in one body :—the ſaints are called in one hope of their cal- 
„Jing, —they are called, by grace, to God's kingdom and glory, 
« as the one ſummary object of their hope; and, in their effectual 
4 calling, they are made partakers of one and the ſame grace of 
hope, which terminates on Chriſt as its only foundation; and 
therefore they ſhould live in harmony and peace, as heirs toge- 


« ther of the grace of life, and expectants of one and the ſame 
« bleſſed 
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« blefſed inheritance of the ſaints in light: chere is one Lord pow 
« Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour of all true believers, who is the only 
% Mediator, Head, and King of the church; and therefore they 
4 ought to unite, as with one heart and ſoul, in their dependance 
upon him, in their allegiance, love, and obedience to him, and 
« in their ſincere affection to all his ſubjects, according to the 
<« Jaws of his kingdom :—there is one faith, —one and the ſame 
& rule and dodFrine of faith, and one object of it, and one fort of pre- 
« cjous faith, which is common to the whole church of Chriſt ; 
“ and theſe art to be entertained and improved by the /ame af- ' 
« ings of faith in every member of it ; and therefore this faith 
„ ſhould work by love to him, its glorious object, and to one 
&« another for his ſake :—there is one baptiſm, — the baptiſm of all, 
„that belong to the church of Chriſt, is but one in its nature, 
i tendency, and defign ; whether it be conſidered as the internal 
&* baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt, by which they are renewed and 
« ſanctified ; or as the external ordinance of baptiſm with water, 
&« which is to be but once adminiſtered, and by which that fpiritugl 
« benefit is ſignified ; and they, in token of it, are viſibly and 
1 ſolemnly devoted to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and 
are enrolled in the Chriſtian church, and brought under the 
& ſtrongeſt bonds, to be entirely and unreſervedly the Lord's, in 
© whoſe one name, in oppoſition to all other gods, they are bap- 
& tized ; and therefore they ſhould behave with the utmoſt una- 
„ nimity, in acting up to character, and anſwering their obliga- 
« tions, according to their holy principles and profeſſion: here 
&« 75 one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
& and in you all, the covenant God and Father of all fincere be- 
« lievers, whether they be Jews or Gentiles, is but one ; and they 
« all ſtand in the neareſt relation to him, as his people and his 
children, who is infinitely above them all in his own nature 
and perfections, and in his dominion over them; yea, is exalt- 
« ed above all bleſſing and praiſe ; and whioſe ſpecial influence 
« diffuſes through all and every part of the myſtical body ot 
« Chriſt, to preſerve, govern, and ſupply them ; and who, by 
. © his Spirit and grace, dwells in all of them that believe, as in his 
« temple, and works in every one of them that waich is well- 
Z « pleaſing 
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- & pleaſing in his ſight through Jeſus Chriſt ; and therefore they 
sought to be of one heart and ſoul, in their acknowledgments, 
4 love, and reverence of him, and in their obedience and ſubjec- 
tion to him, as their own God and Father; and ſhould love 
4 as brethren, and as children, that have one and the ſame God 
1 for your heavenly Father.” It is a pleaſant employment to 
the mind which is attentive to truth, and obedient to the authority 
of God, to conſider, | in their beautiful connection, the examples, 
: commands, and enceuragements, relative to the communion of ſaints 
in church-fellowfhip, which are ſo frequent in the ſcriptures. 
It is exemplified in ſuch inſtances as have the force and obliga- 
tion of a law to direct and bind the conſcience. We are com- 
paſſed about with a great cloud of honourable witneſſes. The 
faints have always been companions of all them that feared God. 
Their flight has been ſocial, like the huge collection of watery 
particles that form a cloud, and like the joint aſſemblage of doves 
to their windows. They that feared the Lord in all ages, ſpake 
often one to another. The firſt diſciples, having gladly received 
the word, were baptized, and continued ſtedfaſtly in fellowſhip ; 
and ſuch as ſhould be ſaved, were daily added to them. See alfo 
Song i. 7.8.9. 

The command is as expreſs, as the example is clear, Phil. i. 29. 
Stand faſt, with one mind, in one ſpirit, ſtriving together for 
the faith of the goſpel.” Heb. x. 25. Not forſaking the af- 
* ſembling of yourſelves together, as the manner of ſome is; but 
'* exhorting one another: and ſo much the more, as ye fee the 
time approaching.“ To lay down, explain, and enforce thefe 
weighty obligations, ſeems to be one [IRIS object purſued 
through the whole of John's epiſtles. 

The encouragements to this holy fellowſhip are ſo many and ſo 
weighty, that he that deſpiſeth it, ſinneth againſt his own ſoul, 
and lightly eſteemeth his own mercies. This will be more evi- 
dent, when we attend to the 

| SECT. II. 

—— Third head, which is to diſplay the ſublime excellency, 

and the rich advantages of being joined in religious fellowſhip 


with the churches of Chriſt. Here I cannot expreſs myſelf bet 
| | ter, 
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ter, than in the words of a celebrated author, [Dr. Watts i in 
Berry-ſtreet lectures], he ſays, « Among other advantages of. an 
„agreement for Chriſtian CO I might mention ſuch as 
' «theſe. 

« 1. It gives courage to every Chriſtian to profeſs and prac- 
„ tiſe his religion, when many perſons are engaged by mutual 
« agreement in the ſame profeſſion and practice. We do not 


« love to be ſingular, and to be pointed at by the world, as ſtand- . . 


ing alone, eſpecially in the affairs of God and religion; but 
« when a good company unite themſelves together, for ſuch a 
« ſacred purpoſe, this takes away the reproach of ſingularity ; 
they all ſtrengthen one another's hands in the ways of the 
Lord, and they bear up with more firmneſs — — the 
reproaches of the world. 
G 2. It is more for the particular edification of Chriſtians, that 
& ſuch ſocieties ſhould be formed, where the word of Chriſt is 
« conſtantly preached, where the ordinances of Chriſt are admi- 
« niſtered, and the religion of Chriſt is held forth in a ſocial and 
« honourable manner to the world. Hereby every Chriſtian 
„Knows where to go to hear the goſpel preached, and multitudes 
« are inſtructed at once in the great things that relate to their 
eternal peace: hereby thoſe who have known the things of 
« Chriſt, more eaſily call to mind what they have learned, and 
« are admoniſhed of their daily duty by the public preacher : 
here their prayers are united, and their ſongs of praiſe ; and 
« ſuch an union of prayers and praiſes is delightful and accept- 
« able to him, who inhabits the praiſes of Iſrael, and who has 
« encouraged them to agree in aſking mercies from God, and to 
&« ſtrive together in prayer. United devotions are much more 
66 _—_ to be ſucceſsful, 
« 3, Such an holy fellowſhip and agreement to walk 8 
« in the ways of Chriſt, is an happy guard againſt backſliding 
« and apoſtaſy; it is a defence againſt the temptations of the 
t world, and the defilements of a ſinful age. Having given my 
« name up to Chriſt, in a public manner, how ſhall I dare to 
„% renounce him? Having joined myſelf to the followers of 


We Chriſt, how ſhall I break thoſe bonds, and depart from them; 
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es or diſgrace that holy fellowſhip by any known fin? Having 
« made a public profeſſion of my avowed obedience to Jeſus, as 
« Lord and King, how can I dare decline his ſervice, or indulge 
“ myſelf in thoſe iniquities which his word forbids ? 

4. Chriſtians thus united together hy mutual acquaintance 
and agreement, can give each other better aſſiſtance in every 
6 thing that relates to religion, whether public or private. They 
& warm one another's hearts by mutual holy converſation ; and, 
* joining hand in hand, add force and ſtrength, aſſiſtance and 
6 ſtability, to their religious deſigns and endeavours.” 

Allow me to add, that this communion is recommended to 
our regard by two advantageous and engaging excellencies. It 
prevents much evil, and is productive of much good. 

1. To be joined in church-fellowſhip, is a moſt excellent pre- 
ventive of inconceivable, and, otherwiſe, inevitable miſchief. This 
might be ſhewn, by collecting the manifold inconveniencies which in- 
fallibly attend the man who ſtands fngle, and unconnected in theſe 
ſacred bonds. A ſhocking liſt !—Wo to him that is alone, when 
he falleth into temptation, fin, adverſity, or affliction! for he 
' hath not another to help him up.— He hath no partner in his 
diſtreſs, anc none to ſtretch out the friendly hand for his affiſt- 
ance : none to adminiſter comfort, and relieve him under his 
preſſing neceſſities.— How can one be warm alone! How can he 
be warm with prudent, judicious, and affectionate zeal ? How 
can he be fervent in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord in all divine inftitu- 
tions? — An enemy, a thief, a robber, or a deceiver, will eaſily 
prevail againſt one; as the ſerpent did againſt Eve, when ſhe was 
alone: ſo will fin, Satan, and the world, againſt the Angle 
Chriſtian..—The man who is i a companion of them that fear 
God, is in the utmoſt danger of caſting in his lot among ſinners, 
and becoming a companion of fools, and by that means a ſon of 
perdition.—l need not ſay, how effectually the ſtrit and watch- 
ful communion of ſaints in church-fellowſhip, prevents all theſe 
fatal and miſchievous evils. Let impartial facts decide between 
the ſingle and the ſocial profeſſor of religion. Say, ye maſters of 
ſound reaſon, and candid obſervers of human conduct, which of 
them 1 is, in fact, or, which of them may, with the higheſt prõba- 

* bility, 
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bility, be ſuppoſed, beſt provided. againſt theſe dangerous and 
deſtructive calamities ? 

. To be joined in ſtrick fellowſhip with the churches of 
Chriſt, produces greet good to every individual in that divine con- 
nectionꝰ Befides the good that a ſingle individual does to the 
ſociety, which, at the ſame time, is a ſolid pleaſure to himſelf ; 
he is in the way to have numberleſs bleſſings derived upon his 
own head, from fellow-members. It is with the higheſt reaſon 
and propriety, that the apoſtle introduces Chriſtian fociety into 
the catalogue of goſpel-privileges, Eph. ii. 11,—22. © Where- 
© fore remember that ye being .in time paſſed Gentiles in the 
* fleſh, who are called uncircumcifion by that which is called the 
« circumcifion of the fleſh made by hands; that at that time ye 
* were without Chriſt, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
© Hrael, and ſtrangers from the covenants of promiſe, having no 
© hope, and without God in the world: but now in Chriſt Jeſus, 
ye who ſometimes were far off, are made nigh by the blood of 
* Chriſt. For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and 
+ hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us; 
having aboliſhed in his fleſh the enmity, even the law of com- 
* mandments, contained in ordinances, for to make in himſelf, 
of twain, one new man, ſo making peace; and that he might 
© reconcile both unto God in one body by the croſs, having ſlain 
© the enmity thereby : and came and preached peace to you 
* which were afar off, and to them that were nigh. For through 
© him we both have an acceſs by one Spirit unto the Father. 
« Now therefore ye are no more ftrangers and foreigners, but 
© fellow-citizens with the faints, and of the houſehold of God; 
© and are built upon the foundation of the apoſtles and prophets, 
© Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner- ſtone; in whom all 
© the building fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple 
+ in the Lord: in whom you alſo are builded together, for an 
© habitation of God through the Spirit.” And moſt emphatically, 
" Heb. xii. 22. 23. * Ye are come—to the general aſſembly and 
church of the firſt-born, whoſe names are written in heaven.” 
Eph. iv. 15. 16. * But ſpeaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Chriſt: from 


whom 
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© whom the whole body fitly joined together, and compacted by 

© that which every joint ſupplieth, according to the effectual 

* working in the meaſure of every part, maketh increaſe of the 

body, unto the edifying of itſelf in love.” Example has a 
greater influence than precept; and communion with @hriſtian 
churches gives us the advantage of both theſe. The divine glories 
of religion are drawn out, and exemplified in their ſocial tem- 
per, ſpirit, and behaviour, to recommend it, and attract us by 
its beauties: and their communications together, as opportuni- 
ties offer, occaſionally, or ſtatedly, ſpread the ſavour of the 

knowledge of Chriſt, and of ſpiritual things, among the mem- 
bers; they miniſter grace, and give an happy tincture to one 
another. There, many rules of conduct may be learned; there, 
the value of an immortal foul, and the preference of heaven and 
glory to all things in this dying world ; there, the neceflity and 
worth of Chriſt and ſalvation, and the way of enjoving them 
through faith in him; there, the pleaſure, beauty, and advantage 
of a ſpiritual, holy, and heavenly life; and, here, the efficacy of 
divine grace in changing a man's heart and ways, and turning 
them from fin to God,—are practically ſet before the view in 
various lovely and inviting forms: and, there, every one may 
meet with faithful counſellors againſt the vanities of life, the 
temptations of the world, and the corrupt and dangerous princi- 
ples and practices, errors and looſeneſs of the age in which he 
lives, and of the bad company into which he may fall. 

If a man is in danger of being drawn into any corrupt no- 
tions, finful courſes, or injurious ſnares for ſoul or body: his 
brethren will be ready to give him good counſel, and hold him 
back, as Abigail did David by her prudent advice, when he was 
going raſhly to avenge himſelf upon Nabal, by putting him, and 
all his males to death. If any member is fallen into ſtraits and 
difficulties, and wants direction in his way; they will conſult 
his good, and their lips will diſpenſe wiſdom ; they will recom- 
mend his caſe to the Father of lights and of mercies, that he may 
appear for him, as Daniel's friends deſired mercies of the God of 
heaven, that he and his fellows ſhould not periſh with the reſt 


of the wiſe-men of Babylon, when the decree of Nebuchaduezzar 
was 
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: was gone forth to deſtroy them. If he grow cool and indifferent 
toward the good ways of God, and is in danger of forſaking 
them; they will ſtir him up to take heed of declenſions and 
apoſtacies; to follow that which is good, and to clave with full 
. purpoſe of heart to the Lord. Social Chriſtians will conſider 
one another, to provoke unto love, and to good works, "Thus 
.they ſtrengthen one another's hands, encourage one another's - 
hearts, and give countenance to each other in their religious 
communion, in their profeſſion of Chriſt, and in their joint and 
practical teſtimony againſt the vices of the ſcoffers and profane; 
and the bleſſing of God goes along with ſuch ſociety. © Behold ! 
how good and how pleaſant it is, for brethren to dwell to- 
+ gether in unity. It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard, that went 
«* down to the ſkirts of his garments. As the dew of Hermon, 
and as the dew that deſcended upon the mountains of Zion, for 
© there the Lord commanded the bleſſing, even life for ever 
more, Pſal. cxxxiii, Glorious things are ſpoken of this city 
of the Lord. 
| | 8 EC T. IV. 
- The fourth head leads me to anſwer ſome objections which are 
frequently made againſt entering into, or improving with ardent 
zeal, this communion with the people of God, in a church- 
capacity. So far as I know, they are all reducible to three par- 
ticulars. It is alledged, that ſuch a communion ts needleſs, ſelſiſt, 
and dangerous. I ſhall examine the truth of each of theſe way | 
charges, with fome attention. 

1. It is confidently pretended, that there is a0 neceſſity to en- 
ter into cloſe ſociety with any particular church; men may live 
and die very good Chriftians without doing ſo; and they will 
not bluſh to produce examples, and challenge, in terms of rhe 
higheſt contempt, any parallel, or at leaſt any ſuperior, charac- 
ter, to be mentioned among the multitudes, that are moſt ri- 
gorouſly ſtrict in all the duties and offices of ſocial religion. 

But, with the leave of theſe gentlemen, I muſt obſerve, that 
their notions of Chriſtianity, and what forms the divinely ami- 
able character of a true Chriſtian, are commonly falſe, and al- 

ways 
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ways defeftive. \{ 1.) They are commonly falſe : the warmeſt zealots 
for that Jatitude of ſentiment, which I diſlike, uſually mean no- 
_ thingelſe by Chniſtianity, but an inoffenfive, harmleſs behaviour, 
attended with the belief of a ſupreme Being, a divine providence, 
and a future ſtate ; if the perſon is, moreover benevolent, can- 
did, humane, and uſeful] to ſociety, this is generally thought a 
great eminence in his religious character; and every thing elſe is 
condemned, as an unneceſſary, abſurd preciſion, below the no- 
tice of exalted minds. It is the misfortune of the lame, that 
their legs are not equal, and their walking, of courſe, muſt be 
ungraceful : ſa. is a parable in the mouth of fools. Theſe who 
run down the neceffity of church-communion, are fo inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, as to allow, that /oczety is the proper firmament 
of a truly religious charafter. Out of their own mouth they are 
condemned. Beſides, theſe notions of Chriſtianity are utterly 
Falfe, becauſe they are detached from that effential and vital con- 
nection, which true religion neceſſarily has with the Lord: Jeſus 
Chriſt. And, (2.) It cannot be denied, that every idea we form 
of Chriſtianity, unconnected with, and independent on faciety, is 
very defective. Weigh it in a juſt balance, and make every poſ- 
| fGble allowance, ſtill it is found wanting, till you throw the ex- 
ertions of its powerful principles, and the diſplays of its amiable 
beauties, in a ſtrit and holy communion, into the ſcale. Do 
- ye, O Chriſtians, believe the ſcriptures? I know that ye believe 
them. Search them without prepoſſeffion, and ſee how. large n 
portion of them is employed in explaining, enforcing, and en- 
couraging the viſible communion of ſaints. How can you an- 
ſwer to God, and your conſcience, if you reckon that needleſs, 
which the word of God has made neceſſary? Is man wiſer than 
God? Whatever ſpeaketh not according to the divine teſtimony, 
hath no light in it. hut if it be granted, that there are ſome 
real, and even eminent Chriſtians, who do not walk in church- 
fellowſhip, it will not be a good confequence, that this fellowſhip 
is unneceſſary, and unprofitable. A very different way of rea- 
foning ſeems moſt natural. If they excel, under fo many difad- 
vantages, how much more profitable might they be to themſelves 
and others, if they were joined to, and walking in the faith and 
order 
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. Suppoſe an original genius finds out ſome new and uſeful dif- 
covery, which he communicates to the world; it is very poſfible, 
in the next age, a youth of vulgar capacity ſhall be inſtructed, 
even with additional improvements on the firſt invention, to 
know really more of i at twenty years of age, than the inventor 
reached by many years cloſe application of deep thought. - 
Whence is this mighty difference? - Becauſe practice excels ipe- 
culation; and ſocial improvements form mankind to a graceful 
eaſe and readineſs, for peculiar offices in life. We cannot doubt, _ 
_ but a man of equal genius to the inventor of any art or ſcience, ' 
is able to improve on the invention, when he becomes fully maſ- 
ter of his ſubject, though his capacity and application be really 
no greater. And it is univerſally confeſſed, that the uſeful arts, 
philoſophical knowledge, and civilized manners, have only 
flouriſhed, where the bonds of ſociety have been moſt ſacred and 
rational. If a ſingular exception is produced in this or that age, 
or in a particular country ; it only makes us wiſh, that that great 
man had been ſo happy for himſelf, and ſo ſerviceable to man - 
kind, as we have reaſon to think he might have been, born in 
an age of light, and land of liberty. The application is eaſy. 
2. Another thing objected againſt church-communion among 
the ſaints, is this, that it.is a e ſcheme, calculated to promote 
and aggrandize a particular intereſt, where ambition and avarice 
claim an important ſhare in the direction and management. I 
am ſorry to fay, that che manner of managing it, has ſome- 
times given too much reaſon to ſuſpect, that the managers 
have acted upon theſe principles: but the world muſt allow, ' 
and in their turn every party does allow, and even plead, 
that there is a wide difference between abuſer in manggement, 
and che goodneſs of @ ſecial conflitution. One familiar and ftrik- 
ing inſtance, which is an example and proof of this remark, 
muſt ſatisfy every fincere friend to revolution principles, We 
glory in the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſyſtem of our Civil le- 
giſlature ; it ſupports the honour, and limits the power, of the 
crown; while it ſecures the liberty, and curbs the licentiouſneſs 
of the people. The free election of repreſentatives to act in the 
name of the people, in making every law which can affect life, 
A ; | liberty, 
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liberty, or property, is the happy means of accompliſhing this 
noble purpoſe: but is it not matter of honeſt grief to every 
friend to his king and country, that theſe elections are managed 
with ſhocking perjury and corruption? Neverthelefs the patriotic 
ſentiments of every worthy member of the commonwealth, which 
dictate the utmoſt abhorrence and contempt of every villain, who 
dares to affront God, and abuſe men in that manner, at the ſame 
time inſpires the generous breaſt with firmer zeal for that per- 
verted conſtitution. Make proper allowances, and you will find 
even leſs weight in the objection which I am conſidering againſt 
chnrch-fellowſhip, than there would be in theſe inſtances of 
miſmanagement, to juſtify a diſſent from our excellent civil con- 
ſtitution. Pictures are always ſuppoſed to repreſent ſome ori- 
ginals: therefore when we ſee men turning the interefts and 
managements of the church into a ſyſtem of corruption and ſelf, 
and at the ſame time diſclaiming every thing of the kind, we 
have reaſon to conclude, there is, without doubt, a diſintereſted 
church, which acts upon worthy and upright principles. 
3. The laft objection I am to conſider, repreſents church- 
fellowſhip as a pernicious ſcheme. We are told, this ſyſtem is in- 
conſiſtent with free enquiry, the public ſafety, and ſocial virtue. 
The language betrays the temper of the men who uſe it. An 
enemy ſure, and none elſe can uſe ſuch expreſſions. The words 
are bitter : our only comfort ariſes from the fulleſt evidences, 
and deepeſt conviction, that they are falſe. That our light may 
ſhine before men, and that they may be aſhamed who falſely ac- 
cuſe our good converſation, I beg leave to ſhew, that the ſyſtem 
of church-communion for which we plead, is not only conſiſtent 
with, but eminently affiſting to, free enquiry, the public ſafety, 
and ſocial virtue. 

It is fully couſiſtent with, nay, urges on to, free enquiry, as in 
the example of the Chriſtians at Berea, Acts xvii. 11; and 
greatly promotes a ſolid and extenſive knowledge of religion, 
while it is a check upon theſe miſapprehenſions which occur, and 
paſs without due enquiry, in our firſt ſolitary thoughts. It con- 
tributes to a free and full diſcuſſion of what is —_ or e, 


Acts xv. 


Our 
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Our fellowſhip is fully conſiſtent with the public /afety, and 
even an additional ſecurity for it. It is one article of our com- 
munion, as much as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all men ; 
to be in ſubjection to civil ſuperiors, for conſcience ſake ; to 
love our enemies; to do good to all men; and to owe no man 

any thing, but to love one another. 

Our communion in church-order is very friendly to ſocial 
virtue, which is never diſplayed in its native luſtre, and amiable 
charms, with ſo much advantage, as in religious fellowſhip, Col. 
4ii..12. I could inſiſt on theſe ſtale objections at more length; 
and not only make it evident, that they are anju/t, as they are 
laid againſt the communion of ſaints in church-fellowſhip ; but 
may be ſucceſsfully uſed againff our opponents, if more important 
buſineſs did not require our attention. And by theſe preſents I 
depute the excellent Mr. Dunlop, to ſupply my lack of ſervice, 
The reader may conſult his preface to the Weſtminſter Confeſſion 
of Faith, throughout ; particularly the ſecond part of it. 

SECT. V. 

The fifth head leads me to mention ſome plain and proper 
rules for the conduct of Chriſtians in church-fellowſhip, that 
they may more effectually obtain the grand deſigns of their hap- 
py union. 


I ſhall in the firſt place, put you in miud of that fundamental, we 


and aol important advice, John xv. 4. * Abide in me, and I 
in you.“ Chriſt is the centre of all gracious and comfortable 
union among ſaints. They grow up into him in all things, who 
is their Head. The more they depend on, and reſemble the 
Head, the more they will and muſt unite with his members. 
The reaſon is obvious : the Spirit of the Head is in all his mem- 
bers, and is a Spirit of love in each towards all, The image of 
Chriſt ſtamped on the ſoul, is the firſt object of the ſaints eſteem 
and delight ; and therefore theſe that abide in him by a deep- 
rooted and realizing belief of his word, are purified in obeying 
the truth, through the Spirit, unto unſeigned love of the bre- 
thren, to love one another with a pure heart fervently, To 


'» Cleave to Chriſt, as a root and ſource of perpetual ſupplies, by a 


lively faith of divine truths, is a capital point in the communion 
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of ſaints: nothing has more influence to produce and maintain 
ſuch a vigourous, affeftionate, and judicious conduct. as their 
religious connections and obligations demand. 

I beg leave, moreover, to put Chriſtians in remembrance of 
three weighty circumſtances, which have the ſtrongeſt tendency to 
promote the welfare and comfort of Chriſtian fellowſhip, wiz: 
That all the members take ſtrict heed to their principles, 'tempers, 
and conduct. 

r. Let Chriſtians take heed to their principles, and conſent to 
wholeſome words only, even the words of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the doctrine which is according to godlineſs, holding faſt the 
form of ſound words in faith and love. Endeavour to obtain 
clear apprehenſions, a firm belief, aud ſound ſignificant expreſ- 
ſions of the doctrine of Chriſt, Remember how you have re- 
ceived and heard from the lively oracles of God, and hold faſt 
what the Holy Ghoſt teacheth on the following topics, and others 
connected with them: viz. the differences there are between 
the covenants of works and grace, and their reſpective heads; 
and the various diſpenſations of the covenant of grace: the fall 
of all mankind under their firſt public head, with the guiltineſs 
and depravity, impotence and miſery of their fallen ftate; and 
the eternal counſel of God's wiſdem and will, about the re- 
covery of a remnant of them, under Chriſt the fecond Adam, 
according to the election of grace, through the redemption that 
is in him, and by the effectual application of the holy Spirit, in 
the way, and by the means of God's appointment, that no fleſh 
might glory in his preſence, but that he who glorieth, may glory 
in the Lord: the divine and ceconomical glories of the three 
adorable perſons in the unity of the Godhead, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : the good will of God to men, in 
propoſing Chriſt to the acceptance of all ſorts of finners, that 
through faith in the record which God hath given us, as diſobe - 
dient, guilty, and periſhing finners, we may be made partakers of 
Chriſt, heirs of God, and bleſſed with all ſpiritual bleſſings ; the 
nature and the neceſſity of regeneration, through the incorrup- 
tible ſeed of God's word abiding in the ſoul : the nature, uſe, 
and efficacy of * faith, which receives and reſts upon 

Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt, his perſon as God - man, and his offices of a pro- 
phet, Prieſt, and King, as Mediator, as he is freely offered 
in the goſpel: the doctrines of repentance toward God, and new 
obedience in heart and life; of juſtification by the righteouſneſs 
of Chriſt imputed to them that believe; of ſanctification by his 
Spirit, in obeying the truth ; and of perſeverance in grace and 
holineſs ; together with all Chriſtian privileges and duties, that 
ſhall iſſue in the final ſalvation, which is in Chriſt Jeſus, with _ 
eternal glory : and the powerſul, neceſſary, and natural influ- 
ence, that the glorious and diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of the 
goſpel have upon moral duties, in their boundleſs extent, as re- 
ferring to God and the creature. 
Corrupt and erroneous principles are exceeding dangerous ; 
they eat, as doth a gangrene ; they ſubvert the faith, and deſtroy 
the comfort of the church. But, ye beloved, build yourſelves 
up in your moſt holy faith; upon the foundation, which is laid 
in the doctrine of the prophets and apoſtles, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf 
being the chief corner-ſtone ; upon this foundation build not 
wood, hay, and ſtumble, but gold, filver, and precious ſtones, a 
ſound and lively faith, a judicious, prudent, and animated zeal, 
and an increaſing, perſevering, conformity, in heart and life, 
to the will of God. As new-born babes defire the fincere milk of 
the word, which is pure, without adulterating mixtures of human 
invention. Hold faſt the faithful word, and walk'in the truth. 
Hold forth the word of life to your fellow-Chriſtians, and to a 
dark and ſinful world, as the urn holds forth its lamp, or the 
light-houſe its beaming and ſalutary blaze to the mariner be- 
nighted and bewildered npon the trackleſs and perilous ocean. 
Ye are the light of the world, eſpecially in the ſoundneſs of 
your faith: abide in the light, and ſeriouſly ponder theſe moſt 
important words, 1 John i. 5.6, 7. This is the meſſage 
which we have heard of him, and declare unto you, that God 
. -* is light, and in him is no darkneſs at all. If we ſay that we 
$ have fellowſhip with him, and walk in darkneſs, we lie, and 
do not the truth: but if we walk in the light, as he is in the 
© light, Wa HAVE FELLOWSHIP ONE, WITH ANOTHER," 
2, Another direction for improving Chriſtian fellowſhip in 
| the 


* 
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the moſt uſeful manner, is this, that the members ſhould take N 
heed to their tenpers. Though we fhonld have the cleareſt no- 


tions, and ſhould ſeem to be moſt fully perſuaded of the divine 
original and authority of the ſcriptures; yet if our faith be a 

mere ſpeculation in the head, without forming the inward tem- 
per of our ſouls, it will neither be honourable to God, nor ad- 
vantageous to ourſelves. It is therefore a matter of the laſt con- 


; ſequence to us all, to poſſeſs and exerciſe a Chriſtian temper, 


both towards God and towards men. The ſocial temper I would 
recommend, is drawn out with the moſt amiable and ſublime 

colourings, in that beautiful deſcription of it, 1 Cor. xiii, un 
1 know not how to expreſs the meaning of it, ſo well, as in the 
words of that valuable paraphraſt, Dr. Guiſe, io often referred 
to already, He gives the ſenſe in the following manner : 


True Chriſtian love is a moſt amiable, generous, and opera- 
tive grace; jt endures injuries, affronts, and provocations, 


« with great patience and long-ſuffering ; paſſes them by, and 
& bears with them, inſtead of allowing wrathful paſſions to riſe, 
« and boil, and vent themſelves in ſevere reſentments; and it is 
& courteous, affable, and beneficent, ready on all occaſions to do 
& good: love does not grieve or grudge at the proſperity of 
* others, or envy them the riches, honours, or any excellent 
* qualities, whether of a civil or religious nature, that they en- 


joy: love doth not behave with inſolence, contempt, and 


4 fcorn, toward perſons of inferior rank and attainments ; nor 
act raſhly, or perverſely, to the diſadvantage of others: nor 
« doth it fill a man with high and proud conceits of bimſelf, of 
„his own gifts, or parts, graces, or worldly emoluments ; but, 
„jn honour, prefers others to himſelf ; and in humbleneſs of 
* mind eſteems others better than himſelf: it doth not act out 
* of character, unſuitable to one's ſtation, age, or bufineſs ; 


« doth nothing that is unbecoming the man or the Chriſtian ; 


« or that is indecent, bale, and vile in itſelf, or in the account of 


es the wiſe and ſober part of mankind ; it is not ſo ſelfiſh, as to 


« aim at, or purſue any private perſonal benefit, to the detri- 
« ment, or neglect of others, or of the public welfare; nor doth 


« jt inordinately ſeek after riches, honour, or pleaſure, reputa- 
tion, 
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- ® tion, and applauſe, at the expence of others: it is not ſoon 
*« exaſperated, and thrown into a furious paſſion, that renders 
_ < railing for railing ; nor is apt to be angry without a cauſe; 
nor to carry reſentments beyond due bounds, either as to the 


degree, or the continuance of them: nor is it ready to ſuſpect 
« evil of others; or to put the worft conſtruction upon their 


t conduct; much leſs doth it cet to find faults, and charge them 
« by mere conjectures, and ſtrained inferences ; or to aggravate 
« what may be amiſs, or meditate miſchief of any kind. Chril- 
tian love takes no pleaſure in doing any falſe or unrighteous 
thing itſelf, or in ſeeing it done by others; but grieves at 
their fins and failures, and rejoices in their juſt and regular de- 
« portment, and in its own fincere and faithful behaviour, to- 


«wards all it has to do with; and it delights to ſee the truth of 


& the goſpel, and real, vital, practical religion, prevail in our- 
« ſelves and others; it covers the faults of others, as much as 
may be confiſtent with duty; bears with their infirmitics; 
and ſuffers many injuries, rather than retaliate them: it is 
much inclined to believe every good thing it hears of others, 
« 2s far as there is any manner of ground ſor it, and will believe 


« well of all its friends and acquaintance, and even of its ene- 


mies, till it has convincing reaſons to the contrary : and, when 
* things look ſuſpicious, it hopes the beſt, as long as it can, and 
does not eaſily give up a caſe as deſperate, when i appears to 


be very bad; but is willing to think, that in due time, through 


« the grace of God, it may be mended : and it continues firm, 
„ and patient, and maintains a noble fortitude of ſoul, under all 
« the hardſhips and ill uſage it meets with.—This excellent grace 
of love is, furthermore, of an abiding nature; it is of per- 
« petual uſe in all circumſtances of this life, and is never utterly 
« loſt out of the heart, that is once truly ſeaſoned with it ; nor 
« will it die with us, or be needleſs in the heavenly world ; we 
« ſhall carry it thither, where it will ſubſiſt, and reign, and be 

4c perfected in all its luſtre and glory for ever.” 
Ho happy muſt that Chriſtian ſociety be, where ſach a tem- 
per is prevalent among the members! But, alas! how exceeding 
rare is this precious jewel it: our degenerate times, when iniquity 
| abounds, 
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abounds, and the love of many has waxed cold How literally are 
the words of the Holy Ghoſt fulfilled ; | Men ſhall be lovers of 
© their own ſelves, covetous, proud, r fierce, deſpiſers of 
* thoſe that are good, heady, high- minded! What comfort can 
be expected in a ſociety, where that is the temper of the members 
that compoſe it ? But even in ſuch an evil day, the prudent 
Chriſtian, who is under the power of the happy temper which the 
apoſtle deſcribes to the Corinthians, referred to above, is moſt 
likely to poſſeſs his ſoul in peace and comfort. 

3. The laſt direction, I ſhall mention, for the uſeful and com- 
fortable fellowſhip of ſaints, is, that they ſhould take heed to their 
converfaticn. We ſhould earneſtly endeavour, that our converſa- 
tion among men, eſpecially towards the ſaints, anſwer our Chriſ- 
tian character and church ſtate, and that it be ſuitable to the 
directions, and ornamental to the principles, privileges, and ob- 
ligations, and to our holy profeſſion of the goſpel of Chriſt, that 
God in all things may be glorified through Jeſus Chriſt, I ſhall 
ſum up all that is further neceſſary on this head, in the words of 
Paul to the Philippians, chap. iv. and the 8th verſe, * Finally, 
' © brethren, whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are ho- 
© neſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, 
© whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, think 
© on theſe things.“ What is true and ſincere in words and ac- 
tions, profeſſions and engagements, and agreeable to the word of 
truth, without any hypocriſy and deceit : what is venerable, de- 
cent, and becoming, in dreſs, language, and deportment, accord- 
ing to our reſpective ſtations, as men and Chriſtians : what is 
juſt and due to God and men, in all our dealings with him and 
them: what belongs to chaſtity and purity of mind, free from 
every defilement of fin, in thought, ſpeech, and behaviour : what 
is of an amiable nature, and renders the ſubjects and practiſers 
of it lovely in the eyes of God and man : what is deemed repu- 
table, eſpecially by the ſober, wiſe, and religious part of man- 
kind: all theſe ought to dwell habitually upon our minds. 
Often ſhould we reflect upon them, and ſtudy their nature, obli- 
gation, and importance, in order to our putting them into prac- 

tice, 


| * 
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nee, upon Chriſtian principles, by divine aſſiſtance, to the glory 
of God, and the credit of our holy profeſſion of Chriſt's name, 
and to our own and other's good. Here is a noble field for ge- 
nerous ambition, that becometh ſaints. * Let every one of us 
* pleaſe his neighbour for bis good to edification.” Now the 
God of patience and conſolation grant Chriſtians in holy com- 
munion, to be like-minded one towards another, according ts 
Chriſt Jeſus! Amen, and Amen. 

SECT. VL | 

I ſhall finiſh this part of my work on the communion of 
church-members, when I have added a few thoughts on the ſixth 
and laſt head, which was, to urge the diligeat cultivation of ſo- 
cial fellowſhip upon the people of, God, by ſome cloſe and 
weighty conſiderations. I have partly prevented myſelf on this 
point, by what is faid already, and yet much remains to be ſaid 
ſill, on ſo copious a ſubject. I might be much bold in Chriſt, 
Chriſtian reader, to enjoin thee that which is convenient ; yet, 
. for love's ſake, I rather beſeech thee, as one equally concerned in 
the privileges, duties, and comforts of this communion with thy- 
ſelf. I beſgech you in the bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, by the com- 
forts of his love, and the fellowſhip of his Spirit, that with one 
. heart, and one mouth, and united endeavours, you join your- 


-* ſelves to the Lord, by taking hold of his covenant, and to his 


church in holy communion by the will of God; and that being 
joined in both, you walk in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
forts of his holy Spirit. Conſider, 

1. You cannot be without ſocial connections of forne kipd. 
Tt was not good, even for innocent Adam, to be alone. Ene- 
mies to ſociety are rebels againft inſtinR, as well as reaſon. You 
have talents and diſpoſitions to receive and communicate ſocial 
ſatisfaftions : how can you anſwer to your conſciences now; 
how will you anſwer to God hereafter ; if you, like the wicked 
and ſlothful ſervant, thyſelf the very man, hide your Lord's 
talent in the earth? But if you ſpend it to his diſhonour, how 
deeply provoking is the vile affront? The only means of prevent- 
ing both, is to become, and continue, a companion of all them 
that fear God, a ä 
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2. The perſons you are called to give up yourſelves to cloſe 
and perfcvering fellowſhip with, are the friends of God, and 
therefore you ſhould make them your friends. Thine own, 
0 and thy father's friend forſake not, is the wiſe advice of Sola» 


mon, Prov. xxvii. 10. Would you not reſpect one that had 


been your father's friend, and whom your parents valued and 
loved? And how much more ſhould you love and value the 
friends of God your heavenly Father, who made you, maintains 

you, and will eternally ſave you! Can you be at a loſs to know 
their character, while it is teſtified of them, in the volume of 
God's book, that they are the moſt excellent ones of the earth, 
and of them the world is not worthy ; they are nobly born, and 
nobly related, being the children of God, the heirs of Heaven, 
the ſpouſe and members of Chriſt ? Should not the friends of 


God be our companions ? Tremble, O my ſoul, at the thought 


of turning aſide to the flocks of his companions, inſtead of going 


forth by the footſteps, and in the company of the flocks of my 


Beloved. 
3. The approved example of the ſaints in all ages, ſtrongly 
urge my plea, We are compaſſed about with a great cloud of 
witneſſes, that agree in one, to aſſure us, this has always been 
the practice of the ſaints, Can you, my dear friends, affect to 
indulge a criminal and dangerous fingularity ? or dare you ſay 
in your heart, their preciſion was abſurd, and their honeſt zeal 
extravagant folly ? ,Rather, conform to their excellent example ; 
and become followers of them, as they were of Chriſt. | 
4. The church of the firſt-born are the perſons you would 
wiſh to be with for ever; and therefore you ſhould aſſociate 
with them now in the ſtricteſt fellowſhip. Do not you deſire to 
be with the people of God for ever? to die the death of the 
righteous, to be numbered with the friends of Gol, and to have 
your lot with them in heaven ? And who are ſo proper then to 
be your companions in this world, as thoſe whom you deſire to 
be with for ever? When you enter. into holy connections with 
the ſaints, you form an acquaintance and friendſhip for heaven : 


Hor can I doubt, but that ſuch of God's people as have taken 


* 4 cpa together i in this their ſtate of mortality, will have 
ſome 
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ſome peculiar pleaſure in their meeting in the other world. I. 
beſeech you, by all your hopes, and by all your wiſhes, to culti. 
vate this holy communion with the churches of Chriſt, 

5. That I may not be tedious, allow me to urge another con- p 
ſideration of infinite moment, and ſo to conclude. By holy union 
and ſociety with the ſaints, you will glorify your heavenly Fa- 
ther, your gracious Redeemer, and the Holy Ghoſt, This is life 
eternal, to know the only true God, Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath 
ſent, and the Holy Ghoſt that proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, And how earneſtly doth Chriſt pray, that the faith of 
this doftrine may ſhew itſelf in the cloſeſt union of his diſciples 
among themſelves! John xvii. 11. 21. 22.23, Holy Father, 
* keep through thine own name, thoſe whom thou haſt given 
me, that they may be one, as we are: that they all may be one, 
© as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee : that they alſo may be 
one in us: that the world may believe that thou haſt ſent me. 
And the glory which thou gaveſt me, I have given them: that 
they may be one, even as we are one. I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one, and that the world 
may know that thou haſt ſent me, and haſt loved them, as thou 
* haſt loved me.” 

How forcible, irreſiſtibly forcible, are theſe right words! May 
God, in ſovereign mercy, unite his people in the ſacred bonds of 
truth, love, and holineſs ; that in a church-ſtate they may look 


forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the ſun, ang ters N 
rible as an army with banners! 
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